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A. spot, 10 miles north of Kochedegi, near the Peruaghagh, is 
Iceally reported to have contained diamonds and is still known 
as the dangadhi dab, or hira dab, the “diamond pool” 

The North Koel, though rising within a very short distance 
of the Sankh, flows northward through the narrow valley of 
Bishunpur into Palamau, where, after a course of 186 miles, it 
joins the Son under the plateau of Robtis. 


These four rivers, fed by numerous small streams from the 
hills near which they pases, effectively drain the whole district, 
and are sufficient to carry off even the heaviest rainfall. No 
part of the district is liable to flood. The South Koel alone 
hus a drainage area of 8,600 square miles and the Sankh and 
Subarnarekha of 1,100 square miles each within the district. 
For the greater part of the year they are easily fordable, but in 
the rains they frequentlycome down in violent and sudden 
freshets which for a few hours, or it may be for days, render 
them impassable even for the primitive dongas which, formed 
of hollowed-out trunks of trees, serve as ferrics, 

A description of the river system of the Ranchi district 
would be incomplete without mention of the waterfalls, any of 
which would in a western, country be regarded as worthy of a 
visit even from a distance. Of these the most picturesque is the 
Hundrughégh, 24 miles eastenorth-east of the town of Ranchi, 
where the Subarnarekha descends/from the edge of the platean 
over a cliff with a sheer drop of 820 fect. In the rains, when 
the river is in flood, the falls yr ecent a most impressive spectacle, 
as the waters, red with the soil through which they flow, 
fall thundering over the cl ff in a cloud of spray. From the 
top of the falls there is magnificent view of the river winding 
through a narrow gorge in the forest-clad hills to the plains 
of Hazaribigh. The Disomghigh (22 miles south-cact of 
Ranchi near Taimira) is formed by the Kanchi river falling 
over a ledge cf rock in a sheer descent of 114 feet, amid rocky 
and sylvan. scenery. There are also two Pervighaghs in the 
Gumla subdivison, one in Basié thana and the other in Koche- 
dega thana, so named because wild pigeons in hundreds nest 
in the crevices of the rocks. The Sadnighigh by which the 
Sankh river droys from the Rajadera plateau into the plains of 
Barwe is also extremely beautiful. 


The North 
Koel, 


Waterfalls. 


Lakes. 


Gronoay, 
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Lakes are conspicuous by their absence, the explanation 
being that the granite which forms the chief geological feature 
of -the district is soft and soon worn away. Artificial lakes 
and ianks have been formed at some places by erecting embank« 
menjs across the beds of rivers. The largest of these are the 
Ranchi Lake in the centre of the town, the tank near the Maha- 
raja’s palace at Ratu, and that near Toto in Gumla thana. 

Excluding from consideration materials of such recent age 
as alluvium and soil, the geological formations observed in the 
Ranchi district are the Lower Gondwana and the Archean. 
The Karanpura and South Karanpura coal-fields, which lie 
almost entirely in the Hazaribagh district to the north, encroach 
on the northern boundary of the district, and in these 
oveur outcrops of the Panchct and Raniganj iron-stone shales 
and the Barakhar and Talcher divisions of the Gondwana rocke.* 
With this execption, the svhole of the district is occupied by 
ancient crystalline tocks-schists, quartzites, epiliorites, encisses, 
and granites of Archican age, They may be grouped into two 
divisions, one of which, comprising the schists and quartzites, 
with the epidiorites known as the Dalma trap, wa formerly 
termed subinctamorphic, and is now ¢nsidered to correspond to the 
Dharwars of South India. The gneisses and granites may be 
conveniently grouped together to form the other division of 
Archean rocks. 

The geology of the district has not in most. parts been worked 
out in detail, but enovgh is known to show that almost the whole 
of it is occupied by gneisses and granites. Inthe south-east 
corner of the district, north of the Dharwar boundary, these 
rocks comprise fine quartzitic gneisses, alternating with felspathic 
and ordinary granitic gneisses; a few bands of hornblendie 
enciss also occur but trap is raro, if it is not altogether wanting. 
Elsewhere, on the Karoriver, the existence: of coarse granitic 
and porphyritie gneisses has been recorded. Itis probable that 
the gneisses and granites mentioned are typical of the whole area, 
but it is not unlikely that a close search would reveal tho 
existence of occasional small areas or bands of schists in the 
gneiss and granite areas. The Dharwar rocks oceupy practically 
the whole southern fringe of the district, being really the northern 











’ * An account of thom and of their associated coal will be found in the Memoirs 


of the Geological Survey of India, Volumo VII, pages 285-342. 
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edge of a Jarge and roughly elliptical area of Dharwirs, occupy-- 
. ing by far the larger portions of Gangpur and Singkbhim and 
the south-east corner of Manbhim. They are separated from 
the gnciss-granite area to the north by a well-marked boundary 
fault, dclincated by runs of pseudomorpbie quartz and of red 
hematite, often giving rise to small hills. The fault has been 
traced for over 100 miles in.an easterly direction from near Jati 
and Bandgion to near Bhelaidiha in Bankura district. The 
Dharwiars of this part of India consist mainly of quartzites, mica- 
quartz-schists, mica-schists, chlorite-schists, hornblendic schists, 
and their less metamorphosed phyllitic forms, and toa smaller 
extent, of  staurolite-schists, alusite-schists, garnet-schists, 
kyanite-schists, and tourmaline-schists, the whole much traversed 
by epidioritie dykes; and any of these rovks might ve found 
in the exposures in the Ranchi district. In addition, there is a 
great. range of hills culminating in the peak of Dalmain Man- 
bhim, whenea the name Dalma trap is'derived. To the south of 
Tamir, owing to a northward bend, this range of epidiorite hiils, 
which constitutes a considerable part of the boundary between 
Ranchi and Singhbhim, lies wholly in the Ranchi district, and 
the district boundary runs south of it so as to include the upper 
portion of the valley of the Sona Nadi, long famous as a source 
of alluvial gold. The valley of the Sona Nai is oceupied by 
schistose rocks of Dharwar age. 

Probably on account of the large area covered by gravels and 
gneisses, the district is, so far as is known, singularly barren of 
valuable minerals. The auriferous quartz veins which traverse 
the Dharwar schists were the object of the disastrous gold boom 
of 1889-90, and there are gold-bearing sands in the Kanchi and 
other rivers, but an investigation by the Geological Survey 
tended to show that no oceurrenesis at present known of either 
vein or alluvial gold worthy of exploitation on European lines.* 
Specimens of galena have been obtained in the Subarnarckha 
near Silli, and doubtless, when the two Karanpura eod!-fields 
come to be worked, some of the coal production may come from 
this district. 

The greater portion of the district was at one time covered 
with dense forests. At the present day the central and eastern 








* The gold-bearing rocks of Chota Nagpur have heen described by S, Me 
Maclaren in Records, Geological Survey of India, Volume XXXI, Part Ti. 
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plateaux are for the most part denuded of forests, and only small 
serub jungle, with few big trecs, is found on the hills, while 
patches of jungle, known as para, still remain dotted among 
the cultivated lands and are the only traces of the forest which 
once covered the whole of this area. In the west and north-west 
of the district there are still large areas of unbroken forest, but 
even in these parts cultivation is rapidly being extendcd at the 
expense of the forest and the large trees are being cut out and 
sold for commercial purposes, A more detailed description of the 
forests of the district is given in a later Chapter. 


The Ranchi district is the centre of the second, or South 
Gangetic, tract in which s@/ (Shorea robusta) is gregarious. The 
best s#/ forests are invariably found in the valleys, where in good 
soil straight trees, 100 to 120 feet in height, with a girth of ten 
to fifteen feet, used to be found,; in the hills and on the slopes of 
the’ g42ts, the trees are short and-stimtcd, and on the driest south- 
ern slopes sd/ is supplanted by other trees of the so-called “ Mixed 
Forest”? type. In the valleys, especially in sheltered situations, 
the principal companions of sai arc the Asan (Terminalia tomen- 
tosa), Gambhar (Gmelina arboria), Kend (Diospyros tomentosa 
or melanoxylon, ebony) and Sima/ (Bombax malabaricum, the 
cotton tree). The Matua (Bassia latifolia) is common through- 
out Chota Nigpur, butin the forests is chiefly confined to the 
hills. 2un (Cedrela Toona) and Scsw (Dalbergia Sissoo), both 
valuable timber-yielding trees; ‘are not native of Chota Nagpur, 
but are frequently planted. //ara (Terminalia chebula), Karam 
(Adina cardifolia), Kuswm (Schleichera trijuga), Pasar (Ptero- 
carpus Marsupium) are also important species of trees. In the 
inferior sé/ forests in the hills are found Ddaura (Anogeissus 
latifolia), Piar (Buchania latifolia), Sidsa (Lagerstremia par- 
viflora), Khair (Acacia catechu), Amaléas (Cassia fistula) and 
Bamboo (Dendro-calamus strictus). The undergrowth in the 
sai forests consists principally of Woodfordia floribunda, Kurchi 
(Holarrhena antidysenterica), Croton oblongi-folius and species 
of Gardenia and Randia. Mixed with the sd/ are also a number 
of characteristically Central India trees, which do not cross the 
Geneetivy pliin, such as Cochlospermun, Soymida, Boswellia, 
Hardwickia and Bassia, In the villages there are groves of 
mangocs (Mangifera Indica), but few of the better fruit-bearing 
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varieties are found. Jamun (Eugenia Jambolona), Karanj (Pon- 
amia Glabra), Te¢ar (Tamarindus indica), Bael (Aegle Marme- 
gos), Jack-fruit (Autocarpus integrifolia), Pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
and Bar (Ficus Bengalensis) are common [round village sites. 
The Palas (Butea frondosa and Butea Superba) is often gregari- 
ous in cultivated and waste lands, and its wealth of scarlet 
blossom in the hot season is astriking sight. The convolvulace- 
ous creeper (Porana Paniculata), the well-known bridal creeper, 
displays a mass of white flowers along the géés in November, 
and a large variety of tree and ground-orchids are to be found 
in the jungle. Palms are seldom found but the dwarf palm 
(Phanix Acaulis or Khair (is found on the upper edge of the ghats. 

Of the timber-yielding trees the most important are the sa, 
gambhar, tun, sisu, kend, asan and stmal. The principal fruit 
trees are the mango, jamun, jack-fruit, and mahud ; but many 
other forest shrubs and trees yield fruit which affords a valuable 
food-supply to the aboriginal inhabitants in years of scarcity, 
Mr. Slacke, in his report on the Settlement operations of the 
Chota Nagpur estate, enumerates twenty-one species of seeds and 
the fruits of forty-five uncultivated trees which are used as food, 
in addition to thirty-four trees, the leaves of which are used as 
sig (vegetables), and eighteen species of edible roots. Even this 
long list is probably not exhaustive. Mr. Slacke also gives the 
names of ninety-seven forest. products used as medicines, twenty - 
eight used as oils and gums, seventeen used as dyes, and thirty- 
three creepers or bark of trees used as rope-fibres. The length 
of these lists shows the economic value of the jungles to the 
aboriginal inhabitants. Various trees, such as the Zusum (Schleci- 
chera trijuga), pads (Butea frondosa), dumar (Ficus hispida), 
bair (Zizaphus jujuba) and £aram (Adina Cordifolia) are used for 
the cultivation of lac, but the best lac is obtained from the £usum 
and palas. 


In former times Ranchi was a happy hunting-ground for 
the sportsman, but this yeputation is no longer deserved, and, 
though returas show that wild animals and game of all deserip- 
tions are to be found in the district, yet Ranchi now compares 
very unfavourably with the adjoining districts of Singhbhiim 
and Palamau, and the enthusiastic sportsman or naturalist may 
spend many months scouring the jungle without finding 
apvything worth prescrvation, Various causeshave contributed 
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to this result. Cultivation, and the clearing of jungles for 
this purpose, has been widely extended during the last twenty’ 
years, andieven from the few strongholds, such as Bans Pahar 
in the extreme north-west corner of the district, or the jungles 
of Samsera and Malsara on the border of Gangpur in the south 
of the Simdega subdivision, the game is rapidly being driven by 
the exploitations of timber-contractors and the unrestricted 
depredations of native skeédris. The aboriginal shifa7i has no 
respect for age or sex, and with his’ bow and arrow or muzzle- 
loading gun will shoot any animal, large or small, that comes 
within range, and the wholesale destruction of smaller game which 
has gone on unchecked for years has driven the larger carnivorous 
animals to more favoured parts. For the preservation of the 
fauna of the district the establishment of sanctuaries for game 
is very necersary, or, failing this, the strict enforcement 
of the game laws, prohibiting the slaughter of females and 
immature males thronghout the year, and of all game during 
the hot weather. A reduction in the number of gun licenses 
might assist game-preservation, but even if gun licenses were 
considerably reduced, the slaughter of deer and small game 
would go on unchecked, as the bow in the hand of the abori- 
ginal is as useful a weapon as the gun. Gun licenses have 
been freely given in the past, to protect the inhabitants against 
the larger carnivora, and the total number of licenses at 
present in force is over 1,800. The destruction of wild animals 
has also been encouraged by the grant of rewards. The ordinary 
rewards are Rs. 25 for a tiger, Rs. 5 for a leopard or wolf, 
Rs. 2-8 for a bear or a hyena. 


Bordered as itis by Singhbham, Jashpur and Palamau, all 
containing reserve forests and large uncultivated tracts, the 
districé is naturally visited by tigers who are stragglers or 
excursionists from those more favoured parts. Owing to the 
dearth of deer and small game, tigers are ordinarily cattle- 
destroyers and frequently man-eaters. In the thanas in the south 
and west cf the district hardly a month passes in which half a 
dozen to a score of cattle aro not reported to have been killed by 
tigers and in the three years 191], 1912 and 1913 the average 
number of cattle killed by tigers m the district was 1,122. 
Jn these three years also 177 persons were killed by tigers, and at 
the beginning of 1913 there were six known man-eaters at 
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large, To rid the district of these pests, rewards of Rs. 500 
were offered for every tiger killed in thanas Torpa, Bano, 
Kolebira, Kochedega and Chainpur. The offer of these rewards 
had the desired effect, no less than five man-eaters being killed 
soon after they were proclaimed, In the year 1915 no 
less than four tizers were killed in Biru, and rewards of 
Rs, 500 were paid for each of them. During the three years 1911 
to 1918 thirty-four tigers were said to have been killed in the 
district, but, though the majority of these were no doubt killed 
within its borders, there is good reason to believe that native 
shikaris ave induced, even by the ordinary rewards of Rs. 25, to 
bring into the subdivisional headquarters at Gumla the skins of 
tigers killed in the adjacent native States. Though the aboriginal 
is foarless in attacking even a tiger, the most common way 
of destroying a man-eater or cattle-destroyer is by means of a 
trap set with a poisoned arrow. A six-foot bamboo bow is fixed 
flat on, or a foot above, the ground, with a poisoned arrow on the 
bow string, aimed so as to command the path by which the 
tiger is expected to approach, Across the path, about eighteen 
inches above the ground, a string is drawn and is attached to the 
stick which keeps the bow taut,in such a way that the 
least touch will release the arrow. To protect men and cattle 
from walking into the trap, two strings are fastened breast 
high across the path but, in spite of this device, cases occur in 
which men are fatally injured by the poisoned arrow. 

Leopards or panthers (Ielis Pardus) are very common 
and show the same phenomenon as the woodcock. Certain 
places always hold leopards and no sooner is one killed than 
another takes his beat. Biru Pahar and Palkot are typical 
rocky hills where leopards are to be found, and from the former 
no less than eight leopards have been killed in one year. The 
distinction between the rock and the wood panther, though 
admitted by few naturalists, is very clear in this district. The 
former is smaller, the spots closer and without any resemblance 
to a finger print ; the head bullet-shaped and the ears small and 
pricked. This animal is rarely dangerous and confines its 
depredations to goats, pigs, and even fowls, The larger species 
is frequently a cattle-destroyer, and in the years 1911 to 1913 
leopards were reported to have killed 1,720 head of cattle, 
During this period also 207 leopards were killed for rewards, 
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Bears are also common. The rocky bolder-strewn hills 
which are a distinctive feature of the district provide luxurious 
covert for the Ursus Melursus, and in April the falling mahua 
flowers and other fruit attract him to the neighbourhood of the 
villages, The bear is held in greater dread by the Kol than the 
tiger himself, and especially in November and December shows 
asavage and vindictive temper. Cases of mauling and scalping 
are common, and the wounds, though not very dangerous, are 
liable to set up blood-poisoning or tetanus, if not properly 
cleansed. 


Wolves are occasionally found, but are not nearly as common 
as in the neighbouring district of Hazaribagh, where a pack 
proved so destructive of children and cattle that a special reward 
of Rs, 50 a head had to be offered for theirextermination. Only 
ten wolves have been produced for rewards in the last three 
years, 


Hyanas and jackals are common, and the killing of the 
former, for which a small reward is paid, forms a regular source 
of income to some raiyats. The Bengal fox is found throughout 
the district. Wild cats are fairly common, but the tiger and 
leopard cats, if they exist, have not been brought to notice. 
Wild dogs, the worst destroyer of gamo in any jungle, are not 
common. The lynx, if it. ever is found, is a wandering specimen 
from the south. Wild pig are plentiful throughout the forest 
tracts of the district, especially in Biru and Bans Pahar. Badgers 
and porcupines are also found. 


The district formerly held a fair number of bison (Bos gaurus), 
but they are now very rare and only visitors from the reserve 
forests of Palamau or Surenja are to be found in the jungle in the 
north-west of the district. One old bull was shot in March 1913, 
so exhausted that its last charge left it unable to rise. Its con- 
dition and the fact that it was accompanied by three calves clearly 
showed that it was a fugitive from some distant jungle. Were 
the jungles of Bans Pahar and the neighbourhood to be preserved. 
for a few years, there is no doubt that bison would soon fill the 
coverts, for the bison multiplies freely when undisturbed. The 
bison is considerably smaller than the Assam variety (Bos frontalis), 
being little over fourteen hands in height. Sambar (Cervus 
unicolor) are also rapidly diminishing in number, and their 
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extinction is due to the shooting of hinds by aboriginal shrharts, 
whether raiyats or zamindars. They are still fairly common in 
‘some parts, such as Konpala, Udni, Onigara and Samscra. The 
Chital or sp tted deer (Cervus axis) isfound in small bands or 
pairs in most of the lighter jungles. Its scarcity is probably due 
to tigers who have a special liking for this species. The Chinkara 
oz ravine deer, common in [lazaribagh, does not appear to be found 
at all in Ranchi. His fatal curiosity has no doubt made him an 
easy prey tothe hunter. The little four-horned antelope, or sotra 
(Tetracerus quadricornis) and the barking deer (Cervulns muntjac) 
occur in all jungles. Hog deer are not found, but the smallest 
of the deer tribe, the mouse decr (Tragulus Meminua) has been 
fonnd in jungles inhabited by sdimbar. The ni/gaz or blue bull 
(Boselaphus tragocamelus) was formerly very common, and is 
still found in a good many jungles, such as those of Onigara in 
the north-west of Lohardagi—thana. The blue bull is very 
destructive to crops and his. extermination is hardly a matter of 
surprise or regret. [ares are common, and in every beat two or 
three fall victims to the axes or arrows of the boaters. 


The most noticeable game bird in the district is the pea fowl 
which is found everywhere, especially on the sides of the rocky 
hills on the outskirts of villages, Jungle fowl! and the painted 
spur fowl are less frequent but cling to certain jungles, such as 
those of Jamgiin on the borders of Ghaghra and Lohardaga 
thanas. The grey partridge is to be found in the patras and 
small xul/ahs, and quail arc found occasionally. The lower don 
lands usually contain a good number of snipe, and, though the 
lands are not large enough to give big bags, there are few places 
in which three or four couple cannot be got in a good year. 
Snipe are popularly supposed not to breed in this part of India, 
but an egg of an ordinary snipe has been found in Biru at 
the end of February. Ducks are not as plentiful as in districts 
where tanks and jhils abound, but the larger tanks and bandas, 
such as those at Ratu in Ranchi thana or at Toto in CGunmla 
thana usually hold some birds. The most common varietics are 
the gadwall, widgeon, white-eyed pochard, and cotton teal. The 
brahminy duck is found on some of the larger rivers, and on 
the Sankh wild geese are occasionally seen. Pigeon, both 
rock and green, are abundant and two species of sand grouse 
oscur, though not in large numbers. 
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Snakes are not very common in the district, but are most 
numerous in the lower plateau. The statistics show that 76 
persons and 9 cattle died of snake-bite in 1913, but such statis- 
ties are of little value. The cobra and the haratt are the most 
common species ; dhamans of considerable size are occasionally 
found and python are sometimes seen in the hilly tracts, Vari- 
ous species of harmless grass-snakes occur. 

There are no fisheries in the district and it is only in 
the tanks and Jéndhs in and near the town of Ranchi, where 
there is a large demand for fish both for the European and 
the Bengali community, that species such as the rohu, katla 
and mzrgel are reared. The larger rivers of the district are 
said to contain mahscer, while the Bachud is found in the deep 
pools of the River Sankh. The aboriginal inhabitants of the 
district amuse themsclves at some seasons of the year by catch- 
ing fish in the water-logged\ dow ficlds and streams with a 
bamboo trap known asa um orghimrt, and on the occasion of 
the Sarhul festival the youth of an Orion village make a 
fishing expedition to a tank or stream. 

The climate of the Ranchi plateau is unsurpassed in the 
Provinec. Tho elevation of over 2,000 fect above eea-level gives 
ita uniformly lower, range of temperature than the districts of 
Bihar. It is only during the months of April or May that the 
temperature rises to any great height, and for a few weeks a day 
temperature of more than 100°, which occasionally rises to 104° 
or 107°, makes one sceptical of Ranchi’s claim to be considered 
a hill station. But in spite of the high day temperature, the 
nights are cool and the atmosphere is so dry that the heat is by 
no means so oppressive as that of Bihar or Bengul, even though 
the thermometer stands many degrees higher. During this period 
of the year occasional thunderstorms and nor’ westers canse a 
refreshing fall in the temperature. The rains break usually 
before the end of June and the climate during this period 
of the yeat compares very favourably with that of many 
hill stations. Thanks to the excellent natural drainage, the 
rain flows away quickly and, unlike the Himalayan slopes, the 
platcau does not remain for days or weeks enveloped in fog and 
mist. Occasional breaks in the rains make life unpleasant, but 
they do not usually last for many days, and even during a long 
break the air is neither so saturated with moisture nor so 
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encivating as in the plains of Bihar or Orissa. The end of the 
rains is irregular; they sometimes end in the last weck of 
September, but there is often a heavy fall of rain during the 
first fortnight of October. The cold weather may ke said to 
begin with the first week of November. In December and 
January the temperature on the grass sometimes falls to freezing 
point, and in the early morning hoar-frosé covers the grass in 
the higher and more exposed parts of the district and does 
damage to the upland erops and young trees, A strong cold 
wind blows throughout January and the climate during this 
period of the ycar is extremely bracing and is not inferior to 
that of many health resorts in European countries. At the end 
of Febritary the day-temperature rises considerably and con- 
tinues to rise till it reaches its maximum in April or May. In 
the lower plateau the temperature is considerably higher than 
in the rest of the district and the moist enervating climate is the 
same as that of Manbbiim. 

Tho mean maximum temperature falls as low as 73° in Decem- ‘Temperature 
ber and January and rises to 96° in April and 99° in May.’ epee 
During the four months of the rainy season the mean maximum 
ts 838° or $4°. The mean minimum temperature never rises 
higher than 75°5° in May and June. In July, August and 
September it falls to 73° and 72° and during the next six months 
it averages about 57°5°, falling to 51° in December and January. 
The mean daily range of temperature varies from 24° in April 
to 10° or 11° in July and August. The humidity is at the 
lowest point in April when if is 42, It rises to 51 in May, 
79 in June, and reaches its maximum of 89 in August. During 
the cold-weather months it averages about 63, 

The following table, which is based on statistics since 1878, Rainfall. 
shows the average rainfall recorded in the town of Ranchi, 
thonth by month :— 
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Month. | Rainfall. 
—_—— | Inches. | Days on which rain falls. 
January va eee ssiiee 078 LS 
February ase on 135 29 
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Month, Rainfall. 

— | Inches. | Days on which rain falls. 
April ay vos 1:69 £°3 
May ee aaa 229° | 48 
June ihe ene O13 11°83 
July isl 
August 12:83 189 
September ‘vs 9°52 122 
October ... Ass 3-9 
Novomber = O22 9-3 
Lecember tee * 0:22 06 








Though the rainfall varies from year to year at the different 
recording stations, these figures may be taken as typical of the 
district. During the four cold-weather moaths the rainfall is very 
slight, and frequently one or.two.rainless months are experienced, 
though it is said that formerly the district never enjoyed a 
rainless month, Rain during November and December causes 
considerable damage to the harvested crops, but a fall of rain 
in January or Februury soften the fields for ploughing. In 
March thunderstorms and showers give a normal rainfall of 
over an inch, but April is cormparatively dry. During May 
the cyclonic storms, which come up from the Bay of Bengal 
in advance of the monsoon, give nearly 23 inches, and in June 
when the monsoon breaks, there are, on thin: avorage, eleven rainy 
days, During July an} August the rainfall is heaviest and there 
are, on the average, eightcen wet days in each of there two months, 
The rainfall in September averages over nine inches and is the 
most important of the year, as, if the monsoon fails early in the 
moth, the rice crops on the higher lands wither and there is 
sevrsity or famine, 
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The following table shows the averege annual rainfall 
at ten recording stations in the district. It 
that the rainfall is heaviest in Kurdeg, in the south-west 
and in Chainpur, in the west, and lowest at Tamar, Bano and 


Lohardaga :~~ 


Average Annual Ratnfall, 
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Statione, Average, 
Dohatdags a A715 
Ranchi ape a8 rr 58°39 
Sillt ay ra “ae we | 51°53 
Palkot ar S017 
Bano i a 45-07 
Tame ‘ad Me , 40°26 
Kurdeg ove ae 0-30 
Gumla ive aes ms 52°54 
Chainpw Guay 
Khunti as pre bo32 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORY. 
Excure for the hazy tewends of ‘the aboriginal races, there is 
little material even for conjecture as,to the carly history of Chota 


’ Nagpur, previous to the settlement of the Mundas and Oraons, 


The Munda legend of Sing Bonga refers to the race of the 
Asurs, and perhaps celebrates the triumph of that race over the 
original inhabitants of the.country, possibly the aneestors of the 
small iron-smelting tribe ofthat name, which still speaks a 
language akin to Mandar. (In yarious pasts of the district there 
are tumuli which are known by the Mundas as “the burial- 
grounds of the Asurs’, Some of them have been found to contain 
relics of an carlicr civilisation. Traces of the Stone Age have 
been found ia the modern districts of Manbhim and Singh- 
bhim and in partsjof Ranchi district, quartzite axes and spear- 
heads have been discovered in the Jheria eoal-fields, and a 
nunber of chert {lakes and knives at Chaibassa and Chakradhar- 
pur ; in this district a | beautifully made eclt was discovered 


in 1867 at Buradih in Tamar and in recent years many stone colts, 


including some very fine specimens, have been found in various 
parts. Copper celts have also been found, but in many instances 
their archwological yvatue was not appreciated and they have not 
been preserved. Recently, however, twenty-one celts were found 
in a village in Bagii thana, ‘hey are the common, Indian, flat, 
battle-axe type and in fashion and design appear to be of a pri- 
mitive type. Thore are also other traces of the copper age, and 
cinerary urns are veeasionally found, in the shape of large 
earthenware gharas, containing pieces of brase and bits of copper, 
the remains apparently of ornaments. The potiery is of an 
entirely different tyfe from that now made among the Mundas, 
being stronger and more ornate. All these remains go to corro= 
borate the Munda Icgend of an carlicr race and to prove that a 
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civilised race dwelt in the country long before the immigration 
of Kolarian tribes. 

References to the country, now called Chota Nagpur, are to 
be found in the earliest historians. Thus Pliny mentions that in 
the interior, south of Palibothra (Patna), dwelt the Monedes and 
the Sauri. These tribes have been identified, solely on the 
ground of similarity af name, with the Mundas and the Savaras, 
who, though they no longer speak adialect of Mundari, are 
probably Mundari by race. Ptolemy also refers to these two 
tribes, under the names of the Mandalai and the Sutravrai, 
Cunningham’s interpretation of Hwen Thsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim of the 7th century A. D., places the district of Ranchi 
within the kingdom of Kie-la-na Su-fa-la-na or Karna Suvarna, 
ordinarily identified with the Subarnarckha river, 

The origin of the Mundas and of the Dravidian Oraons is a 
problom that has often been discussed, Some ethnologists havo 
evolved the theory thit the Munda speakers entered India from 
the north-cast and the Dravidian speakers from the north-west. 
There is, however, little solid foundation for it, and further 
ethnological investigations. go to show a connection between the 
so-called Dravidian races and the races to the south and east of 
the Indian Peninsula. At a later, date “these races appear in 
north-western India andthe legends of the Mundas and the 
Tlindus point to a struggle between these races and the Aryan 
inva:lers, in which the former were gradually driven eastward. 

Though there is no cvidenee which enables us to fix the 
date at which the Mundas and Orions settled in Chota 
Nagpur, there is little or no doubt that the Mundas were 
the first to come and, entering the district from the 
west and north-west, gradually passed into the country which 
they now occupy in the cast and south-east of tho district. 

The ancestors of the Mundas and the Santals crossed 
the Son and advanced along the borderland that separates the 
present district of Hazaribagh from the districts of Ranchi and 
Palamau. The Santals crossed the Dimadar, and first resided in 
the district of Wazaribigh and then, following the course 
of the river, settled in Manbhim and the Santal Parganas. 
The Mundas preferred to make their way into the higher forest 
plateau of Nagpur and found their way to it, aceording to 
one tradition, through the pags of Owedanda in Burmu 
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thana. The Orions, according to their own tradition, came ftom 
the stronghold of Rohtas which had probably also at an earlier 
age been a resting-place of the Munda race. Driven from this 
stronghold by some more powerful tribe, of which the identity 
is uncertain but which may have been the Cheros or Kharwars, 
the Orion race split into two parts. One branch, the ancestors 
of the present Male tribe, proceeded down the Ganges and settled 
in the Rajmahal hills. The second division, by far the larger of 
the two, proceeded up the North Koel river and, passing through 
Palamau, emerged in the north-west of the Ranchi district. Here 
they found the forest country already opened up for them by their 
precursors, the Mundas, and, according to their own tradition, were 
received in friendly fashion by them, Traces of the Munda occu- 
pation of the west and north-west of the district, now occupied 
almost solely by Ordons, may be found in the Mundari s asda diris, 
or burial-grounds, which oceur in many places, in the Mundari 
names of the villages, andin the organization of the Orion vil- 
lages, which in many particulars resembles that of a Munda village, 
In Orion villages at the present day the priest, or pahan, 
is occasionally a Munda, and the reason given is that this descend- 
ant of the original settlers is better qualified to appease the local 
gods and spirits. Thc Mundas have tho following tradition of 
their migration within the district. A compact body of twenty- 
one thousand under the leadership of Risa Munda moved eastwards 
and settled in the village of Murima; a follower of Risa, Korumba 
by name, settled in the village, now known as Korambe after its 
founder, while another follower, Sutia, founded the village which 
came to be called Sutiambe, These two villages, Sutiambe and 
Korambe, are still mentioned by the Mundas of the central plateau 
as the cradle of the “ Konkpat ”” Mundas. This tradition clearly 
reflects the gradual eastward movement of the Mundas, who gave 
way before the more prolific Oraon raco and sought refuge once 
more in distant jungles. A portion of the race probably also 
split off and, following the course of the South Koel, settled in 
Singhbhim and became the ancestors of the Hos of the 
Kolban. 

The Mundas who first reclaimed the virgin jungle of Nagpur 
had no idea of individual ownership of landed property, All land 
was in the joint ownership of a family, or a group of agnate fami- 
lies. Each family made its own clearances, which came tp be called 
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hatu, villoge, and Jater khunthatti-hatu, or village of the family 
of the original settlers. The original villyge family gradually 
brauched off into a number of separate families belonging to the 
same £i/é, or'sept. The'r organization was patriarchal, the founder 
of the village, or the oldest representative of the founder, being 
the chief both in secular and relizious matters. As religious 
head of the village community, he was known as the Pahkin and 
was required to offer the public sacrifices in the sarna, or sacred 
grove, to propitiate the gods and spirits of the village and so 
protect the community from the ravages of wild animals and 
secure for them satisfactory harvests. As the head in secular 
matters, he presided over panchayats for the settlement of 
disputes, inflicted punishment for offences against established 
custom, and represented the community in its dealings with 
outsiders. Gradually the sccular and religious functions became 
distinct, and the next most_prominent_and influential man in the 
village became responsible for secular: affairs and was known 
as the Munda, aterm which eventually gave its name to the 
tribe. The two cffices were | liereditary and neither the Munda 
nor the Pasian had any rights superior to those of the other 
bhiinkars, or descendants of the original founders of the village. 


Over and above this village organization, the Mundasin course 
of time came to have a tribal organization. The descendants of 
the original settlers increased in number, the jungles and fields 
of the original settlementno,longer afforded adequate 
subsistence for all, fresh hamlets were opencd up and the 
inhabitants of the new villages, who had at the outset maintained 
their connection with the parent villages in respect of public 
worship in the sarnd and burial in the common gasan, eventually 
established their own burial-grounds and public sacrifices, and 
formed an independent village community. With the -parent 
village, however, they continued to constitute, for social and poli- 
tieal purposes, the group of allied villages, known as the parka 
or patét. The parka was in ancient times simply a wider brother- 
hood than the village, designed so as to afford greater protection 
to the communities against the aggression of other village units 
that surrounded them. A leader being required, the Munda of 
the parent village, or the strongest and most influential of the 
headmen, became the Mandi of the pattc: and presided over the 
panchayat composed of the Mundas and Pahans from the villages 
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which formed the group. A similar organization was adopted by 
the Oraons, the head of the parka being known as the Raja, a 
title remembered by them from the days when they lived among 
the Hindus in Rohtas. 

According to the traditicn of the two races, this organization 
was found to be defcetive and the Mankis and Parha-Rajas 
about the 6th century a.p. selected one of their number 
to be the Chicf Manki or Raja. The Manki so seleeted 
was the Manki of Sutiambe, from whom is descended the present 
family of the Nagbansi Rajis of Chota Nagpur, The 
family legend of the Maharaja of Chota Néigpur, which 
is given in detail in the Gazetteer under the description of the 
village Sitigmbe, agrecs in many respects with the Munda and 
Oraon tradition. The first Raja is said to have been the son of 
the great snake-god, Pundarika Nag, by Parvati, the daughter of 
a Benares Brahman, and to have been born at the village of 
Satiambe near Pithauria, while his parcuts were on a pilgrimage 
to Puri. Pundarika Nag, being’ forced to reveal his identity to 
his wife, forthwith disappeared in his proper form in a pool of 
water, and Parvati, in great agony of mind over the result of 
her womanly inquisitivencss, immolated hersclf on a funeral pyre, 
The child, whose name was announced to be Phani Mukut Rai, 
was brought up by Madra, the Manki of Sitiambe, with his 
own son. When both the boys were about twelve years of agi, 
Madta found the adopted son to be s> much cleverer than his 
own sonthat he named him as his suceessor, and the other 
Mankis and Parha-Rajas unanimously elected Phani Mukut Rai 
to be their Chief. This event is said to have taken place in 
Sambat 121 or 64 a. p., but this date is undoubtedly too early, 
and it may safely ke put some five centuries later. It was 
certainly subsequent to the migration of the Hos into Singh- 
bhiim, as they have no such tradition among their legends. 

The Chicf Manki, or Raja, in whatever manner he may have 
been appointed, had criginally exactly the same position in the 
group of pat/is that the Manki had in the group of villages. 
Ty degrees he came to acquire the position of a feudal overlord. 
It is not difficult to picture the stages by which this position 
was reached. During the military expeditions, in which the 
Raja was the national leader, services were rendered, and contri- 
butions paid, by the Mankis; on ceremonial occasions and at 
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festivals, presents, or salami, were given ; gradually the contribu- 
tions were increased and, instead of being given occasionally, came 
to be given regularly. The Rajis also became Hinduized, 
and formed marital alliances with families long recognized 
as Hindu; Rajputs and Brihmans from Hindustan were invited 
to settle in the country and to assist the Raja in his expeditions 
against neighbouring States or in controlling his own vassals, They 
were rewarded with grants of land or villages, and began to 
dispossess the village communities of their rights. Thus began 
the struggle between the aboriginal cultivators and the alien 
landlords which has continued unceasingly till the present day. 

To the Aryans and to the Muhammadan_ historians the whole 
of Chota Nagpur and the adjoining hill States was known as 
Jharkand, or the forest tract. It was an inaccessible frontier 
country and was probably one of the last conquests of the 
Mughals in Hindustan. 

The first mention of the district is found in the Chronicles 
of Ahmad Yadgar* who relates that the Emperor Sher Shah 
sent an expedition against the Raja of Jharkand, in order to secure 
possession of a famous white elephant, named “Syim Chandrat”’, 
which had the peealiarity of niver theowine dust upon its head. 
The expedition avhieved its object and Sher Shah regarded his 
capture of the elephant /as an omen that he would one day be 
Emperor at Dethi. Lt was not till three-quarters of a century 
later that an attempt was made to bring the country into sub- 
jection. In 1585, the 30th ‘year of Akbat’s reign, Shahbaz 
Kban sent a detachment to ‘ Kokrah, the well!-sultivated district 
between Orissa and the Dakhin ruled over by Madhu Singh’’. 
The result of the expedition is thus described in the Ain-i-Akbari : 
“As the country is inaccessible, the Raji thought he was safe 
and assumed an independent attitule, Our men, however, entered 
the district and carried off much plunder. The Raja became 
tributary (Malguzar) and was thus fortunate to get under the 
shadow of the Imperial Government ’’. 

The Muhammadans were no doubt attracted to the country 
by its reputation for diamonds, and, in the early years after their 
conquest, the Governors of Bihar sent frequent detachments 








* Mas. Pages 170—-175. 


+The Bengali uame “Syim Chandra ” goo to show that this expedition wos 
only againat that part of Jharkand which now forma; cha district cf Man- 
pbhum and did not peuctrate to Choti Njanur proper. 
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into the country and were satisfied with a tribute of two or 
three diamonds. The Chiefs also rendered service to the 
Emperor, and in 1591 Madhu and Lakhmi Rai of Kokrah 
served in the detachment commanded by Yusuf Chak Kashmiri, 
which marched over Jharkind to Midnapore and joined the 
imperial army under Man Singh in the cunquest of Orissa, 

The Emperor Jabingir sought to bring into more complete 
subjection this country in which diamonds were said to be found 
of the value of a lakh of rupees each, and he directed Ibrahim 
Khan, on his appointment as governor of Bihar, to “ invade the 
district and drive away the unknown petty Raja”. Ibrahim 
Khan invaded Chota Nagpur in 1616, refused to be satis- 
fied with the few diamonds and elephants which the Raji 
sent him, overran the country and took possession of its 
diamond washings. The Raji was captured and sent to 
Delhi, with his diamonds and twenty-three elephants. Accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Chota Nagpur Raj, the defeat- 
ed Raja was the 45th Chief, Durjan Sal. He was removed 
from Delhi to Gwalior, where he was kept in confinement for 
twelve years, but secured his release owing to his skill in 
testing diamonds. He is said to have pointed out the flaw 
in a diamond, over which the Court jewellers were at 
variance, and, to prove that he was right, to have tied it to 
the horns of a fighting ram and set it to fight with another 
yam on whose horns an unblemished diamond was fastened, with 
the result that the former split’ while the true diamond 
was uninjured. The Emperor was s9 pleascd at this that he 
not only gave him his release but granted his prayer that the 
other Chiefs imprisoned with him might be set at liberty. 
Darjan Sal was restore] to his former rank and ordered to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs. 6,000. During the next century and 
a half, the Raja’s relations with the Muhammadans appear to 
have been peazeful, exept for occasional expeditions to enforce 
payment of the tribute. Thus, in 1724 the Subadar of Patna 
marched to the foot of the hills, bu! stopped his advance on re- 
ceiving from the Raja’s agent a nazarana of a lakh of rupees, of 
which Rs. 4,500 were in cashand the rest in diamon|s, An ex- 
pedition in 1731 was arrested in a similar way, the Subadar mect- 
ing with considerable resistance and being glad to compromise his 
elaim by receiving Rs. 12,000 from the Ghatwal of Ramgarh 
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on account of the Nagpur Raja. The Rajas of this time claim- 
ed to be the overlords of the Ghatwals of Ramgarh and Pala- 
mau, but the overlordship was probably only nominal, as the 
Chiefs of Nagpur were fully oceupied in keeping in subjection 
their own immediate vassals, 

During this period there must have been a considerable 
immigration of Muhammadans into the country, as villages 
composed entirely of Muhammadans are found seattcred over 
the district. The Rajas also succeeded in consolidating 
their power over the aboriginal inhabitants by the introduction 
of Hindu settlers, who were given grants of villages on 
easy conditions. Many of the settlers, either of this, or an 
earlier, period, were required to render military service and to 
keep a standing militia for the assistance of the Raja in his 
expeditions against external enemies or against his own sub- 
jects. That the Rajas of this time did much to spread the 
Hindu religion is shown by the temples in various parts of the 
district. The palace and temples at Doisi were built between 
the years 1683 and 1711; the temple at Chutia bears the date 
1685 and that at Jagannathpur 1691. At TBorea there 
is an inscription on the temple to the effect that it was 
begun in 1665 and completed in 1682, at a cost of Rs. 14,001, 
and at Tilmi a well in the fortress of the Nagbansi Thakurs of 
that village bears the date 1737. The Brahmans who flocked 
to the Raja’s court had to be supported and received drvé 
grants of lands or villages. These holders of service tenures 
were only entitled to the supplies and services formerly 
given to the Raja, but they did not rest content with this small 
share of the produce. They enhanced their demands for supplies 
and services, they collected a certain portion of the rent payable 
by the raiyats, or parjas, to the members of the fhunthacti family, 
and gradually acquired a proprictary right to the lands which they 
called by name of rajhas or “the Raja’s share’, A more 
detailed account of the manner in which the villave communities 
were gradually spoiled of their rights will be found in another 
chapter, but it is necessary to mention it in this place, as the 
gradual growth of the power of the Raja and his jagirdars 
accounts for many of the agrarian troubles of the 19th century, 

In 1765 onthe grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Pihar, and 
Orissa to the Hast India Company, Chota Nagpur, as part of the 
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Subah of Bihar, passed to the British, but it was not till some 
years later that they made any effortto oceupy the country. In 
1769 Captain Came entered Palaman, in order to reinstate the 
local Raja and bring that part of the country under British sub- 
jection. The Rijiof Nagpur at this time was in difficulties, 
not only from the petty Rajas who had made themselves indepen- 
dent of his authority bat also from the Hos or Larka Kols of 
Singhbhiim who were rav..ging the southera parganas, in revenge 
for the attempts which he had made to subjugate them. Ile also 
had a long-standing fead with the Raja of Ramgarh, Machchan 
Singh, who, he asserted, had acquired power by being employed 
forthe Nizamit and had usurped authority over him. Raja 
Dripnath Sahi, accordingly, went to Captain Camac in 1772 
and, after exchange of turbans with the Company’s represen- 
tative, duly acknowledged himself a vassal of that power, 
gave a nazerdad of Wks..3,000 anl agreed to do service against 
the Marathis, In return for this Captain Camac recom- 
mended that he should be allowed to pay his revenue direct 
to Government instead of through the Rija of Ramgarh, and 
represente 1 to the Counzilat Patna the importance of securing in 
their intarests the Rija of Chota Nagpur “ whose coantry would 
forn an eective barrier to the ingarsions of the Marathis, thus 
covering Bihar and Birbhum and ut the same time giving them 
the command of the passes inte the Deecan’’. The Raja also 
offered to pay Rs. 12,090 im ligujof Rs. 6,000 which hal been 
previously extrictel, The Counzilat Patna aceepted the offer 
and made a settlement for three years (1772-1775). The Raja 
assisted the British troops in subduing Ramegarh, but 
subsequently fell into arrears over the payment of his revenue 
owing to the incursions of the Marathis and the refusal 
of the petty Rajas of Silli, Tamir, Bundu, and Barwe to pay 
their tribute, and in 1773 Captain Camac was forecd to send 
troops into the country to make him fulfil his obligations, In 
1774 the sottloment was renewed for a further period of three 
years, but the Raja stipulated to pay an enbanced amount, viz., 
Rs, 15,001. 

The Raja was, however, a constant defaulter in the 
payment of revenue and refused to mect the officers of 
Government who were cent to induce him to pay 
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his dues.* Mr. Ramus, who suceceded Captain Camac in 
charge of the military collectorship of Rimgarh, reported to the 
Board of Revenue, in 1775, that “many of the zamin- 
dars have paid no attention when summoned to attend. The 
Hiaja never hears. Whencver any forte is sent into bis country, 
he immediately flies into the Maratha country. He is very 
capable of paying his revenue but always evades and can never 
be compelled to obedience, save by force’. To assist the Ram- 
garh Collector in his dealings with theze recaleitiant zamindars, 
a force of five companies of scpoys had been established at Chatra 
in 1778, and it was only the presence of these troops who were 
operating in Barwe under Captain Camac that induced the Raja 
in that year to execute his agreements. 

The Raja was allowed a free hand in the internel adininis- 
tration of the country, though it was nominally included in the 
milifary collectorship of the district, of Remgarh, which was 
formed in 1780, with’ headquarters at Shergati, in the 
Gaya district, and at Chatra, iu the Mazaribigh district, The 
district embraced the whole of the present distriets of Hazzribi gh 
and Palamau and parts of the districts of Gaya, Minbhum and 
Monghyr, as well as Chota Nagpur proper. ‘The district officer 
combined the functions of Judge, Magistrate and Collector, but 
paid little attention to matters cther than the collection of 
revenue, 

Under the terms of his /edulzyat, the Raja agreed to be 
responsible fir the safety of travelle:s and to arrest thieves and 
dakaits and bring them to justice. There were no police thanas 
and matters were left pretty much to his digerction. “ Tle ad- 
ministered,” says Colonel Dalton, “ justice and the police under 
the frudal system that had previously prevailed, working 
through his vassals, some of whom were Rajas like himself of 
the old race, holding extensive estates, some of whom were 
brethren of his own in possession of maintenance grants and 
some persons on whom he had conferred séyers on condition of 
their supporting him’. His administration was hardly success- 
ful. In 1793 the Collector invited him to Chatra with the 
object of making some arrangements for the punctual payment 





* The traditional reason for this conduct is as follows :—On the occasion 
of the meeting of Captain Camne and the aja, the latter was wearing a jewelled 
turban of great value, Captain Camac persuaded him to exchange head-dresses 
and the Baja was so wrath at being deprived of his jewels in this way that he 
vowed not ty meet the British Representative again, 
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of his revenue and also of persuading him “ to adopt some scheme 
for checking the excesses which had been and are practised in bis 
gamindari, which has been for a long time past the receptacle for 
murderers, thieves, vagabonds and all disturbers of the publie 
peace’. Signs of unrest among the aboriginal population of the 
country were also in evidence and occasionally attracted the notice 
of the authorities. In 1789, there was an insurrection in Tamér, 
which was only put down by an expedition, and disturbances 
in this part continued till 1795. A lurid picture is painted 
of the disorders prevailing in the district by Captain Rough- 
sedge, Commandant of the Rimzarh Battalion, in a letter 
dated 27th October 1806, and his description of the murder of 
the Raja of Barwo by the agents of the Raja of Négpur 
throws a flood of light on the state of the country. “I cannot 
avoid mentioning, however, the treacherous and cruel murder of 
Haririm Singh, the Raja of Batwe, in the year 1801. ‘This 
person’s pargana was overrun and ¢onquered by the neighbouring 
Raja of Sirguja, and being unsupported by his immediate 
superior, the Raja of Chota Nagpur, he was-obliged to submit 
to the invader, whose troops kept possession for some years but 
retreated on the intelligence of Colonel Jones’ approach. Tho 
Raja of Chota Nagpur availed himself. of these circumstances to 
attempt the recapture of Barwe; but his troops would have had 
no chance of success, had not Captain Jones and Mr. Smith (at 
that time Magistrate of Ramgarli) addressed letters to the Raja 
of Barwe, inviting him to submit on an assurance of personal 
safety. On the faith of these letters and the solemn promises 
of his captors, he was induced to place himself in the hands of 
the Raja of Chota Négpur, whose officer sent him two days after- 
wards under an escort to Palkot. Within one mile of this place, 
he was taken out of his palanquin and put to death in cold blood 
by the party who attended him and who had been sent by the 
Raja for this particular purpose. I do not believe that any 
judicial enquiry was ever made or complaint instituted on ac- 
count of this atrocious act, and, as the present Raja of Chota 
Nagpur is not concerned, I should not have thought it applicable 
to my subject, did it not seem to prove that the want of 
proper authority in the district is of no recent date, and that the 
protection accorded to th’s person by the chief local officers 
of Government was thus contemptuously rendered ineffectual by 
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an individual ealling himself a British subject and in a district 
declared to be amenable to British laws’’- 

‘The Raji was in fact thoroughly disloyal, and Captain Rough- 
scdge in another letter wrote of him as follows: —“ I hope I have not 
unsuacessfully shown the necessity for reforms, and to these facts 
and arguments brought forward I will only add that the slightest 
mark of attachment or loyalty to the Government shown by any 
individual in Chota Nagpur at the present day is sufficient to bring 
down upon him the undisguised and serious displeasure of the Raja 
and his officers’. An attempt was made to remedy this state of 
affairs and in 1806 Mr. Blunt, the Magistrate of Ramgarh, 
obtained the sanction of Government to the introduction of a 
system of police under Regulation XVIII of 1805, but the 
measure was never carried into effect, the Raja being evidently 

opposed to the proposal. 

Further disturbances occurred=in)1807 and 1808. Owing 
to the disputes of the Raja with his, brothers, Captain 
Roughsedge again marched into the country. The Raja’s 
Diwan, Din Dyal Nath, who had established a complete ascendancy 
over him and was primarily responsible for the disputes, fled 
the country with his followers and was arrested in Caleutta and 
brought to Chatra. The Raja met the British officer, paid up 
his arrears of revenue and settled his quarrels with his brothers. 
To secure better administration in future, he was ordered to 
keep up police thanas, six of which “were established in 1809. 
The year 18U9 is thus a noteworthy one in the history of the 
district, for it marksthe beginvinz of the disappearance of the 
fendal authority of the Raja. 

The policesystem then originated was, however, at first no 
more successful than the feudal system which it had superseded. 
The Raja was not unnaturally opposed to a measure which dimi- 
nished his authority and increased his expenditure and did all he 
could to nullify its effects. In 1819 he was deprived of his 
control over the police, in consequence of his failure to render any 
assistance to the Magistrate in the detection of a case in which 
a woman was murdered for having practised magical arts 
against the Raja’s son and daughter. Another cause of 
the failure of this system of government was that the 
new police officers were foreigners from Bihar or the North- 
West, who joined with the alien jagerdars in oppressing the 
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people. ‘The aboriginals had no hope of obtaining justice. “ The 
Raja by no means satisfied at his own loss of dignity and authority 
gave but surly answers to complainants who came before him. 
The darogas, or native police officers, the highest resident officials 
under the British Government, declared that it was not compe- 
tent for them to dezide on the grievances which most harassed 
the Kols, who complained that they had been dispossessed by 
foreigners, Muhaminadans, Sikhs and others, It often happen~ 
ed that the unfortunate Kol who with difficulty made his way to 
the far of station of Chatra or Shergati found the tables turned 
on him when he got there. A host of witnesses in the pay of 
the opposite party were already on the spot, prepared to prove 
that he had not only no rights in the land but was a turbulent 
rebel besides”. Typical of the state of country were the dis- 
turbances which broke out in Tamar in 1820. Major Rough- 
sedge, who hal been appointe] in 1519 to be the first “ Political 
Agent to Government.in South Bihar and the recently ceded 
districts aljacent to that Provincé *’ and was responsible for the 
tranquillity of the country, reported that ths disturbance was due 
to the oppression practise] by the Raja of Tamir upon one of 
his vassals, Raghanath Singh. Raghunath Singh in the hope of 
redress went to the contt at Chatri, but the evidence kept in 
readiness for him by the Tainar zamindar caused his committal 
to the Court of Circuit and bis eondemnation to transportation or 
imprisonment for life. Tamar had been in a disturbed state for 
some years and in 1820-two Mundas, Rudu and Kantu, at the 
head of three hundred followers, attacked a Manjhi whom they 
regarded as responsible for a drought in the previous year, mur- 
dered his son, burnt his village, and then proeceded to vent thair 
wrath upon other landlords. Fora long time they defied the 
authorities and were not redueed till military operations ona large 
scale had been taken against them. 

Tho After the suppression of this disturbance, the country was 

ofthe Kol, temporarily tranquil, but the smouldering discontent of the 

1831-32. aboriginals at last broke out in the gzeat Kol Insurrection of 
1831-32, The immediate occasion of the rising was an incident 
which occurred in pargana Sonpur. ‘The Maharsja’s brother, 
Kuar Harnith Sahi, had received the pargana as a maintenance 
grant and gave out the villages in farm to Sikhs, Muhammadans 
and others, over the heads of the Mankis and Mundas. Twelve 
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villages belonging to Singhrai Manki were leased to 2 ob) 
who, not content with taking away his lands, carried off his 
sisters as concubines. A graphic description of their grievances 
is given in the statement of Bindra Manki, Singhrai’s brother, 
taken at the time by the Magistrate of Chatra. He narrates 
that a anda of Sonpur carried off all their cattle in return for 
two old buffaloes which they had borrowed from him; that they 
took the law into their own hands and recovered two bullocks 
with the aid of some men lent by the Raja of Bandgaon, that a 
complaint was lodged against them at Shereati and that they 
were seized by the Munshi and Jamadar of Chakradharpur, but 
after being kept in the stocks for fifteen days they effected their 
escape ; that in revenge for their escape, the Munshi and Jamadar 
carried off and ravished their wives ; that they told their grievan- 
ces fo the Raja of Porihat who merely told them to do as they 
pleased, but to be careful not to get him into trouble, The end 
of the statement is pathetio: - “ Wereturned home, invited all 
the Kols, our brethren and caste, toassemble at the village Lankha 
in Tamar, where we had a consultation. The-Pathans had taken 
our honour and the Sikhs onr sisters and the Kuar had forcibly 
deprived us of our estate of twelve villages. Our lives we con- 
sidered of no value and being of one caste and brethren, it was 
agreed upon that we should commenceto cut, plunder, murder, 
and eat. We said if any were hanged, it would be we four; if 
any put in irons, we should be the four. It is with this resolu- 
tion that we have been murdering and plundering those who have 
deprived us of both honour and homes, conceiving that commit- 
ting such outrages our grievances would come to light and if we 
had any master, notice would be taken of them and justice 


rendered 7’. 
The principal leaders of the revolt came from Porahat in the 


district of Singhbhiim, and these joined with the Soupur Mundas 
to carry into effect the resolution made at Lankha. On Decem- 
ber 20th a number of villages, held in farm by the Sikhs, Hari 
Singh and Diyal Singh, were plundered and burned by a body of 
gaven hundred Kols under Surga, the aggrieved Munda of 
Singhbhiim and Singhrai. A few days later the villages of two 
Muhammadan ¢ichadars were also burnt, the servant of one of 
them being thrown into the fire. Jafar Ali Khan, the farmer 
of village Gingria, bad incurred the special hostility of the 
Mundas by refusing to pay fair prices to the Munda women who 
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came to sell iron; his village was destroyed and ten inmates of 
his house, including some Munda women whom he had sedueed, 

were burnt alive. 1 was probably the intention of the insurgents 

to confine the plundering and looting to Sonpur and its imme- 

diate neighbourhood. In January 1832 the number of insur- 
gents was estimated to be 1,000 or 1,200, but the arrows of war 

were circulated through the whole country and by the middle of 
January the Oraons had joined the Nos and Mundas. The 

Nazir of the Shorgati court, who was sent to tranquillize the 

country, only succecded in aggravating the situation by arresting 

one of the leaders; to his proclamation that they would recover 

their lands if they desisted from their campaign of rapine and 

bloodshed, the Kols indignantly replied that they would obey 

none but the Maharaja and leave not a forciguer alive in Nagpur, 

Tn every village the Suds, or Hindus, and the Dikus, or foreign 

landlords, were murdcred or, receiving warning in time, fled the 

country. Hven the petty “Rajas of Raho, Bunlu, Tamir, and 

Barwe, though neither Sads nor Dihus, narrowly escaped with 

their lives, when those places were sacked and destroyed. Tho 

British authorities were entirely unpreparcd foran outbreak of 

sich mienitule, Captain Wilkingon, with a few troops, reached 

the outskirts cf the plateau in the middle of January and com- 

pelled Pithanria and the neighbouring villages to submit and had 

some hard fighting round Nazri. By the middle of February 
sufficient troops were collected to form three flying columns which 
swept the country in parallel) lines, as they advanced from 
south to north. The columns mot with little resistance, 

save in Sonpur where the insurgimts had abandoned their 

villages and taken to the hills. All the columns concen» 
trate] in this country and secured the surrender of the leaderg 
on March 19th, 1832. To Captain Wilkinson belongs the 
credit for bringing the operations to such a successful issue. He 
cultivated the acquaintance and the friendship of the Mundas of 
Tamir, persuaded them and their Mankis to dissociate themselves 
from the Larka Kols and to keep them out of the dominions 
of the Raja, and also made friends with the Sardérs of the Larkas 
in Porahat. Many are the stories which the Mundas relate 
about “ Alkinsun Sahib”, the name by which they remember 
Captain Wilkinson, the first Agent to the Governor General in 
the South-West Frontier Agency. 
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Though the occasion of the insurrection was the treatment of 
the Sonpur and Porahat Mundas by the Sikh and Mubammadan 
thikadars, the causes were more deep-seated, as the following 
extracts from the report of the Joint Commissioners, My. Dent 
and Captain Wilkinson, will show :— 

“The Kols throuzhout Nagpur had within the last few 
years had their rents increased by their e/a@@adirs, zamindars and 
thikadars by 35 per cent. They had made roads through the 
pargana without payment, as begarrtes (forcvd labour). The 
Mahajans, who advaneed money and grain, managed within a 
twelve month to get from them 70 per cent., and sometimes more. 
They disliked the tax upon liquor, which was fixed at four annas 
a house, but more than that amount was levied very generally, 
hesides a rupee sa/aémz on almost every villave and a dhasi or 
goat. Thé thana establishments were also complained of, anda 
dak establishment was kept up, the.expense of which fell npon 
the Kols of those villages which were situated on the lines of 
roid traversed by the daé.7 The raiyats of the Rai’s Fhandar 
(kids) villages eompliin that the present Diwan had within the 
lust five vears taken from then double the quintity of saa grain 
fproduce-rent) whieh he did formerly. The peons collecting 
rents in the d¢andar villages formerly teecived one pada of rice 
orone anna per diem. They now take four since the present Diwin 
came into power. The déangars, who go as labourers into Bengal 
and other parts of Indix, are on thetr-return forced to pay one 
rapee t> the owner or farmer of the villag>. Many people from 
below the what have settled in Nagpur and it was one of the 
subjects of complaint among the Kole that within the last 
five years several of these settlers, to whom they had become 
deeply indebted, had pressed so hard for payment that many of 
the Kols had executed sewak pat‘as, that is, had sold their ser- 
viees till the debt was discharged, which was in fact binding 
themselves to give their wh le earnings to their creditor, reeriv- 
ing from him food and clothing, or to work fer hi: exclusively, 
thus becoming his bondsman for life. The comp‘aints against 
the thana ama were loud in our progress through the 
country, but the number of instances of exaction are hy no means 
as numerous as we anticipated’, The Commissioners did not 
consider that there was any truth in the allegation that the Roja 
had stirred up iusurrection, though there were many reasons why he 
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should wish to be rid of British interference. He had been deprived 
ofhis influence and authority over the jagirdirs, who now 
merely paid him rent, bat formerly, before the country became 
subject to the Regulations, had been liable to forfeit their estates 
if they failed in rendering him services, He had also been a peeu- 
niary loser, as he had been prohibited, in 1783, from collecting 
madad in addition to the rent, and also the panchpownea, or 
tax on certain castes and trades, and contributions on occasions of 
mourning and rejoicing in the royal family. 

The suppression of the revolt was followed by a number 
of administrative reforms, In Sonpur, the Mankis and Mundas 
were all reinstated in their villages on reduced rentals, and the 
tlhikadars were referred to the Kuar for the adjustment of 
their claims. The proposal to introduce opium cultivation 
was dropped, and collections on account of excise andthe dak 
cess were temporarily suspended. But the chief Icsson learnt 
by the insurrection was the neeessity for a closer adminis- 
tration and miore effective control by British officers on the 
spot. Accordingly, the whole system was changed, and the 
South-West Frontier Agency was established in 1834, with 
headquarters at Kishanpur (Ranchi). The Agency included 
all Chota Nég@pur proper as well as Palimau, Kharakdiha, 
Ramgarh, Kundu, tho Jungle mahals (except Bishenpur, 
Sainpahari, and Sherghar), pargana DhalbbGm and the depen- 
dent Tributary Mahals. Within the territory so constituted, 
the operation of the Regulations and of the rules for the 
adininistration of civil and criminal justice and the collection 
of revenue was suspended. By the rules framed  un- 
der the Regulation, the Agent was given very wide 
powers. Ie was vested with the same powers as were exercised, 
by Commissioners of Revenue and by Civil and Sessions Judges, 
but was enjoincd to conform to all orders from the Sadar 
Dewani and Nizamat Adalat, the Sadar Board of Revenue, 
and the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium. Subordinate 
to the Agent were the officers styled “ Principal Assistants 
to the Agent to the Governor General ”, who were in charge of 
the divisions known as the Manbhim, Lohardaga, and Hazari- 
bagh Divisions. Captain Thomas Wilkinson was appointed the 
first Agent, and one of his Principal Assistants, Lieutenant Ouscley, 
was placed in charge of the Lohardaga Division, which corresponded 
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roughly to the present districts of Palamau and Ranchi, with 
headquarters at Lohardaga. 

The most important result of the establishment of the 
Agency was that, for the first time since the ‘cession of the 
Diwani, a regular system of Police and Courts for the admi- 
nistration of justice by British officers was instituted. For the ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice, the Assistants had powers similar 
to those exercised at the present time by. the Deputy Com- 
missioners. In addition to ordinary magisterial powers, they were 
able to pass sentence of imprisonment for a period of seven years. 
Their procecdings were subject to revision by the Agent, who 
had power to confirm, annul, or modify them at his discretion. 
For the administration of Civil Justice, there were two Munsifs, 
one at Loharlaga, and one at Ranchi, while the Principal Sadar 
Aminat Gola also appears to have exercised jurisdiction. The 
Principal Assistants tried some ,origimal civil suits and heard 
appeals from the decisions of the Munsifs.. For the guidance of 
the Courts, a simple Code of rules was drawn up by Captain 
Wilkinson, which, though not sanctioned by Government, appears 
to have been followed till the introduction of the Code of Civil 
Procedure (et VIII of 1859). Two salutary rules, drafted by 
Captain Wilkinson, may be mentioned. | One, with the object of 
discouraging vexvtious litigation, prohibited vakils from practising 
in any courts dnd allowed suits te be condusted only through the 
agency of Muktears, or authorized agents; the other, declaring 
that no sale, mortgage or transfer of landed property was valid 
without the consent of the Agent, was intended to prevent disputes 
over transferred property and to discourage the old landlords from 
ranning into debt. An interesting side light is thrown on the 
distrust with which the Courts were regarded by the aborigines 
by the cxistence of a rule which prohibited the Munsifs from 
granting er-parte decrees against Mundas, Mankis, Kols, and 
“ other such ignorant people”. The Principal Assistant, Dr. 
Davidson, first issued aud enforced this rule in 1838, and its wisdom 
is shown by the fact that when this rule was superseded by the 
Code of Civil Procedure, numerous fraudulent ex-narte decrecs 
were passed against the Mundas and were one of he causes of the 
subsequent agrarian discontent. 

The system of zamindari Police was introduced. A thana was 
maintained at Government expense at Leohardaga, and zamin- 
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diéri thanas were set up at Palkot, where the Raja resided, and 
on the estates of the zamindars of Barwe, Bundu, Tamar, Silli, 
and Bantahajim, The cost of the latter was at first defrayed by 
the Ri ja, but in 1838 the zamindars agreed to pay an alditional 
four per cent. to meet this charge, aud by a subsequent arrange- 
went the Raja and his subordinate zamindars were authorized to 
collect. a poliee cces of Rg. 2 or 8 from each village from their 
under-tenure holders and raiyats. The Raja exercised the powers 
of a daroga within the jurisdiction of Palkot thana, and the 
zamindars similar powers within their own estates. 

Thourh this system was intended to vest an‘ authority in the 
Chicfs to whom the pecple had been ac-ustomed to look for its exer- 
cise, it did not prove a success. Mr. Ricketts, Member of the Board. 
of Revenue, reporting in 1855, wrote as follows :— 

“The Principal Assistant represents that the zamindiari police 
is incflicient, that the zamindars are generally ignorant and either 
unwilling or unable.to perform their duties, and that the establish- 
ments employed under them are sounderpaid that it is impossible 
to expect any good service from them. The Muharrirs reccive Rs. 6 a 
month and many of the barkandazes Re. 1-8, which ig a quarter less 
than is paid to a coolie for the commoncst manual labour, No in- 
formation is procurable as to the terms on which the police were ori- 
ginally left in the hands of the zamindars, Whether they are bound 
to keep them ina state of efieioncy, whether the expenses were limit- 
ed cannot be ascertained. ~The Principal Assistant is of opinion 
that for the sum paid by the zamindirsa more efficient eslablish- 
ment could be kept up, were the police directly under the Assist- 
ant. There is no doubt that an honest, ableand active zamindar 
with the power of a daroga, might afford most efficient assistance 
to good government, while the powers of a zamindir of opposite 
character to do mischief is measureably inereased by leaving 
the police in his hands ”’, 

The system continued till the introduction of the new constabu- 
larv in 1863 when, according to the terms of Act V of 1861, the 
police powers of the zamindars were abolished. 

Nor did the new system of government suceecd in improv- 
ing the condition of the aboriginals in other ways. The jagirdars 
still continued to oppress the cultivators and extort from them 
illegal contributions and abwabs. Dr. Davidson, writing in 1839, 
says i— 
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“Tn point of fact there was no regular Police or Adminis- 
tration of Justice till the present Agency was established in 1834. 
That the Kols are frequently imposed on by their landlords is not 
for want of comprchension, but that they have been so lone com- 
pletely left to their mercies, and so entirely deprived of any protee- 
tion from them, that it is difficult for them to make up their minds 
to resist ”, Mr. Ricketts, in the report already quoted, refers to 
this opinion and adds: —“ Though there was no eomplaint preferred 
to me, there seems reason to apprehend that the people of the 
district suffer much from the foreign middlemen introduced by 
the Raja. Major Hannyngton tells me that, ‘In Chota Nigpur 
the éhuinkart lands which exist in every village have been exyo- 
sed to the rapacity of the middlemen, aliens who are hated by 
the people, and. who, to obtain these lands, spare no species of force 
or fraud. Against these our Courts do not afford any facile 
remedy and the day may be notdfar distuntayhen the people goaded 
beyond endurance may take the law into their own hands’’. 

To improve the administration of justice, the Agent was 
relieved of his duties as Civil and Sessions Judge, and in [3843 
an officcr was aypointed, under the title of Deputy Commis- 
sioner, to carry out these functions. ‘The Deputy Commissioner 
corresponded to the present Judicial Commizsioner and reecived 
that title in }861. In 1834 afurther change in the administra- 
tion was made. By Act XX of that ycarthe Agency was abo- 
lished, and the duties and powers conferred by Regulation XX 
of 18383 were vested in an officer appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment, and Chota Nagpur was administered as a non-regulation 
Provinec under a Commissioner. The officer in charge of the 
Lohardaga district was first styled Deputy Commissioner in 186), 
The headquarters of the Principal Assistant to the Agent had 
previously, in 1842, been transferred from Lohardaga to Ranchi. 

The year 1845 is a memorable one in the history of 
the district, for it witnessed the arrival of the first 
Christian Missionaries. In November 1845 four German 
pastors, sent out by Pastor John Gossner of Berlin, pitched 
their tents in Ranchi. For a few years their work met 
with little success, and it was not till 1850 that any converts 
were obtained. After that year the number of converts rose 
rapidly, and by 1857 there were 900 bajtised members of the 
Lutheran Church and 2,000 enquirers. The education and 
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teaching given by the missionaries had a great effeet on the 
oppressed aborigines. Captain Davies, the Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, writing in 1859, says :-— “ With Christianity 
has naturally come an appreciation of their rights as original 
clearers of the soil, which rights in many instances they have 
asserted and established ; this, independent of other causes 
which induce the higher castes of natives to view with displea- 
sure the spread of Christianity, caused great alarm among the 
landholders”’. 

The Mutiny “of 1857 caused a temporary set-back to the 
spread of Christianity and the departure of the British authori- 
ties gave the landlords an opportunity of oppressing their Chris- 
tian raiyats. 

At the time of the Mutiny, Ranchi was the headquarters 
of the Ramgarh battalion, which consisted of a full infantry 
battalion, with cavalry and-artillery attached. About ‘one- 
third of the battalion’ were mon of Chota Nagpur but 
of the higher castes, and the remainder were  rceruited 
from Bihar and other parts of India, A number of abori- 
ginal Kols had at one time beon recruited, but, though good 
and courageous soldiers in some respects, were found to be led by 
their intemperate habits into many derelictions of duty, and the 
commandant ofthe battalion anxious to have it as much like a 
line regiment as possible had discontinued recruiting them. At 
Hazaribigh there were companies of the 7th and 8th Native in- 
fantry, which hid been possessed) with a spirit of unrest ever 
since the first news of the revolt had reached them from the 
North. News of their disloyalty reached Ranchi, and it was 
decided to send two companics of the Rimgarh infantry, thirty 
horsemen and two guns, under Lieutenant Graham, to disarm 
them. The force left Ranchi on August 1st but had not proceeded 
far on its march, when news was revived that the Hazaribagh 
troops had actually mutinied and were marching towards 
Ranchi, Onreceipt of this news, the Ramgarh infantry, who were 
with Lieutenant Graham, mutinied, seized the guns, amrounition 
and four elephants, belonging to Colonel Dalton, the Commissioner, 
and made preparations to march back to Ranchi. ‘The cavalry 
alone remained loyal and went on with Lieutenant Graham 
to Hazaribagh. News of the mutiny of this detachment reached 
Ranchi early on August 2nd. At first Colonel Dalton and the 
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yailitary officers continued their preparations for meeting 
the men of the 8th Native Infantry, who were said to be at Burmu, 
20 miles north of Ranchi, in spite of the fact that the loyalty 
of the troops at Dorinda was by no means certain. On the 
afternoon of the 2nd, some of the mutinous sepoys of Lieutenant 
Graham’s detachment arrived at Dorinda, and the Com- 
missioner and the Com nan:lant of the Corps, secing that it was 
now hopeless to rely on the loyalty of the troops, decided to 
vacate Ranchi and march to Hazaribagh by the direct route 
vid Pithauria. The decision was not made a moment too 
goon; about an hour after departure, the mutincers of 
the Ramgarh infantry arrived, burnt the court of the 
Deputy Commissioner and some of the officers’ bungalows, 
released the prisoners from the jatl, fired their guns at the Ger- 
man Mission Church, and looted the treasury. Colonel Dalton, 
with the troops who still remained loyal, arrived at Hazaribigh 
without meeting any opposition ; for this they were indebted to 
the Parganait, Jaggat Pal Singh, of Pithauria, who had set up 
earthworks across the road by which the Haziribigh troops were 
marching on Ranchi. The troops, thinking the entrenchments 
were held by men of the Rimgarh battalion and that Ranchi 
would be found to be well-defended, turned off im the direction of 
Lohardaga, and. ultimately joined the rebels in the Tributary 
Mahals, taking no further part in the mutiny in Chota Nagpur. 
Colonel Dalton, with the few troops under his command and 
with the min supplied by the; Raja of Ramgarh, suceeéded in’ 
restoring order in Hazaribagh, recovered a large quantity of 
plundered property and a number of prisoners, re-opened the 
courts and caused business to be resumed in the bazar. Rein- 
foreements, however, did not arrive and, thinking that the sinall 
force, even if it remained loyal, was insufficient to withstand 
an attack, Colonel Dalton reluctantly decided to fall back on the 
Grand Tronk Read at Barhi and Bagodar, though well aware 
that the abandonment of Hazaribagh would encourage the muti- 
neers, Barhi was reached on August 13th, and here the Com- 
missioner was forced to remain tnactive till reinforcements were 
available. At last, on September Ist, 150 men of ‘Rattray’s 
Sikhs arrived, and with their help he again occupied Hazaribagh. 
During this time the mutinous troops had remained at 
Doranda, uncertain what movement to make, Disappointed at 
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the failure of the Hlazaribigh troops to cross the’ Pithauria Ghat 
and join them, they set about tryiag to win the zamindars on to 
their side ; but in this they met with little success. The Maharaja 
and most of the leading zamindars remained loyal, Thakur 
Bisnath Sabi, of Barkagarh, who had long been regarded as 
disaffected, openly joined the mutineers and was reported to sit 
daily in one of the Cantonment bungalows administering justice. 
Tle also assisted the mutineers by cutting scveral breaches in the 
road over Rimgarh Ghat, with the obvious intention of making 
it, diffealt for troops advancing against Dorinda. Another 
d'sioyal zamindar was Ganpat Rai, of Bhaunro, an ex-Diwain of 
the Maharaja, who, it is said, was formally installed by the 
mutincers as their Commander in-Chicef, The prime mover of the 
Ranchi mutiny was, however, Jamadar Madho Singh, of the 
Ramegarh battation. It was not till the first week of September 
that the mutineers decided to leave Doranda, taking with them four 
six-pounder guns, a larg@e quantity of ammunition, the treasure and 
heaps of plunder, and to proceed, if possible, vid the Tika Ghat, 
throngh Palamau so as {o effeet a junotion at Rohtaogarh with 
Kunwar Singh, to whom the guns and treasure would have proved 
acceptable. Before leaving Rancl.i, they p!undered the townspeople, 
attempted to burn the jail and the kachshri, and flung the records 
into a well ; they also beheaded an old native doctor, named Budu, 
who was attached to the jail. The progress of the mutincers was 
slow, as the transport of the runs, treasure, and plunder was no 
eacy matter at that season of the year. The zamindars did much 
to hinder theis march, and, in particular, Wari Singh, Baraik of 
Charya, entrenched the ghats against then and only abandoned 
his position when the guns were brought against it. 


A few days after the departure of the mutinecrs, on Septem- 
ber 22nd, Colonel Dalton, with 150 Sikhs.and 150 men vf the 
38rd Regiment under Major English, reached Ranchi. He was 
anxious to start off in pursuit of the mutineers, whn had by this 
time reached Balumath (in Palamau district) and were rep rted 
to be uncertain whether to advance through Palimau or towards 
Chatra, but was unable to earry this plan into effect, as the 
bard Megiment were ordered to go Lack to the Grand Trunk 
oad, When Major English with the troops under his com- 
mand reached Hazaribagh, he received orders to march against the 
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rebel4 at Chatri. On the 2nd cf October he camo up with tho 
rebels, who now numbered over 8,000, and completely defeated 
them, capturing the guns and ammunition and recovering a large 
amount of the treasure and plunder. Colonel Dalton thus de- 
seribes the effects of this victory :— 

“Nothing could have keen more favourable to the thorough 
re-establishment of the authority of Government and the speedy 
restoration of order than the circumstance under which the 
mutineers were signally defeated. Chatra is one of the largest 
and wealthiest towns in the division, where there is always a 
collection of people from all parts of the country. Moreover, the 
mutineers had pressed into their service hundreds of the working 
classes of Chota. Nagpur. All these were present during the 
engagement and many witnessed the complete extinction of the 
force, that had for a month oceupicd the headquarters of the 
Province in a manner that willbe, long recollected asa reign of 
terror, and whose progress. through the villages had Leen marked 
by devastation and ruin. They then hastened back to their 
homes, andjIong before I received even the first brief news by 
express from Major Simpron, the news had spread and was 
known to every one in the neighbourhocd”’. 

Although the courtsjhad been re-opened after Colon>l D.lton’s 
return to Ranchi on tho, 2erd of Septemher, desultory warfare 
continued for some time, asthe local rebels were still at large. 
Thakur Bisnath Sihiand Pande Ganpat Rai had been taken with 
the mutineers on their march from) Doranda to Chatrad, in order 
to ensure the safe passage of the ghits, but both they and Juma- 
dar Madho Singh, the insurgent leader, escaped after the battle. 
Madho Singh was not heard of agxin, but in December the 
Thakur and Pande were reported to be on the border of Pulamau, 
intriguing with the Bhogta insurgents, who had been giving 
considerable trouble in that part of the ecuntry. In March 1858 
depredations were committd hy local insurgents on some 
villages in pargana Nawiigarh, and the Barwe police-station was 
looted. To operate against these local insurgents, Colonel 
Dalton assombled anescor of the Ramgarh Ivregular Cavalry and 
200 men of the new Kol Levy, whch was raised and trained soon 
after the return to Ranchi. Thakur Bisnath Sahi and Ganpat 
Rai were captured and hanged, in April 1858, their estates being 
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During the fifty years which have clapsed since the Matiny, 
the history of the Ranehi district is one of agrarian dis- 
content, culminating in the Sardar¢ [ards and the Birsa rising. 
Tt is also the history of the spread of Christianity. During the 
Mutiny the Christian community was broken up but their 
dispersion over the district scems to have given a considerable 
impulse to Christianity, as the number of converts largely in- 
creased alter the restoration of order. An impression rapidly 
gained ground that to bezome Christian was the best way of 
shaking off the oppression of the landlord. ‘ ‘The result of this’, 
siys Colonel Dalton, “has been a great accession of strength to 
the ranks of nominal Christians. A reasonable desire to be 
reinstited in Lkzinkare lands actuated some, a dishonest idea to 
become one of this favoured family of bhéinhare seized others. 
The next step was to profess Christianity, and coming to the 
Mission at Ranchi thcy returned with their hair, puritanically, 
cropped and ready to-asserttheirrights and defy their landlords. 
Conflicts between the Christian aboriginals and their landlords 
were of frequent oceurrence ; the Christians sought to take forcible 
possession of the lands, of which they considered themselves 
to have been dispossussed by the landlords, while the latter 
retaliated by bringing false charges of dakaiti and robbery 
against the tenants and subjecting them to illegal continement and 
duress. Towards the end of 1858 the eonilict assumed a serious. 
aspect, aud troops had to be sent from Ranehi to Gobindpur 
to preserve order in’ Basia and Sonpur. The authoritics, 
however, realized that the only effectual method of preventing a 
repetition of such outbreaks was to remove the gricvanees that 
had caused them. Accordingly, in 1853, Lala Lokhnath Sabi, a 
Naehansi zamindar, was deputed to prepare a register of all 
bhainbard lands. Ie continued to work till his death in 1862, 
and maze enquiries in 572, and completed the register of bhitin- 
hari lands in 429, villages. The knowledge that an attempt was 
being made to restore them to their lands temporarily pacified 
the Mundas, and parganas Lodhma and Sonpur, where the greater 
part of the work was earried out, and which had previously been 
the most troubled, were reported to have become, since the com- 
pletion of the register, the least disturbed of all the parganas in 
which snch tenures existed. ‘The decisions of the Lala were on 
the whole mose favourable to the landlords than to the bidinhars,. 
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but were to some extent a settlement of the question and placed 
a limit on further encroaehments, When the survey was dis- 
continued, disputes again broke out, and in 1867 a petition was 
presented to the Local Government, purporting to be signed by 
14,000 Christians. Though this petition was grossly exagger- 
ated and contained many unfounded complaints against the Maha- 
raja and even against the Commissioner, Colonel Dalton, it served 
the purpose of impressing Government with the necessity of 
completing the survey begun by Lala Lokhnith Sahi. Accord- 
ingly, the Chota Nagpur Tenures Act (Aet II n. c. of 1869) 
was passed. Under this Act, special Commissioners were appo- 
inted who had power to survey and demarcate the privileged 
lands of the tenants (L4ainkare) and of the landlords (manjhihas). 
The operations, which were begun on April Ist, 1469, and were not 
completed till 31st March 1880, extended to 2,482 villages. 

The operations undertiaken under'the Act, though successful to 
some extent in the areas in which they were carried out, were a 
mere palliation of the grievances which prevailed throughout the 
country. Government in their Resolution on the final report of the 
Commissioners admitted that “ the success of the Act has fallen 
short of the expectations generally entertained on its introduc- 
tion. The operations have not removed every cause of dis- 
agreement, and disputes are still of frequent oceurrence. This 
partial failure appears to be due to two causes ; first,to the fact 
that réjhas tenures were not included in the scope of the Act, 
and, secondly, to the extravagant claims aud expectations of a 
section of the Ghainkars, which rendered it impossible to satisly 
them by any settlement which aimed at preserving the just 
rights of both parties’. A third cause was that some land- 
lords persuaded the dhiiinhars to conceal their status by 


representing that Government intended to impose a special’ 


tax upon them. The Special Commissioner, Babu Rakhal Das 
Haldar, had shown in his final report how the exelusion of ra‘has 
had opencd a door for further disputcs involving expensive liti- 
gation both in the criminal, revenue, and civil courts, The land- 
Jords, seeing that the exorbitant claims of btiinkars had been 
disallowed, sought either to dispossess them of all lands other 
than the demarcated biainhkari land, or to increase the rent pay- 
able for such lands. Further, small advantage was taken of the 
trovisions of tho Act permitting the commutation of pradial 
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conditions and services for cash payment. Only 1,161 applica. 
tions were received. “Tho Mundis and headmen showed great 
indifference on the subject and the landlords resorted to all means 
in their power to render this portion of the Act nugatory ; 
while the landlords, however, valued the services more highly 
than money payments, the raiyats also scemed to prefer giving 
the accustomary amount of labour to paying additional rent, 
especially when no remunerative employment was available ”. 
The Government of Bengal, however, did not consider it neces- 
sary to undertake a thorough survey and settlement of the whole 
district, though this was recommended by the Commissioner, 
They considered that the settlement of the Chota Nagpur estate 
which was being undertaken would be a further step in the solu- 
tion of the disputes over a largo portion of the district, and that in 
the remaining villages, which were held by yayirdars, maintenance- 
holders, and farmers, the provisions of the Chota Nagpur Landlord 
and Tenants Procedure Act of 1879,\vhich had recently been passed, 
were sufficient for the protcetion of the raiyats against illegal 
enhancement, while seearmg to the zamiudirs their fair rental, 
The new Act provided that the rent of bhiinkari, khunthatti 
or korkar lands was not liable to enhancement, except under 
certain conditions and. circumstances, and that the rent of other 
occupancy raiyats should not be enhanced, except on application, 
to the Deputy Commissioner, The Act also repeated the pro- 
visions of the previous Act for tho voluntary commutation of 
services. Like the Act of 1869, it disappointed the hopes of - its 
framers. The landlords contrived to evade its provisions; rents 
were enhanced, and priedial services increased, frequently by the 
device of bringing a suit for arrears of rent at rates greatly in 
excess of what was actually paid, often by forcing or cheating 
the raiyats into agrecing to higher rates. The landlords, however, 
were not invariably successful; in many cases the raiyats 
succeeded in improving their position at the expense of the less 
wealthy and less powerful landlords, In villages where the 
majority of the inhabitants were Christians, begdri (or praedial 
service) was not rendered, and in some cases the landlords were 
forcibly deprived of their £2as lands. 

Agitation of The main grievances underlying the Sardari agitation and 

the Sardirs the agrarian discontent during the last fifteen years of the 12th 
century were the system of beth legdrt, or compulsory labour, 
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the exaction of predial conditions (rasuméts), the illegal 
enhancement of rents of raéjhas lands, and the question of the 
status of the Munda proprietors of shuntéatls villages, which 
had not been included in the batnkart survey. With these very 
real grievances in the minds of the aboriginals, the Sardars, who 
have been rightly described as an unscrupulous and dishonest 
band of cheats, found little difficulty in stirring up an agitation, 
and collecting money, ostensibly for the purpose of bringing 
their complaints to the notice of the authoritics. They began to 
bombard Government with petitions in which the most extrava- 
gant claims were put forward. Their principal praycr, that of 
being allowed to form themselves into village communitics 
directly under Government, was found to be unreasonable and 
extravagant, and the petitions were all necessarily rejected, “as 
their entertainment would subvert the progress which has been 
made during a lengthened period in the Chota Nagpur division’, 
The missionaries sovghtinevain to convince the Sardirs of the 
futility of these petitions, with the result that they left 
the Church and set up a violent opposition to the mission 
work, During all the time that the carlicr memorials were 
ander disenssion, the aboriginals did not do anything that 
was punishable under the law. In ]5S1 an incident occurred, 
which foreshadowed the Birsé rising fifteen years later, A 
party calling themselves the children, of “ Micl ? and headed by 
“ John the Baptist ” set up a “Raj? at Doisd, a former seat of 
the Rajas of Chota Nagpur. The ringleaders, who were promptly 
punished, were not proved to have any connection with the 
Sardars. By the beginning of 157 the movement had 
assumed considerable dimensions. Many of the Mundas and 
Orions refused to pay rent to their landlords, on the ground that 
they had got @ dceree declaring them to be the owners of the 
soil and only bound to pay rent dircet to the “ Sarkar ”, 
Meetings were held in various places with the object of collecting 
subscriptions and inciting the people to take possession of the 
mianjhihas lands and to dispute the authority of the Iceal officers, 
but the actual outbreaks were few in numbcr and were easily 
suppressed by the civil authorities. At Tilma the Christians 
opposed the cultivation of the manjhihas lands, and in Tamir 
they seized and cultivated the ménjhihas land of the Rani, but the 
prompt arrest and imprisonment of the principals had the 
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effect of stopping farther trouble, and when the harvest of 1887 
was reaped, no breaches of the peace occurred. 

The Sardari agitation of 1887 was followed by disturbances 
in the west of the district in 1889. These were duc to the 
spread of Christianity among the Oraons of these parts, who 
had hitherto been beyond the field of the work of the Luthe- 
ran and Anglican Missions. The Roman Catholic Mission had 
established stations at Burudi in the Khunti thana in 1874 and 
at Doranda in 1883, but no great progress was made till the Rev. 
Father Lievens began to preach among the Mundas, Oraons, and 
Kharias in the south-western and western parts of the district. 
Within three oc four years over forty thousand nominally joined 
the Church and the movement was, as before, viewed with fear and 
guspicion by the landlords. In the year 1889 a’ number of land- 
lords sent up a petition to the Commissioner, alleging that the 
Roman Catholic Missionaries were unsettling the minds of their 
raiyats and converting them by thousands to Christianity. They 
complained that the Jesuits held out hopes to the aboriginals 
which were incapable of fulfilment and thereby induced them to 
join the Church; though this complaint was exaggerate], there 
is no doubt that the sympathy with which the missionaries listened 
to the complaints of the aboriginals ‘about the burden of their 
pradial services, encouraged them to believe that the only way of 
escaping from oppression was to become a convert. The claim of 
the landlords to exact unlimited services from the raiyats was 
preposterous, and the missionaries very properly advised the raiyats 
only to render those services which had received the sanction of 
custom. The immediate result of such advice was that a spirit 
of resistance filled both Christians and non-Christians, The land- 
lords refused to abate their demands, and the raiyats refused to 
pay their ordinary rent or render their customary services. The 
disturbances were not very serious ; and the officials, though 
apprehensive of disturbances on a large scale, had little difficulty 
in maintaining the peace of the district as a whole. The Christians 
in some villages tried to coerce their unconverted brethren into 
accepting the new religion, and forcibly cut off their top knots; 
in other villages they forcibly cut and carried off the crops from: 
the manjhthas lands. In 1890 the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Stewart 
Bayley, visited Ranchi and held a Conference, at which several 
missionaries, representative landlords, and offizials were present 
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and if was generally agreed that a wholesale commutation of 
services and pradial dues was the only true solution of the prob- 
Jem of agrarian discontent, but this measure was not undertaken. 
A proclamation issued by Mr. Grimley, the Commissioner, with 
the authority of Government, prescribed ascale of service render- 
able foreach holding, according to the custom of the district. 
The total amount of labour amounted to fourteen days in the year. 
These orders were in no way binding on the landlords or the 
tenants, and, though partially successful, their effcet was tran- 
sient as a solution of the problem. During the next four or five 
years, while Government was cngaged in considering the question 
of the amendment of the Tenancy Act, the country was compara- 
tively free from disturbances, but the Sardars still continued to 
collect subscriptions, in some eases extorting them by threats 
or violence, and between the years 1593 and 1895 several Sardars 
were prosecuted on charges of extortion and assault. Their 
operations extended throughout the whole of the Munda country 
and the vorthern portion of the Porahat estate of Singhbham. 
The total collections are estimated to have amounted to over a 
lakh of rupees, the greater portion of which was paid over to 
certain lawyers of Caleutta for drafting a memorial to Parlia- 
ment, and the rest was misappropriated by the Sardars them~ 
selves. 

In 1895 the fermeat-in the Munda country again 
broke out, when a leader wis fount in the person of Birsa, 
a Munda of the village Chalkad tn Tamir thana. Birsa 
was a convert of the Germin Mission and had received 
a little elucation anda smattering of English at the Mission 
School at Chaibisa. His influence over the Mundas and Oraons 
was extraordinary. He quickly won for himsef the reputation 
of a worker of miracles, and both Mundas and Oraons flocked to the 
village of Chalkad to see the new prophet and to be cured of their 
ills by his miraculous powers. Birsi soon gave himself out to 
be the prophet of a new religion, which, he said, he had received 
from Sing Bonga himself. The new religion was a mixture of 
Hinduism and Christianity. The Mundas were to give up wor- 
shipping, and sacrificing to a number of dongs or subordinate 
deities and to worship only one God, Sing Bonga; they were to 
lead good lives, abstain from eating animal food, and wear the 
sacred thread of the twice-born Hindu castes. Later, Birsa 
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began to regard himself, and to be regarded by his followers, ag 
the incarnation of the deity, and announced that ona given 
day fire and brimstone would descend from heaven and destroy 
all inen on carth exeeps those who bad the good sensy to repair 
to his village of Chalkad and stay near him on that eccasion. 
Chalkad and the neighbouring hills and villages beeame a large 
camp; stores of rice were collected and temporary huts ereetel, 
and crowds of armed Mundas, especially from the Sardari villages, 
assemblid there. Birsa’s teachingnow began to assume a political 
aspect ; he advised his followers to defy the authorities, informing 
them that the +ri7 of the Maharani (Queen-Empress) was 
over and that the Munda 7a had commenced. He prophesied 
that if Government opposed|bim, the rifles of its soldicrs would 
be turned to wood and their bullets to water, and he issued an 
injunction to the raiyats that they were to pay no rents in future 
but hold their lands rent-free. These proceedings naturally 
alarmed the authorities, and the Superintendent of Police was sent 
out to arrest him. ‘My. Meares, the Superintendent, reached 
Chalkad on the night of Anzust 24th and suceceded in penctrat- 
ing to the place where Dirga was sleeping without the knowledge 
of the multitudes who surrounded him. The police overpowered 
the guard, and Birsi was well on the way to Ranchi un er arrest 
before the crowds of his followers even knew that be had been 
arrested. He and fifteen of his followers were tried and canvicted 
under section 595 of the Indian Penal Code and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment) Liustrative of the faith which the 
Mundas had in DBirsi was the rumour which went round 
tho country that the jail wails fell down when he entered 
the jail gates. The only foundation for the rumour was that the 
mud-wall of a small grain-store collapsed, 

During Birsi’s confinement the excitement in the Munda 
country subsided. He was released before the expiry of his 
sentence, on the oceasion of the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 
and soon gathered a band of his followers round him. His first 
move was to visit and degcerate the old Uindu Temple at Chutia, 
probably with the object of asserting his claim to the Chota 
Nagpur Raj, of which Chutia was an ancient seat. Some of hig 
followers were arrested on the spot, but Birsa himself escaped and 
vanished fora period of two years. Towards the end of 1899 he ree. 
appeared, and he and his chief followers began to tour round the coun 
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try and stir up the people to attack the landlords and the authorities. 
The day fixed for the outbreak was Christmas Day, 1300. A large 
nu nber of preconcerted murderoas attacks and acts of iacendiarism 
occurred in various places in thanas Khunti, Tamar, Basia, and Rein- 
chi. A German merchant, Mr. Caesar, was shot dead in a village 
in. the depth of the jungles of pargana Sonpur, and attueks were 
made on the Anglicin Missionary at Murhu and the Roman Catho- 
lic Missionaries at Sarwada, At Burjua police eonstable and four 
chaukidars were put to death, and ab Khunti the police-station 
was attacked, one of the constables killed, and some of the houses 
burnt down. The Commissioner, Mr. Forbes, and the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Streatfeild, hastened to Khunti with 150 men 
of the Native infantry stationed at Doranda, and on the Sth of 
January Game upon the mtin body of the Mundas at Dumari 
Hill. The insurgents refused to surrender, and the troops were 
compelled to uso their riflesoand sforny the hill. A number of 
the insurgents were killed or wounded; and the rest dispersed. 
Birsa himself was arrested in Singhbhim on the 3rd February, and 
he and his chief followers were placed on their trial, Birsa died 
of cholera in Ranchi Jail duting the course of the trial in 
June 1900; of his followers two were hanged for murders 
committed during the rising while others were sentonged to various 
terms of transportation of jinprisonment. 

The Birsa insurrection, following the Sardaci avitation which 
hag lasted for so many years, impress upon Government the 
necessity for removing once and for all the grieva:zecs which bad 
been the cause of all the agrarian discontent in the district. 
Before the LBirsa outbreak, a fresh attempt hal been made to 
remove the grievances about radamdils and begirt by passing 
the Commutation Act of 1897. The Act reproduced the pro- 
visions of Act I of 1879, under which the Courts had power to 
commute preejial conditions and services into cush payments, on 
the application of one of the parties, and power was algo taken in 
it by the Local Government to order a compulsory commutation 
when it was considered expedient to do so. But this Act, like 
its predecessors, disappointed the expectations of its framers. No 
commutation was ever ordered by Government, anJ, though a 
number of applications for commutation were received from both 
landlords and raiyats, they amounted toa very small percentage 
of the whole. The raivats, especially those who became nominal 
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Christians, preferred to cease to render services rather than enter 
upon expensive litigation, which usually resulted in a substantial 
increase of their rent, while the Jandlords were unable to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Courts that their demands were authorized 
by custom and hence were reluctunt to apply. 

Settlement It was at last recognized that the preparation of a complete 

Spe reten record-of-rights for the whole district, and particularly for the 

* Munda country, was absolutely necessary, and also that the com- 
pulvory abolition of the deth bcgart systema must be taken in hand, 
Accordingly, it was decided, in 1901, to effect a survey and settle. 
ment of the Munda country. The work was taken up in 1902, 
and, after the Munda country had been dealt with, the operations 
were extended to the rest of the district. All predial services 
were commuted throughout the district, and with them the prod i- 
al eonditions (abwabs and rukimuls) which were a secondary 
cause of dispute ; and thus-both questions were finally set at rest. 
The law relating to tandlords. and tenants was amended and 
improved in the light of the exapirience gained in the course of 
the Settlement operations by Act V of 1903, which dealt 
principally with the Muadari khuntkatti tenancies and, finally 
by the present Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act (Act V1 of 1908) 
which re-arranged and consolidated the cuactments previously in 
foree and embodied certain provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
and some additicnal provisions which confirm local customary 
rights and usages. Of the immense benefit conferred on the 
district by the Settlement operations there can be no doubt. Apart 
from the advantages resulting from the abolition of 6:24 begart and 
gukumats, the raiyats have now 2 final and conclusive record of 
their lands, their rent, and their miscellaneous rights in jungle 
and waste lands, and there is a general consensus of opinicn that 
the settlement records have definitely put a stop to the harassing 
litigation which has ruined so many landlords and tenants. 
Criminal cases have decreased in number, for many of the 
criminal eases of the district were paddy-theft cases and cases of 
trespass on land in assertion of a supposed or real right, Civil 
suits, which were usually filed by parties who had failed in 
the criminal courts, show a similar dccreasc. In the Munsif’s 
courts at Gumla and Khunti the number of title suits fell from 
137 and 244 in 1907 to 62 and 70 in 1¥10, respectively, and the 
average number of suits filed annually during the last four 
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years is only 72 at Gumla and 74 at Khunti. Suits for 
arrears of rent, which formerly involved protracted disputes as 
to the amount of rent and rukuméés, are now easily disposed of at 
a single hearing, the only question to be decided being whether 
the rent has been actually paid or not, and, as most of the land- 
lords are now in the habit of granting receipts, this question is 
easily settled. Litigation is in fact no longer the gamble which it 
formerly was. Both landlords and tenants are, on the whole, 
satisfied with the result of the operations, though some landlords 
no doubt consider that they have been deprived of their prescriptive 
rights while some missionaries and other friends of the raiyats 
consider that more might have been done to restore the ancient 
status of the cultivators. The raiyats, appreciating the security 
of their tenure, are taking steps to improve their lands, and there 
is reason to hope that the next half century will see a great im- 
provement in-the methods of agriculture. 

Apart from the Settlement operations, other important steps 
were taken to improve the administration of the district. It 
was realized that the outlying pirts of the district were so far 
distant from the headquarters at Ranchi that the people preferred 
to submit to any compromise rather than undertake the trouble and 
expense of making a long journey to the courts. The result was 
that the zamindars and, poliee were omnipotent in such out-of- 
the-way tracts as Barwe and Biru, and deeds of lawlessness were 
committed which were a dis#race to the administration. Murder 
cases and other very serious offences were usuilly brought before 
the courts, but offences of lesser magnitude went unpunished. 
Even murders were frequently conecaled. The control over the 
police was so ineffective that they were the real rulers of the 
country. The Chaukidari force was equally corrupt and was 
responsible for many of the cases of da/azte, theft, or burglary. 
Tn order to bring the administration of justico nearer to the 
homes of the people, the Gumla subdivision was opened in 
November 1902, and the Khunti subdivision three years later, 
in December 1905, The areas included in these subdivisions 
which were formerly hotbeds of lawlessness may now be said to 
be among the most peaceable and law-abiding parts of the Province, 

Recently a further step has been taken to improve the admi- 
nistration of the district. The Gumla subdivision proved too 
large for efficient administration and the southern portion 
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of the district has becn formed into a subdivision with head- 
quarters at Simdega, a few milcs south of Biru. ; 


The outbreak of war between England and Germany in 1914 
rendered it necessary to take precautionary measures against the 
missionaries of the Latheran Mission who were resident of the 
district. Soon after the outbreak of war, those missionaries 
who were of military age were reeallel to the head quarters 
of the Mission af Ranchi and not permitted to take any part 
in the missionary work, The older missionarics, many of whom 
had spent the greater pirt of their lives in Choté Nagpur, 
were allowed to remain in their mission stations and were 
placed on parole. In 1915, in accordance with the 
decision of the Government of India to intern or repatriate all 
German snbjects, the missionaries were removed from the district, 
those of military age were sent to the concentration camp at 
Ahmadnagar, with the older missionaries with the women and 
children were detained fora few. anenths at Dinapore, and later 
repatriated to Germany. — Though the missionaries have heen re- 
moved the work of the Mission still continues ; the educational 
side of the work being supervised by the Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur and by members, of \the S. P. G. Mission, while tho 
parochial work is catricd on by the Indian pastors and catechists. 
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Ta first attempt at an enumeration of the people was made 
by Captain Depree at the time of the Topographical Survey of 
Chota Nagpur in 1868. The population of 128 houses, selected 
at random, was found to be 811, yielding an averaze of 6°54 per- 
sons w house. ‘Lhe number of hOusesjascertained by the survey 
to be 139,116, was multiplied by this factor, and the total popu- 
lation of Chota Nagpur, with an area of 7,120 square miles, was 
estimated 1o be $81,995 persons. In 1872 a careful census 
was made by a special salaried agency under the supervision of 
the regular police. Owing to the sparseness of the population no 
aitempt was made to effeci a simultancons census but a gradual 
enumeration was carried out. The total population of that part 
of the Lohardaga district which now forms the distriet of Ranchi 
was found to be 8]3,828, or 115 persons to the square mile, 
The average number of persons per house was found to be 54, 
a fact which accounts for the higher figure obtained at the rough 
census of 1868. In 1851 the first regular simultancous ¢ecnsus was 
carried out and the total population was found to be 1,055,109. 
At the subsequent censvses of 189], 1901 and 1911 the 
population was 1,128,885, 1,187,926 and 1,387,516, 

The density of the population at the census of 1911 was 19 
to the square mile, as against 166 in 1901, 158 in 1991, and 118 
in 1881. It diminishes from the north-east to the south,{south- 
west and west, the Ranchi subdivision having 206, the Khunti 
subdivision 226, and the Gumla subdivision only 146 persons to 
the square mile. ‘The population is most dense in thanas Ranchi 
(367), Silli (324), and Bundu (321), and least dense in thanas 
Bishunpur (77), Kolebira (115) and Kurdeg (116). In spite of 
tho drain eaused by increasing emigration, the population of 
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Ranchi grew steadily between 1881 and 1901, the increase being 
6°7 per cent. during the first decade and 5:2 per cent. during the 
second. The growth during the ten years ending in 1901] was 
retarded by several years of bad harvests and general depression, 
actual famine prevailing in some parts in 18)7 and 1900, when 
the flood of emigration was greatly increased. After allowing for 
the effects of emigration, it was estimated that the true increase 
of population was about 13 per cent. ‘The decade ending in 1910 
was a period of agricultural prosperity broken only by one bad 
year. In the first five years good crops enabled the people to 
recover from the effects of the famine of 1900, A bumper har- 
vest followed 1906 in Icading to heavy exports, but the people, 
with the improvidence characteristic of aboriginals, squandered 
their gains and were left with little to tide over the scarcity of 
1607-08, Famino was declared in the west of the district, but 
elsewhere the people managed.to hold out with the assistance of 
loans. In 1908 tho crop was fair, but the mortality was very 
heavy, for distress lowered tho general vitality of the people and 
diminished their power of resistance to disease. Cholera and 
small-pox broke out im epidemic form and caused nearly 10,000 
deaths between them, and the death-roll from fever was also heavy, 
The birth-rate was high throughout the period and was in excess 
of the death-rate in every year except 1908 and the net result was 
an excess of births over deaths amounting to 196,000. The total 
addition to the population was 199,591 or 16°38 per cent., a large 
increase which must be attributed to the increased prosperity of 
the people, the high birth-rate natural to prolilic aboriginal races, 
and improved enumeration in tracts previously dificult of agcess, 
The opening of the Purulia-Ranchi Railway has great] y facili- 
tated emigration, and emigrants at the census of 1911 outnum- 
bored immigrants by 271,666, while the number of persons born 
in the district but resident elsewhere was in 1911 30,058 more 
than in 1€01. No less than 99,090 persons born in the district 
were engaged in clearing land and cultivating tea in Jalpaiguri, 
while there were 92,000 emigrants from Ranchi to Assam, The 
readiness of the people of the district to emigrate is explained by 
three factors, vz. that the aboriginal inhabitants are multiplying 
rapidly, they pursue an uneconomic system of cultivation, and 
they have thriftless habits. The Munda or the Ordon is not 
industrious and takes little thought for the morrow ; what savings 
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he makes in a good year are spent at the local liquor shop, and 
when a period of stress occurs he has little to fall back upon and 
is forced to seek for remunerative employment outside the district. 
The soil of the district is generally poor and unfertile and, though 

ew areas are being constantly opened up, the increase in cultiva- 
tion does not keep pace with the inerease in population, Often 
too the aboriginal who has been deprived of his ancestral land by 
a rapacious landlord wishes to earn money to enable him to 
bring a law suit, to repurchase his farm, or to acquire new land 
in the vicinity. Formerly, too, there wasjconsideralle migration 
across the border into the adjacent Peudutory States, the abovigi- 
nals being anxious to take up new land in these undeveloped paris 
and escape from the oppression of their landlords. The 
Settlement operations, however, have given the raiyats greater 
security of tenure and stopped this cause of migration. 


The only three towns in the district are Ranchi, Lohardaga 
and Bundu. The population of Lohardaga is practically station- 
ary, though the opening of the railway miray lead to an increare 
in the next decade. The population of Ranchi has risen from 
18,443 in 1881 to 32,994 in 19} f and has increased still further 
gince it became the temporary head ynarters of the Government of 
Bihar and Ovissa. The population is almost entirely immigrant, 
and consists for the most part of the persons who have been attract- 
ed by the work of the courts and Government oflices or by trade, 

undu, which is a large market and the contre of the lac industry, 
has a growing population which has risen from 5,469 in 1901 to 
6,950 in 1911. The remainder of the population lives in 3,925 
villages, of which 8,152 have a pepulation of less than 500, but 
even this figure docs not give a correct idea of the nature of the 
village. For eonsus purposes the mauza, or settlement village, was 
taken as the unit, and the mauza often comprises a very large area 
and consists of numerous scattered éolas which contain only two or 
three houses apieco, The villages are generally built on a ridge 
or near the crest of a slope. They consist of a cluster of mud- 
huts huddled together in the most perfect disorder. Winding 
alleys and puhways, often leading to an infinite series of exJ- 
de-saes, form the only thoroughfares, In the rains they beeoma 
extraordinarily filthy, manure pits surround the houses, and 
every pis and ditch, filled with stagnant water, forms a fine 
wallowing grouad for the pigs which abound ia every abori 
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village. In the centre of the village there is usually a large 
tree and near it the ahead or dancing ground. Immediately out- 
side the village is the sarnd, or grove sacred 10 the village deity. 
In many villages the saraé consists of only one or two large sat 
trees, the sole survivors of the primeval forest. Ancient custom 
forbids anyone, even the Bhuinhirs of the village, to cut the 
wood, and even if a branch falls, it can only be taken on payment of 
the price to the Pahin or Mahto of the village. In Munda 
villages a conspicuous object on the outskirts of the village 
is the group of monoliths, which form the sasé or burial-ground 
of the Bhuinhars. 

The houses are bwlt of mud with a roof of tiles or thatch, 
Jn the central plateau, where the people are more prosperous and 
jungle producis less easily obt.inable, tiles have displaced thatch, 
but in the more jungly paris of the district thatched houses are 
common, and often a wall of saplings plastered over with mud or 
cowdung replaeos the mud-svall, ‘Phe average house consists of 
three buildings, one of which is ihe slecping apartment, one a 
kitchen and the third a caltle shed... Lu the houses of the Mundas, 
the mands dra, or eating-room, includes ulso the ading or shrine 
where the spirits of deceased ancestors are worshipped. The rooms 
are arranged on three sides of a quadrangle, and on the fourth 
side there is the ddrz or garden, used for the cultivation of, yege- 
tables and spices. Before building a house, the site bas to be 

arefully selected, and it is the éustom of the Oraons and. of some 

other tribes to pub a few gramsoofrice on the intended site 3 next 
morning the houscholder returns, and if he finds that the rice 
has disappeared, having been eaten by white-ants or birds, ho 
abandons whe site as ill-omened ; if it is untouched, he begins to 
build. In the villiges inhabited by Uindus, more elaborate 
houses ara found, built of sun-dried bricks and decorated with 
erude drawings of animals or gods, 

The furniture of a cultivator’s house is seanty. A few 
mats woven from palm leaves by the women form the only 
beds ; in the houses of well-to-do raiyats a 44a¢¢d, or string bed- 
steal, and a maneli, or string stool may bo found. Brass 
utensils, such as ¢hards anil chepnis (plates), dubhas (cups) and 
lotas (juss) ara purchased by those who can afford to do so. The 
poorer classes have to be eontent with the earbhea pots made by 
the local Kainhar, sush as the glara, a large vessel uscd for 
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drawing and etoring water and the c/r/z, used for the sane 
purposes as the Te/a@, Bamboo baskets of various sizes and shapes 
are used for storing grain, und pétis, or boxes af split bam)vo, 
for storing the precious records of law su‘ts and other cherished 
possessions.* 

Over nearly tho whole of the Ranchi district the language of 
the settled Aryans is a corrupt form of the Bhojpun dialect of 
Bihari, which bas undergone modifications partly by the influence 
of the Magahi dialect, which surrounds it on three sides, and of the 
Chhattisgarhi spoken to its we-t, and partly owing to the influx 
of words into its vocabulary which belong to the languages of 
the non-Aryan population. The dialect is generally known as 
Nagpuria, or the language of Chota Nagpur proper.t It is locally 
known as Sadan or Sadri and is called by the uon-Aryan 
Mundas “ Dikka Kaji,” or the language of the Dikka or Aryans. 
On the east of the district, in the sub-plateau area of the Five 
Parganas, the language is nots Nagputia buts a form of Magahi, 
known as Panch Pargania. In the south-east corner of the 
distriet a colony of Jains speak the variety of western Bengali 
known as Saraki. Finally in the north of the district a colony 
of 26,000 immigrants from Hazaribagh still speak Magahi, the 
language of their mother-country. The following table taken 
from the Linguistic Survey of India shows the languages of 
the Ranchi district an the number of persons speaking them at 
the time that. the Survey was made: — 


Name of language. Spoken by 
Bengali— 
Siuaki ue on 48,127 
DBikari— 
Standard Magahi... hs soe = - 20,741 
Panch Pargania Magahi ae she 6,000 
Nagpuria Bho'puri ae we 297,585 
Munda Languages sats .. 456,086 
Dravidian Languages oe .. =525,800 
Other Languages ... a wad 25,086 





# A detailed account of the houses of the anal: re) and ‘of the Tide saald wit n. 
sils aud agri foultaral instruments used by them will be feat fit The Mundas and 
their Conutsy hy Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy. Mir. Roy has also » Wied a similar 
book abort the Ordauns. A collection of articles in eeryuen ase mice w tue Mundi 
and Orvous bas been made by Mr. Roy for Goverume t aud will he placed in the 
Patna Museaw. 

4 Nagpurin has the advantage of Tete: e well Hlastyrfedty the Rev, R. H, 
Whitley whos: Notes on Nagpur : deat pillish dhe 

,ospels have ie trausiated finto Nay urid hia. 
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The languages of the aboriginal tribes of the district 
may be divided into two classes, those which belong to the 
Munda family of language and those which belong to the Dravi- 
dian family. The late Professor Max Muller was the first to 
distinguish between these two families and to designate the 
languages spoken by the Mundas, Santals, Hos, Bhumij, ete., 
as the Munda family. Varicus other sugzestions have been 
male for the desiznation of these langaages and they have been 
called by other authorities Kolarian or Kharwarian. Sir George 
Grierson in the Linguistic Survey of India his adopted the 
denomination introduced by Max Maller and places in the 
Kharwari group of the Munda family tho following languages 
spoken in the Ranchi districh:— Munodari, Birhor, Tact, and 
Asuri. 

Munidari is spoken by rather more than half a million people, 
of whom 850,000 are in the Ranchi district. It is spoken by 94 
per cent. of the Munda race andvalso by the inferior artisan 
castos living in the Munda villages, such as the Pans and Lohras, 
The most idiomatic Mundattis spoken in the Mankipatti, south- 
east of the town of Ranchi. The Oraons in the neighbourhood 
of Ranchi town also spaak a form of Mundari which is known as 
the Jloro-lii-jhagar.* 

The Tiwi language agrees with Mundari in most essential 
points, though in a few characteristics it follows Santali. At the 
census of 1911 it was spsken by 2,300 persons. 

Asuri, the diaiect of the Asurs, according to information col- 
leeted for the Linguistic Survey, was spoken by 8,000 persons, 
but according to the figures of the recent census only by 8,100. 
This language, with the kindred dialect of Agaria which was 
spoken only by 40 persons in 1911, appears to be rapidly dying 
out. Closely akin to Asuri is Korwa, the language of the Korwas, 
who are found principally in the west of the district and in the 
bordering district of Palamau and the states of Jashpur and 
Surguja. According to the census of 1891 it was spoken by 
5,000 persons in Ranchi district alone, but by 1911 the number 
had fallen to 1,200. In ‘all the |Kharwari group of the Munda 








#'The most important grammar of the Mundiri language is by the Rev: J, 
Hoffman, 8.J., who has also published a Mundari First Reader. The Bible has 
been translated into Mundéri by the Rev, Dr. Nottrott, formerly Head of the 
G, B. L, Mission, 
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family, the whole character of the languige has been preserved 
with great fidelity, though Aryan principles have of late begun 
to influence the grammar, 

Included also in the Munda family is tho Kharia inagunes, 
whih has been largely influenced by Aryan languages and has 
been described as like a palimpsest, the original writing on which 
can only be recognized with difficulty. At the time of the Lia- 
guistic Survey, Kharia was spoken by about 80,000 persons, of 
whom 68,000 were inhabitants of this district. At the census 
of 1911 it wis returned as the language of 57,000 persons in 
the district. 

Karikh, the language of the Orions, belongs to the Dravidian 
family which ineludes all the languages of Southern India. At the 
census of 190] the language was found to be spoken by 585,000 
persons in the districts now included in Bengal, Bihar and - Orissa 
and Assam, of whom 315,000 werevinhabitants of the Ranchi 
district. At the census of 1911 the’ numbers, had risen to 677,000 
and 358,000, respectively, tho incroase betng probably due to the 
greater accuracy of the returns and not to any actual inercase in 
the number of speakers. The Oraons, especially the men, usually 
know Nagpuria though they speak Kurikh in their own homes.* 

The population of the district. may be subdivided into pure 
Hindus and Muhammadans, semi-aboriginal castes claiming to be 
Jindus, and aboriginal tribes, The Hindus, who number 550,715, 
represent the settlers from Northern India, Bihar, and Bongal, 
who were introduced by the early Rajas of Chota Nagpur, or 
who migrated in large numbers to the country during the early 
years of the last century. The principal Hindu castes are Brah- 
man (10,146), Rajputs (23,318), Kayasth (3,569), Teli (28,662), 
Kurmi (56,335), Koiri (8,101), Goala (Ahir) (41,617), Sunri 
(6,431), Baniya (2,387), Chamar (4,256), Dhobi ($,5536), Dosidh 
(4,269), Tajjam (9,038), Rauniar (Noniar) (9,095). The Brah- 
mans nalude a large number of Brahmans from Orisva. The 
Kurmis include not only the Hindu cultivating caste but also the 
aboriginal tribe of Kurmi Mahtos, whose residence is chielly in 
the Manbhim district, and also in Silli thana on the eastern 
border of the Ranchi district. Of the Muhammadans 22,882 








* Rey. Ferd Hahn has published the following hooks on the Kirikh lan, 


guage ; Kwaikh Grammar, Calcutta, 1900; Kirikh-Fnglish Dictionary, Part I, 
Coleutta, 1908; Kirikh Folk-love, collected and transliterated, Calcutta, 
1905, 
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are Jolahas, many of whom are no doubt descendants of persons who 
settled in the country at the time of the Mughal conquest; 
5,111 are Pathains, mostly itinerant traders and money-lenders, 
and 15,069 are Sheikhs. Of the semi-aboriginal tribes the most 
important are the Chik Baraiks, of whom 25,509 were classified 
as Hindus and 3,428 as Animists ; the Ghisis (14,523 Hindus 
and 6,185 Animists); Gonds (8,258 Hindus and 259 Animists); 
Mahlis (16,897 Windus and 5,114 Animists); Pans (14,051 
Hindus and 649 Animists); and the Lohars (30,817 Hindus and 
16,055 Animists). Separate figures have not been given in the 
census statistics of 1911 for the Bhogtis, Jhoras, Rautiis and 
Goraits who, though probably non-Aryan, claim to be, and are 
recognized as, Hindus. At the census of 1901, there were 17,294 
Bhogtas, of whom only 12 were classified as Animists, 2,208 
Shoras, 20,301 Rautiis, and 6,277 Gordits, all of whom were 
classified as Hindus. The=principal aboriginal tribes are the 
Mundas, Orions, Kharias, ‘Taris, Asirs, /Korwas, Birhors and 
Nagesias ; the three first mentioned tribes alone numbering over 
800,000. 

The Mundas are the most numerous of the Kolarian tribes 
inhabiting the Chota Nagpur Division. In the census of 1911 
the total number of Mundas,in the Ranchi district was 348,721, 
of whom 66,992 were returned as Christians, 56,720 as Hindus 
and 220,009 as Animists. Although less numerous than the 
Dravidian Oraons, the Mundas have a universally admitted pro- 
eedence over the other aboriginals in virtue of their older oceupa- 
ticn of the country, their traditions of rule in it, and their estab- 
lishment of the Nagbansi Maharajis. The great bulk of the 
Mundas occupy the southern, south-western, and eastern parts of 
the district. They are most numerous in Khunti and Tamar 
thanas, where they form nearly 75 per cent. of the total populas 
tion. 

The Mundas call themselves Horo-o (men) and their race 
the Horo (man), and tha word Munda is the title of the temporal 
headman of the village or, if used as an adjective, means rich 
or influential. As the Munda was the official who represented 
the tribe in their dealings with their Hindu neighbours, the title 
came to be used by them to designate the tribe. The name 
Kol was, and is, often used to designate the Mundas and other 
allied tribes but, whatever the origin of the word may be, it has 
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acquired an opprobrious suggestion and is strongly resented by 
the Mundas themselves. 

The Mundas are one of the darkest races in India, the colour 
of the skin being a black-brown, often of a shade approaching 
black. The head is long, the nose is thick and broad and sometimes 
depressed at the root, the lipsthick and the cheek bones prominent. 
In build they are stout and muscular and in stature somewhat 
below medium height.* Both men and women when young 
may be described as comely, and their cheerful langhing counten- 
ances are far from displeasing. The dress of the Mundas is 
very simple and scanty ; the men ordinarily wear a loin-cloth,. 
with a coloured border at the two ends, called do¢o¢, and use a 
piece of cloth as a wrapper for the upper portion of the body, 
known as barkhe or pichowrt, The women wear along piece of 
cloth, called parié, round the waist allowing a portion of it to pass 
diagonally over the upper part of the-hody. Shoes are seldom 
worn, and the head is; usually uncovered, though well-to-do 
Mundis wear pagris, In the rains they often carry bamboo- 
umbrellas (chatdm) or wear circular rain-hats, called ehisure and 
made of leaves of a erceper found in the jungles. Both the 
young men and young women are very fond of personal decora- 
tion. A young man wears round ihe waist a sort of belt 
made of cocoon-silk or plaited thread. (Aardhani) and his 
long hair, well-oiled and combed, is tied up at the side im a 
knot, with a wooden hair-comb,(na4z).stuck into it. Strings of 
coral or china beads or of silver four-anna pieces adorn his neck, 
and in times of festival flowers ate used to decorate the hair or as 
garlands. The Munda gurls greatly appreciate jewellery and 
deck themselves out with ear-rings, necklets, bracelets and ank- 
lets of brass, or of some mere precious inctal, or of lac and coloured 
glass. The poorcr Munda women wear a peculiar ornament in the 
ear, called ¢ar-sékdm, which consists of a roll of palm-leaf, dyed 
red and set off with tinsel and lac. ‘The Muudas tattoo their 
girls by way of ornamentation ; three paralle] lines are pricked 
on the forehead and two lines on each of the temples; a few 
marks are made on the chin; the back, arms and hands are 
also tattoocd, In former times Munda boys were subjected 





* Of the one hundred Mundi specimens measured by Sir Herbert Risley, the 
average head measurements are as follows :—Length, 185°9, Breadth, 1386 and 
ehphalicindex, 74°5. The average dimensions of the 10se were, height, 44°73 
bieadih, 40°2; nasal index, 800. The average stature was J55°9 centimetres, 
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to the Spartan treatment of having their arms bornt with a 
red-hot iron rod, the circular marks being regarded as a 
decoration, but this custom is now falling into disuse. The 
chief characteristics of the Munda race may be said to be their 
conservatism and their instinetive antipathy to aliens. The best 
qualities of a Munda arc his keen sense of self-respect, his love 
of truth and honesty, and his courage ; his worst qualities are his 
jnordinate love of drink and his improvidence. Intercourse with 
foreigners, and in particular the evil surroundings of the law 
courts, have done much to contaminate him, and the Munda has 
often been driven by injustice and oppression to use the mothods 
of his adversarics against them. THe is impetuous and sensitive, 
but repents a rash action committed on the spur of a moment, 
A Muada who bas killed a man in sudden anger often voluntari- 
ly gives himself up to justice and appears before the Magistrate 
with his blocd-stuined weapomstill in his hand. 


The Munda tribeis divided into,a nunber of exogamous 
clans, or septs, know: as) #edzs, ‘Thouzh exogamous +s regards 
the #ilis, the Mundas are endogamous as regards other tribes, 
and marriage with members of other Kolarian tribes, such as the 
Santals, Kharias, Asis, ete.) is not permitted. The only ex- 
eoption to this rule is that the. Mundas of Tamar’ still inter- 
marry with the Bhumijs of Manbhim, who are in origin 
probably of the sane race. The fe/zs are totemistic and derive 
their names from some natural object, such as an animal, bird, lish, 
reptile, or plant, and the members of the fe/¢ avo forbidden to - 
cat the totem after which it is named. When the Mundas first 
migrated into Chota Nagpur, the number of £7lés was no doubt 
comparatively small, but as they multiplied, the existence of a 
small number of large #2 2s became inconvenient, and new septs 
were formed. A fow &é/2 names are shared by the Mundas and 
Santals and may be held to date back to the days when the two 
yaces were united, but the majority of the names ara peculiar to 
the Mundas. Various legends are given by the Mundas thom. 
solves as to the origin of the totems of ths different clans, thus the 
Horo or Kachua &ili owes its origin to the fact that the ancestor 
of the clan was assisted to eroas a swollen stream by a giant duchua 
or tortoise ; the ancestor of the Nag Neld was a snake-charmer 
and, when he died while returning from a distint villave, the 
snake coiled itself round his body and carried it back to hie 
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family, who out of gratitude kept the snake in their house and 
gave it plenty to eat and drink. 


According to Munda tradition, all the members of a At/¢ are 
descended from a common ancestor ; descent is counted through 
the futher, and the children belong to the paternal Adi. The 
possession of the same £z/7 name is, therefore, the first proof of 
membership in a given clan or family. There is also a religious 
bond between members of a £4ilz, consisting of a communion in 
the same sacrificial offerings. Members of one 4i/é may on no 
account partake of the offerings made by members of a different, 
kilt. Ae during life members of a 4i/d are united by a common 
name and by common sacrifices, so after death they are united 
in a common burial ground. Every 4élé has its own burial 
ground, or sasin, and the bones of every member of the family, 
even if he may happen to dic away from the village, are, on the 
occasion of the annual festival, called the yang-tdpa, placed be- 
neath the stone slab, or sasa@aderz, of his ‘clan. The well-known 
saying “ Sasdndiriko-Hoy onkoapata ” (their burial stones are the 
title-deeds of the Mundas) owes its origin to this custom, and a 
Munda can only prove that he isa member of a particular clan 
or of a particular village community by proving that the bones of 
his ancestors were buried under the sasaudtrs of the olan. 

The social system of the Mundas being of the patriarchal 


type, the head of the family is at the same time the priest of 
the family, who, in case of illness or distress, has to offer sacrifices 
to propitiate the domestic and other déugds (spirits). But the 
village community being composed of families descended from 
common ancestors looks on it itself asa family, and hence re- 
quires a special representative to exercise over the whole village 
functions similar to those exercised by the head of the family in 
the household. This representative is called the Pakan, and his 
functions were originally both religious and civil. Ilis religious 
functions, which were the more important, consisted in offering 
the public sacrifices to propitiate the local spirits, and 80 to pre- 
serve the village from the ravages of wild animals, to 
obtain good harvests and to ensure successful hunts. As the 
civil head of the village, he had to preside over the panchayats 
for the settloment of disputes, inflict punishment for breaches of 
tribal custom and collect and transmit the quit-rent due to the 
proper authorities, In these civil functions he was assisted by 
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the next most prominent member of the communiiy, the Munda. 
The functions cf the Munda and Pahan gradually became dis- 
tinct, the Pahian devoted himself to the religious duties, while 
the Munda fundertook the more distasteful civil duties which 
involved intercourse with aliens and foreion landlerds. 
In course of time, as the number of members of each dis 
- increased and one village provel iasuffizient for the residence 
anil cwiivation of al, come members were forced to move 
away and form new vVillyges ia the neighbourhood of the 
parent village. At first they shared the sasénz of the 
parent village and joincd in the public sacrifices at the sarng, 
or sacred grove, but later instituted their own sacrifices and 
made iheir own sasan. Though separate in these respects, the 
daughter and parent villages still continued to act together in 
social and administrative matters and the group of allied and 
associated villages was constitutcd into a parka or patt?, the 
latter being the name given to the-organization by the Nag- 
Lansi Rajis. The head of the parhd was the Minkt, whose 
functions in respect of the group were similar to those of the 
Munda in respect of the village. ‘This organization exists 
to the present day, but in two different forms, aceording to the 
area in which it is found. Mast of thona Khunti is the 
Kbhuntkatti area and west) the Bhiinhéri area. The Bhiinhari 
area may be said to show the social organization of the parka 
in its purest form, while the Khunikatti area shows the clearest 
examples of the political-orgunization of the patii, In the 
former cach parka consists of cight to’ twelve villages; all 
the bhittnhirs, or descendants of the original settlers, in thes? vit- 
tages being members of the same fils. All trace of the Manki has 
disappeared, doubtless owing to the length of time since the Hindu 
landlords destroyed their independense, arrogated to themselves 
the functions of the Manki, and discontinued the use of the tiila, 
In each parka thero is a standing committee, or panchayat, with 
permanent officers, whose titles, such as Raja, Diwin, Thakir, Lal 
Pande, and Karta, have been borrowed from their Hindu neigh- 
bours. Complaints are lodged to the Raji or Diwan by the 
Munda or Pahan of the village in which the offence has been 
committed, and orders are given to the Pande to convoke the 
assembly. All members of the £7/¢ are entitled to attend. ‘The 
proceetings are opened with a feast and there are certain officers 
to whom snecial duties are asigned, thus the “ Sé&im-heani ” 
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gathers the sil leaves which serve as plates, the Charichatant 
makes the leaf-cups for drinking, the pain tiéwas distributes the 
lime and tobacco and pin. The Raja, as president, explains the 
complaint or cause of dispute to the assembly and, after evidence 
nnd statements have been taken, pronounces their decision. The 
most common causes of complaint are offences against the 
marriage laws; if the ofender is repentant and promises to 
Jeave the woman, he is let off after having drunk the blood of a 
white he-goat or a white cock. Otherwise, he is fined, the fine 
being realised by the Diwan and his sipihis; if he refuses to 
pry, he is beaten and out-castel, Apart from complaints of this 
kind, the panchdyaé is often convened to discuss questions of 
social custom, such as the abolition of yatvds and dances, in view 
of the immorality to which they lead, or matters of political 
importance, such as the Sardar Lirai, amovement which aimed 
at the expulsion of all Hindu zamindars. 


In the Khuntkatti area the title of Manki still survives and 
the patéis of which the area was composed consist of ten to 
twelve villages. The paftis are for tne most part broken up, 
except in the locality known as the Mansipatt:. Unlike the 
Phiinhiri area, the paé¢i is not composed exclusively of mzmbers 
of the same felc. There is no standing committee and there are 
no permanent officials, and the panxela@yatis exomposed, when ocea+ 
sion requires, of the two headmen of the villages included in the 
patti, under the presidency of the Pat Munda, or occasionally 
of the Manki. The proceelings differ little from those of the 
patha panchayat in the Bhiinhari area which have been alroady 
described. 


In the case of minor disputes, a private paneclayat, con- 
sisting generally of members of the same 47’, is convened by 
the aggrieved persons. A president, or ser panch, is clected, and 
he, with the aid of two assessors selected by each party, decides 
the question at issue. In former times the decision of a pan- 
chayat was regarded by the Mundas as inspired and nof to be 
disregarded, buf now a party dis:atisfied with the decision seeks 
his remedy in the courts. As atthe parka panchayat a feast 
ig a necessary preliminary and is provided by the parties. Oaths 
and ordeals are sometimes used to detect guilty persons. In the 
lolo-dé, ov hot-water ordeu, the susp2cted persons ara required 
to pick a coin out of a vessel of boiling water, the Munda believ- 
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ing that the hand of the innocent man will be unscathed, while 
that of the guilty will be scalded. In boundary disputes a 
curious ordeal is sometimes practised ; a hole is dug on cach of 
the boundary lines claimed by the two parties and is filled with 
powdered rice ; a representative of cach party then has one leg 
buried in the hole, and the false claimant is the one who is first 
compelled by exhaustion or the biting of ants and other insects 
to cry out to be released. 

In the old days a Munda youth was not considered old 
enough to marry till he could fashion a plough with his own 
hands, and a Munda maiden till she could weave a palm-leaf 
mat and spin cotton, and in those days the young men were 
loft free to select their brides. In modern days the marriage 
is generally arranged by the parents or guardians, though the 
consent of the boy is frequently sought for and obtained. A 
go-between (ditém) is sent to the guardians of the girl, and if 
the answer is favourable,.the 7#/g@m-and the boy’s guardian and 
friends, and sometimes the boy himself, start for the girl’s 
village, and on their way keepa sharp look-out for good or bad 
omens. This observation of omens is known as chenre-urt, 
which etymologically has the same meaning as “ augury ”’. 
If they mect unfavourable omens, such as a person carrying an 
axe, spade, or shovel ; a cow lowing, but not im response to her 
calf ; sweepings being thrown away from a house ; rice being 
carried ; clothes being washed with ashes, ete., the whole matter 
ig at an end; but if the omens, are good and they hear a cow 
and calf lowing in response to each other, or sco a person 
carrying paddy, clean clothes, or a pitcher of water, or making 
a plough or yokes, or mect a tiger, they proceed to their destina- 
tion, where they are hospitably entertained, and in return invite 
the girl’s guardians to their village. During the journey of 
the girl’s relatives, a similar observation of omens is made, and 
if all is favourable, the joaraz, or epokesman for the bride’s 
party, makes a set speech beginning : ‘‘ Now for this boy and 
this girl, in the presence of Sing Bonga in heaven and the 
Panch on earth, the omens have been all right’, and ending : 
“ To-day the boy’s father and the girl’s father will thatch two 
roofs with one bundle of straw (#.e., become members of one 
family). May the roofs ever remain thatched like this’, The 
next ceremony is the 4/4 or betrothal, at which after the usna 
feast the bride-price is settled, not by naming the demand, but 
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by symbols. Thus the numberof clay marbles and sé/ leaves 
given to the bridegroom’s father represent tho number of rupees 
and sarig which the bride’s father requires, and the number 
sent back represent the amount which the former is 
willing to give. The terms being agreed upon, the ceremony 
is completed by the Munda or Pahan of the bride’s 
village clasping the hand of the Munda or Pahan of the 
bridegroom’s village and both agreeing to pay a fine if the 
betrothal is broken, The bridegroom now sits on the knees of 
the bride’s maternal uncle or of the Munda or Pahan of her 
village and receives a new piece of cloth and a necklace from 
the bride’s father. The ceremony of presenting the bride-price 
-(Gonongtaka Tdituké) and of selecting the day (ldgdntol) 
usually take place at the same time. The betrothed girl sits 
on the knee of the boy’s maternal uncle, while a girl friend 
sits on the knee of the Munda or) Pahan of the boy’s village, 
and “ gives /égdn” by handing some rice, turmeric, and betel-nut 
spread on anew cloth to him. Last gomes the drandi or marriage 
ceremony proper. For three days before the marriage, the bride 
and bridegroom sit for a short time on the mandéa, a rectangular 
mud platform, with sa/ saplings at the four corners and saplings 
of ea, bheloa and bamboo in the centre, erected in their respec- 
tive homes, and are anointed with mustard-oil mixed with 
turmeric juice by a female relative. On the evening before the 
wedding comes the chiman ceremony, at which the bridegroom 
clad in a cloth dyed with turmeric ‘juice, is touched on the feet, 
thighs, shoulder-joints, and checks by his female relatives who 
hold some rice in their folded bands. A similar benediction 
ecremony takes place at the bride’s house. The marriage pro- 
cession next starts from the bridegroom’s house and the bride- 
groom, if he can afford it, is carried in a paikt or, failing that, 
on the arms of his relatives til] the limits of the village are 
reached. At the first mango tree the procession halts for the 
alt-sakhé ceremony, at which the bridegroom receives the bless- 
ing of his mother. At the confines of the bride’s village, her 
relatives meet the procession with music and dancing, and the 
parties join, walk round the boundary of the village, and proceed 
tothe bride’s house. In the courtyard the bride’s mother 
and her female relatives sprinkle the boy with water 
and again perform the chiman ceremony. The bride 
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is brought out in a bambco-basket and carried three times 
round the bridegroom’s palit. Bride and bridegroom then throw 
three handfuls of rice at each other's foreheads and are con+ 
ducted into the house, Next the bride has an ai-sakhe, in 
which she makes the mango tree a witness to the marriage by 
marking it with flour and tying a thread round it, In the 
morning the preliminary ceremony of sasdng-goso, or anointing 
with oil and turmeric, is performed, both bride and bridegroom 
being anointed by the female relatives of the other, and each in 
turn having a little blood drawn from the finger. The blood 
is put on a rag, called s¢néz. In the forenoon, having been 
carricd by their relatives three timcs round the mdndod, they 
are made to stand upon a large plate of sé/ leaves, the bride- 
groom facing west and the bride facing east. He presses the 
toes of her left foot with the toes of his right foot, and three 
times touches his neck and_that of the bride with the blood- 
stained rag. They change positions, and the bride does the same 
with her rag. Reverting to their positions, they exchange garlands 
of flowers, and cach places three vermilion marks first on his, or 
her own forvhead, and then on ths forehead of the other. This is the 
binding part of the ceremony.’ Their garments are then knotted 
together and they are condueted into the house, the bride walking 
behind her lord, who has to pay toll to the bride’s older sister 
before he obtains entry, Four maidens, two from each party 
accompanied by Ghasi musicians, now proceed to|the nearest spring 
followed by the other women, “Lhe maidens fill their gharas 
with water, and place them on their heads. Two elderly women, 
one carrying a sword, and the ether a bow and arrow, stand 
with their backs to the water-carriers, and pass the sword 
and arrow back over the neck co as to touch the jars of 
water. The procession then returas to the house, the woman 
with the sword brandishing and whirling her weapon, and the 
other women imitating her. The maidens next pour the water 
over the bride and bridegroom, who in fresh array are seated 
on a straw-covered plough-yoke in the courtyard. Having 
again assumed their yellow garments and daubed one another’s 
forehead with sendir, the young couple sit down upon a mat in 
the courtyard. Ceremonial water is given to the bridegroom 
and a sword is put into his hand, with which he kills a goat, 
Amidst much ceremony and consumption of riee-beer, the fathers 
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of the bridegroom and bride drink from the same cup and 
embrace one another ; the mothers do likewise, and there ig 
mutual felicitation. Bride and bridegroom then wash the fezt 
of the gu2sts who place on a brass plate their wedding 
gifts, usually in cash, each paying from two pice to a rupee. 
At the bridal feast, the bridegroom places a sé/ leaf beside each 
guest, and the bride puts a pinch of salt on it. Both sit beside 
the Manki, or senior village official wash his hands and serve salt 
to him. The men having dined, the women sit down to their meal. 
Before the departure of the bridegroom, the bride performs a curious 
ceremony. Seated with her back to her mother, who is seated 
on the threshold of her house, she throws three double handfuls 
of paddy over her shoulder to her mother, who catches it in 
her cloth. She is then made over to the bridegroom by the 
Munda or Pahan of the village in presence of the Panch 
or assembled elders. The-bridegroom is next compelled to pay 
toll to the bride’s girl fricnds, and afier a demonstrative leave- 
taking, he earrizs away his bride by the mode of conveyance 
in which-he arrived. At his house the ehiman ceremony is again 
performed, and a dinner follows at which the bridal pair distri- 
bute salt tothe guests. Next day a party of the bride’s relatives 
come to be entertained, and a week or two latcr, when the 
bride’s parents comelto take the married couple to their village, 
their son- in-law uproots the saplings from the middle of the 
mandéa, and a sumptuous feast again takes place. 


Family life is happy in the aboriginal tribes,. the wife 
usually making herself a comrade to her husband. But 
divorce is not attended with many difficulties, If the husband 
will not maintain his wife, or if she refuses to live with 
him, a paneldyat of the relatives is held, and the person 
desiring the divorcee, who selects three out of the five mem- 
bers, snaps a sal leaf in token of the dissolution of the 
marriage. If the wife is the unwilling} party, the bride-price 
is returned. Divorced pereons and widows marry in the saat 
form which simply consists of a feast at.the bride’s house; and 
the issue of such marriage is legitimate. ‘The same applies to 
most of the lower Hindu castes. The funeral ceremonies of 
the Mundas are described in the subsequent paragraph on their 
religion. 
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The Ordons are the most numerous tribe in the district, 
and at the census of 1911 numbered 388,768, of whom 7,343 
were olassified as Hindus, 88,647 as Christians and 302,778 
as Animists. They dwell principally in the west, north-west, 
and centre of the district, and also in Palamau and the Feudatory 
States of Jashpur and Surguja, the total Ordon population of 
the province being over 640,000. Large numbers have migrat- 
ed to the tea gardens of Assam and the Duars, and 96,000. 
were enumerated at the last census in Jalpaiguri district. Small 
colonies of the race are also found all over Bengal, and in parts 
of Tirhut where they work as labourers, and are known by 
the name of dhangars, a Kirtkh word signifying a “ youth” 
and then “a youth who labours for another ’’, * 

Extremely little is known of the early history of this Dravi- 
dian tribe. They call themselves Kirakh, a name which is 
sometimes traced to one of their mythical kings called Karakh. 
It is more probable that it is derived from some obsolete Dravi- 
dian root, meaning “man,” or if may possibly be connected 
with the Dravidian word Karugu, an eagle, and be totemistic 
in origin, Colonel Dalton was inclined to think that the name 
is derived from Konkan, which is supposed to have been the 
cradle of the race, Konkan having been converted into Kirikh 
owing to the Orion partiality for'gutturals. Another interpreta- 
tion given by some literate Ordons themselves is that Kirikh 
isa variant of Coorg, where they formerly lived. The name 
‘Ordon ” is said by Colonel Dalton to have been given them as 
a nickname, perhaps because of their many migrations and par- 
tiality to roam, and, according to Sir George Grierson, the Hindus 
say that the word “Ordon” is simply the Indo-Aryan “ Uran,” 
a spendthrift, the name being an allusion to the alleged thriftless 
character of the people. Dr. Hahn agrees that the name was 
coined by the Hindus, but considers that it is based on orgora, a 
Kirikh word for “hawk,” the totem of one of the septs. 

Itis probable that the Oraons originally came from Southern 
India, as philologists have traced in the language of the Kanarese 
and other ‘Tamulian languages a close resemblance to the 
Kirikh tongue. Another theory that has been put forward is that 
the Oraons accompanied the Mundas in their migrations from the 


* Colonel Dalton interpreted tho name as “hillmag” and derived it from 
* Dang” or “ Dhang,’”’ a hill, ; 
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north-west of India before the Aryan invaders; but this does 
not appear to be supported by either Munda or Ordon tradition. 
Though the Ordon tradition agrees with the Munda tradi- 
tion in naming Azimgarh, Hardinagar, Pipragarh and finally 
Rohtisgarh as homes of their race, it is possible that the 
tradition was merely borrowed from their neighbours, The 
most certain legend of the Oradons is that they dwelt in 
Rohtas, but were driven from the stronghold by a treacherous 
attack of their enemies, who took advantage of the drunken 
revelry in which they were engaged at the Sarhul festival. | 
Who the enemy were is uncertain. According to an explanation 
of gone Orions themselves, it was the Muhammadans, but 
as the Muhammadans did not conquer Bihar before 1193 
A, D. and Hohtis before 1539 A. D., this is inconsistent 
with their own tradition that they were settled in Chota 
Nagpur long before the days of Phani Mukut Rai, the first 
Raja. In other accounts they refer.to the enemy as Mlech- 
chhas, an appellation given by the Hindus to all impure tribes ; 
and, according to onc theory, Mlechchhas were the Kharwara 
or Cheros who at one time ogeupicd the Rohtis plateau, 
There is, however, no doubt that Rohtas was once their home, 
as Oraons are still found in these hills. Dislodged from 
Rohtar, the tribe split upinlo two branebes, one braneb proceeded 
down the Ganges, settledin the Rajmahal hills, and became 
the ancestors of the present Malé tribe; another, and larger 
section, proceeded up the Son and thenalong the valley of the 
North Koel into Palamau till they reached the highlands of Chota 
Nagpur, which they found already sparsely, populated by 
Mundas. There is no tradition of war between the two tribes 
and, ac:ording to Munda tradition, they allowed the Oraons 
to setile, on condition that they ale meat and discarded the 
sacred thread which they wore. According to Oraon tradi- 
tion, they were the more civilized race and introduced the ure 
of the plough and the construction of the terraced don lands. 
The Mundas gradually retreated before the more prolific and 
numerous Orions and lefé them in unlispntel possession of the 
north-west of the district. Like the Mundas, ihe Orions 
formed their village communitics into groups, known as pdrhis, 
under the presidency of the headman of one of the villages, 
who was known as the pardaé Réjé, and the Orion and Munda 
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parhis, when the tribes were living together in the central. 
plateau, elected one of their chiefs to be the Raja of the 
country. 

The colowr of most, Orgons is the darkest brown, approach- 
ing to black; the hair is jet black, coarse, and rather inclined. 
io be frizzy. Projectino: jaws and teeth, thick lips, low narrow 
foreheads, broad flat noses, are features which strike a careful 
observer as characteristic of the tribe.* The eyes are often bright 
and full, and no obliquity is traceable in the opening of the 
eyelids. The Orions are of good physique, ¢rpable of carrying 
heavy burdens and travelling long distanecs. An Ordon can 
carry a load of two maunds thirty to thirty-five miles in a 
day and continue to do s9 for several days in succession. 
In character, the Ordons ave cheerful and light-hearted ; when 


“young, they delight in physical exercise, especially dancing. 


On the oezasion of their festivals the young men and maidens 
of an Ordon villagc.spend two, three or more nights in dancing, 
with but short intervals for sleep. The worst vieo of the 
Oraons is their improvidenee and inordinate love of drink. 
They are not so conservative as the Mundas, and Colonel | 
Dalton remarks on their adaptability to the ways and customs 
of the persons among whom they live, This adaptability is 
said even to change their outward appearance. Oraons who 
have lived long in the Duars become tawny in complexion, 
while the Orions themselves say that those who have lived 
long among Mubammadass grow beards and whiskers, 

The clothing of the Orious is similar to that of the Mundas. 
Both sexes are cxtremely fond of ornaments. The young men 
adora themselves with a girdle (kardhant) of twisted black 
cotton-thread, or silk, which also serves the useful purpose of 
carrying bis keys, purse, lime box, and small iron pincers, or 


-chimta, which are used for extracting thorns from the feet. 


Neeklaces of coloured beads are often worn. . The most notice- 
able ornaments of the women arc the heavy brass bracelets on 
the arms, and the ornaments of various kinds which are thrast 
through the lobe of the car. At their dances their head=dresses 
are often adorned with plumes of heron feathers. 





average head measurements are as follows :—Length, 1846; breadth, 139:3; 
cephalic index, 754. Tho averag> dimeasions of tho nose, height, 46°2; breadth, 
39°8; nasal index, 86*1, The average stature is 162-1 eontimetres. 
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A peculiar feature of Orfon villages is the dhiimbursa 
Vonkh-erpt in Kivtkh) or bochelors’ hall, an interesting 
survival which is still found in the older villages. The 
Orgons are very reticent about this institution, but Mr. 8, 
C. Roy of Ranchi has re.ently collected much information 
about this institution and its counterpart, the pel-evpd or 
maiden’s dormitory. These institutions cannot be said to 
conduce to the morality of an Oraon village; they are 
gradually falling into disuse and are not ecountenanced in 
villages of which the inhabitants have become Christians. 
The inmates of the diimiiria forma fraternity into which 
boys are admitted after curious ceremonies, and take a 
prominent part in many of the religious and social customs 
of the tribe. Its cbject appears to be to “make men” 
of the boys, to make them success‘ul hunters and to train 
them in their social and other duties. It is undoubtedly a 
survival from the primitive days, when the tribe was depend- 
ent on hunting. 

Like the Mundas, the Ovdors are divided into numerous exo- 
gamous septs, known as gofras, which take their names from some 
bird, fish, animal, plant or mincral. These totems are regarded 
as sacred by the scpt named after them and are respected by 
them as ancestors: thus a Panna will not touch iron with his 
tongue or lip; a Kujur will not use oi, made {from the crecpers 
of that name, a Avspota will not cat pigs’ entrails; sepfs whose 
totem isan animal will not catfleshofthat animal, eg., larka 
(tiger), aya (wild dog), tga (field-mouse), ¢érki (young 
mouse), orgora (hawk), foppo (woodpecker), inj (ecl). The 
sept name descends in th: male line. There is no objection to 
aman marrying a woman belonging to the same sept as his 
mother, but generally marriage with a maternal aunt or firet 
cousin on the mother’s side is disallowed. Marriage with mem- 
bers of other tribes is entirely prohibited. At the head of the 
village community is the Pahan or Baigifand the Mahto. 
The difference in the functions of these two officials is expressed 
by the Orions in their saying Pihin gdon banita hat,i Minto 
gion chalata hat, ¢.e., the Pahin appeases the deitics and demons 
of the village while the Mahto looks after its secular affairs, In 
some villages the Pahan isa Munda by cast: and occasionally a, 
member of some other aboriginal iribe, it boing held by the 
Orions that the descendant of the first settlers ina village is 
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better qualified to deal with the village gods. The duties of the 
Pahan are the sameas those of the Pahin ina Munda village, but 
whereas among the Mundas the office is hereditary and is held for 
life, among the Ordons the Pahan is selected triennially from 
among the members of the Pabin family or by means of 
the magic szp or winnowing basket, The selection of the religious 
head of the village rests on the knees of the gods, and the sap is 
used as a divining-rod to conduct the person holding it to the 
house of the man most fitted for the office. In some cases, 
after the proper ceremonies, a stone is rolled through the village, 
and he at whose door it stops is the fit person. The Pahan has 
special lands assigned to him and is assisted in his religious 
functions by the Paar or Paindhara, whose duties are to carry 
water and cook on the occasion of village sacrifices, 

The Mahto is also elected, usually triennially, from among 
the members of the Mahto..khunt. In some villages where the 
Oraons have been driven by their zamindars to abandon their 
customs, his election has to be approved by the zamindar and in 
new Villages he is almost a servant of the zimindar. 


As with the Mundas, groups of villages are united into pirhis, 
which must have becn of considerable political and social import- 
ance in old days, 


The Parhé panchayat still survives ; it consists of the leading 
men from a group of villages, e.g. the Pahan, Malt», and the 
leading Jhiiuhars and jeth ratyats. It meets only once a year 
and deals with matters affecting whole villages and not merely 
individuals, such as matters of religion, dates of festivals, and 
also with disputes about the flags which each village has as its 
distinctive emblem. It also punishes villages which tike an 
unfair advantage over their neighbours and do not observe the 
customary rules of sport on the oceasion of the annual hunt, 
The Panchora panchiyat resembles more closely the Parha pan» 
chaydt of the Mundas: it is presided over either by a Kartaht 
or a Mukhia. The office of the former is hereditary, that of the 
latter is only held as long as the holder is considered fit to 
perform the duties. It deals with grave offences against caste 
rules and tribal custom and also is a sort of court of appeal 
against the decisions of village panchdyats. An important 
function of the panehora panchayat is to re-almit an out-caste 
into caste. After it has been decided to re-admit the out-caste 
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and the fine which he is to pay has been fixed, the actual ccre- 
mony of re-admission takes place. The out-caste goes round and 
tells the members of the date of the assembly. He then fasts 

- for a certain period, during which he is guarded by two stpahis, 
who are specially depnted to see that he takes no food or drink 
except turmeric water. When the assembly meets, the Kartaha 
sacrifices a white cock or white goat, and the out-caste has to 
drink the blood. He then serves the Aartakd and cach member 
of the assembly with food and pays the former his fee (patr¢ 
tarz), which varies from Rs. 5 io Rs. 15. The Kartahd is the 
fir:t to touch the food prepared by the out-castc, and the moment 
he raises it to his lips is the signal for all present to hurl their 
rice at his head. The Kartada is thus a scape-goat who, on his 
return home, atones for having eaten the food of an out-caste by 
a feast to his caste men, paid for out of the fee which he has 
received. 

The marriage ceremonicsof the Oraons are generally similar 
to {hose of the Mundas which have aleady been described in 
detail, During the preliminary negotiations there is the same 
obgervation of omens, and, if the omens are inauspicious, tho 
proposal is dropped. If all goes well, there comes the scttling 
of the price or panlandhi, At the actual marriage cere- 
mony, the bride and Lridegroom stand on a curry-stone 
under a bower, the boy touching the heels of the gul 
with his toes. A long piece of cloth jis put round them to 
shield them from the publie gaze, and the boy dips his finger 
intoa cup of sindur and makes three lines on the bride’s forehead 
and the bride does, or attempts to do, the same to the bridegroom. 
Water is thrown over the couple, who retire into the house. A 
little later a special ceremony takes ‘ylece to invoke the pro- 
tection of the anecstors, ‘The final ceremony is the zAcritengua 
handia, ab which the oldest member of the assembly as represent- 
ing the zauchayat, solemnly addresses both bride and bridegroom 
and exhorts them to remain true to each other in sickness and 
in health. 

The Khariis are a Dyavidian tribe, classed on linguistic 
erounds as M unda. They are found scattered over a wide tract 
of country from the district of Bankura to the Chhattisgarh 
States, but their chief stronghold is i1 the south-western parganas 
of Banchi district. The total Kharii population of the district 
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is 50,710, of whom 19,273 are Christians ; about 1,000 returned 
themselves as Hindus at the recent census. 

In appearance the Kharias resemble the Mundas, but have 
rather coarser features and are not so well proportioned. Yn 
Singhbhim and other districts, they aro found in a {very 
wild state, dwelling on the hills and in the jungles, but in Ranchi 
they have settled down to become cultivators. Though the settled 
Kharias of Ranchi are considerably in advance of the wild 
Khariis of the hills of Manbhim and Singhbhiim and are, on 
the whole, industrious cultivators, yet they have a bad reputation 
for intemperance and immorality, their dances on the oc- 
casions of their marriage ceremonies and festivals frequently 
degenerating into vicious orgies. Though not over-fustidious 
feeders, they are said ta profess tobe very exclusive in regard 
to cooking and eating, and Colonel Dalton writes of them as 
follows :—‘' This characteristic, I found, most developed in 
villages of Chota Nagpur, where-Khariis are associated with 
Orions under Brahman proprictors. It is a common saying 
that every Kharia must have his own hduria or cooking 
pot. He may not even allow his own wife to cook for 
him, and, if a stranger enters a house in which he keers 
his cooking pots, every vessel is polluted and the whole are de- 
stroyed or thrown away. This class of Kharias are specially 
filthy in their habits, and it is not improbable that Hindus may 
have been more than ordinarily harsh in exeludine them from 
their kitchens and inner ‘apartments and that the Kharias 
retaliated by out-casting everybody ”’ 

According to one tradition, their ancestors were originally 
settled between Robtas and Patna, but they quarrelled with their 
relations and fled into the jungles and wandered till they came 
to the Koel River, where, finding unoccupied lands to suit them, 
they settled first at a place called Poraon the river, whence 
they were dyiven into Biru and ‘Kesalpur by the aliens who 
were granted farms of their villages. Another tradition is that 
they came from Mayurbhanj in the south and ascended the 
valley of the South Koel till they came to their present location, 
Colonel Dalton endeavoured to reconcile these traditions by the 
theory. that they may have fallen back from the Gangetic 
province, pasced through the Vindhya range and come gradually 
round to the south-east watershed of Chota Nagpur, but 
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legends of this kind, which often refer to comparatively rcent 
migrations of a small portion f the rac2, are of doubtful value 
in giving any clue to their ancient history. 

The Kharias are divided into four sub-tribes, Dhilki-Kharia, 
Dudh-Kharia, Erenga Kharia and Munda Kharia. The Dudh 
Khariis affect a leaning towards Hinduism and will not touch 
beef but will eat the flesh of the buffalo, They are also sub- 
divided into numerous exogamous septs, all of which are tote- 
mistic, but the rule making the totem taboo is not universally 
observed. The Kharias have a panchéyat system similar to 
that of the Orions. The chief functions of the panchiyat, which 
is not a permanent body, are to decide questions of caste custom, 
to re-admit persons who have been outcasted for a breach of 
caste custom, such as killing a cow or bullock among the 
Dudh-Kharia class, and to settle questions of inheritarce, 

Girls are usually marricd after-the age of puberty, but infant 
marriage has been adopted by a few of the richer members of 
the tribes in imitation of the Hindu eustom. The chicf charac- 
teristic of the marriage ceremony is the revelry and daneing 
which. takes place and which bears “more directly than delis 
cately on what is evidently considered the main object of the 
festivities, the public recognition-of the consummation of the 
marriage ’*. After the preliminary negotiations by the parents, 
the bride is escorted to the bridegroom’s house and is met by the 
bridegroom’s party on the outskirts of the village. A revel 
takes place, and large quantities of hanria are drunk. Early 
next morning the bride and bridegroom are anointed with oil 
and taken to bathe. Five bundles of straw are placed on the 
groand, and the yoke of a plough is placed upon them. The bride 
and bridegroom stand facing each other on the yoke, and the bride- 
groom smears vermilion on the bride’s forehead and the parting 
of her hair, while she makes a small round spot of the same 
colour on his forehead. This completes the marriage ceremony, 
and the parties sit down to feast at the bridegroom’s expense. 
While the feast is going on, the bride is brought before the 
company and washes a cloth in hot water, in token, apparently, of 
her willingness to do any form of household work. 

The religion of the Kharias may be defined as a mixture of 
animism and nature worship. In many respects they have 
borrowed from the Oraons or Mundas and it is difficult to say 
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what was the original belief of the tribe. The head of the 
religious system is Bar Pahari, who appears to correspond to the 
Munda Sing Bonga or the Ordon Dharmes. Colonel Dalton also 
mentions the sun-god, under the name of Bero, to whom every 
head of a family must offer five sacrifices in his lifetime, the sacri- 
fies being always made in front of an ant-hill as an altar. Other 
gods are those attached to certain places, such as Dorho Dubo, 
the god of the springs, Pat Dubo, the god who resides in rocky 
hills, Gum!, the god of the sarn@ or sacred grova; while athers 
have power to spread disease among persons or cattle, or to give good 
crops, and have to be appeased with sacrifices. For such sacrifices 
the Kharids employ the service of the Pahan of the village, of 
whatever caste he may be. Jike other tribes, they believe in the 
power of the spirits of deceased persons, especially those who 
have died a violent or unnatural death, to do harm and have 
recourse to the sofha or exorcist in the case of illness or trouble. 
Like other animistic’ tribes, the “Khariis delight in dancing, 
and their festivals, like their marriage ceremonies, often dege- 
nerate into orgies. 

The Kharias observe a curious distinction in their funeral 
rites ; the bodies of married people are burned while persons who 
die unmarried are buricd. The ashes of the dead are put into an 
earthen vessel with some parched rice and thrown into a pool or 
tank, if possible, in the Ghzdnhard village of the deceased. 

The Asurs, a small non-Aryan tribe, are found in the north- 
west of the district und) live almost entirely by iron-smelting. 
They also practise a form of cultivation akin to jhuming on the 
pits, or level hill-tops. Extremely little is known about the 
origin of this tribe. Colonel Dalton was inclined to connect 
these with the Asurs who, according to Munda tradition, were 
destroyed by Sing Bonga, and it has been conjectured that 
they aro the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the plateau, who were driven ont by the Mundas and of whom 
the only traces now to be found are a few scattered tumuld 
and occasional stone or copper celts. Another conjecture is that 
they are a branch of the Mundas, who, like the Turis, split off 
from the rest of the tribe on account of their profession. 
Whichever theory is correct, it is certain that the Asurs resemble 
the Mundas both in appearance and language, and, like them, 
are divided into exogamous totemistic septs. Of their religion 
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litle is known; according to Colonel Dalton, Chey worship 
Sing Rouga, and also the great hills, in which they dwell, under 
various names. At the census of 1911 there were 3,383 Asurs in 
the district, of whom 284 were classified as Hindus. The 
Agarias, who number only 250 jersons, are probably akin to, 
and perhaps a sub-caste of, the Asurs. 

The Turis are a non-Aryan caste of cultivators and bamboo- 
workers who, from their physical type, lanenige and seligion, 
appear tobe an offshoot of the Mundas, and like the Mahlis and 
Lohras, may have separated from the parent trike owing to the 
profession which they follow. Sir Herbert Risley in the “ Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal ”’ says there are four sub-castes of Luris, viz., 
Turis or Kisin Turi, Or, Dom, and Domra, distinguished by 
the particular modes of basket and bamboo-work which they 
practise, but the two latter classes usually speak Windi, are 
socially inferior to the Turis and-Ors, have little resemblance, 
either in appearance or customs, to the Mamdas and appear to be 
more akin to the Doms of Bihar. The Turis are divided 
into exogamous septs, which are for the most part totemistic and 
correspond closely with those in force among the Mundas. Tn 
religion they are becoming Hinduized, and at the census of 
1911, 3,937 were classified as {Hindus and 2,592 as Animists. 
The veneer of Hinduism, however, is slight and in many villages 
Turis are found holding the office of Pahan, a fact which goes to 
show that they entered the district along with the Mundas. 
Large numbers of Turis have embraced the tenets of the deistic 
sect known as Sri-Narayani, but, though professing this religion, 
have not broken with their old belief and in cases of illness have 
recourse to the regular aboriginal methods of propitiating the 
spirit who is believed to be afBicting them. Turis will cat cooked 
food with Mundas and Oraions and are as lax as these tribes in 
the matter of dict. 

The Birhors are a jungly tribe with no fixed habitation, who 
roam from forest to forest, living on game and monkeys and hy 
the manufacture of drums and the sale of jungle products. They 
speak almost pure Mundari, and the fact that their name Birhor 
=jungle-men in Mundiri) includes the word doro, which 
the Mundas apply exclusively to themselves, points to their being 
an offshoot of that tribe that has preferred a wandering life in the 
jungles to tho settled life of a cultivator, At the.cengus of 191), 
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°927 members of the tribe were found in the district, of 

whom 500 were classified as Animists and the rest as Hindus. 
In Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal ”’, their religion is said 
to he a mixture of Animism and Hinduism, and they are said to seek 
to harmonize’ the two systems by assigning to Devi the chief 
place in their Pantheon, and making ont the animistic godlings 
to be her daughters and grand-daughters. 

The Nagesiis are a small tribe consisting of some 4,700 
members, all of whom were classified as Hindus in the census of 
1911. They are described by Colonel Dalton as of dark com- 
plexion, short stature and very ugly features, and are probably 
Dravidian in origm, They are found in remote jungly villages, 
and their sections bear totemistio names, such as are found among 
the Mundas and among many other Dravidian tribes, There are 
two subtribes, one of which uses vermilion in its marriage 
ceremonies and is known as*Sindara, while the other uses oil and 
is known as Telia. 

The Korwis in Ranchi district number less than 2,000, their 
principal habitat being Palaman and the Feudatory Statcs of 
Jasbpur and Surguja. They are less wandering than the Birhors 
and do a certain amount of cultivation in a spasmodic way, but 
their occasional lapses into predatory savagery mark them out 
as one of the lowest of the aboriginal tribes. 

Of the castes which are probably non-Aryan in origin but 
which have become recognized as Hindus, the most important 
are the Rautias, Bhogtas, Binjhiis, Bhuiyis, Jhoris and 
Gonds. 

The Rautias are a well-to-do land-owning and cultivating 
caste, probably Dravidian in its original affinities but since refined 
in features and complexion by a large infusion of Aryan blood. 
The name Rautia suggests some connexion with Rajpits, and the 
cognate term Raut is used in some districts to dencte an inferior 
Rajpat. Their traditions say that they formerly dwelt in Sinhal- 
dwip (Ceylon) whence they migrated to Barhan in Mirzapur. 
Some Rautiais were serving as sentinels in Gwalio:, when Raja 
Durjan Sal was imprisoned there, and, in return for their good 
offices, the Raja on his release rewarded them by grants of lands 
and villages. The tradition appears to contain a substritum of 
truth, and there is no doubt that the Rautids were the fendal 
militia introduced by the Chiefs, The leaders of the caste were 
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granted jagirs and given the titles of Baraik, Gonjhu and 
Kotwar, and, in return, kept up astanding militia for the assist- 
ance of the Raja against his external and internal enemies, and 
their descendants now hold tenures for which a quit-rent is 
payable to the Maharaja. The rank and file of the caste became 
raiyats, paying light rents and possessing occupancy rights. 

The Rautias are divided into two endogamous sub-castes, 
Bargobri and Chhot-gobri. The origin of the two sub-castes is 
obscure, but it may be that the Chhot-gohri were the first settlers 
who were out-casted for some breach of tribal custom, or that they 
are the offspring of allianees between the Bargorhi and women 
of inferior caste. The Chhot-gohri at the present day cat fowls 
and wild pig and drink spirits, all of which things are forbidden 
to the Bargorbi, Lach sub-caste is divided into sections (saris 
or got) with totemistic, territorial, and eponymons names, a fact 
which goes to preve their mixed descent. The Chhot-gohri 
Rautiés have a representative assembly for groups of from five 
to fittcen villages, called mand/2, which decides caste questions, 
It is presided over by a hereditary official known as the mahant, 
The Bargohri have no standing assembly bui summon a panchayat 
as occasion requires. 

Their marriage customs. /contain ‘several featuros of 3 
primitive and non-Aryan character. In the first instance both 
parties go through the form of marriage to a mango 
tree. The essential and binding portions of the ritual are the 
knotting together of the clothes of the bride and the bridegroom 
aud séndardan, which is effected by smearing on the bride’s fore- 
head a drop of blood drawn from the little finger of the bridegoom, 
and vice versd. Szkadwipi Brahmans officiate at the ceremony. 
As with other similar castes in Chota Nagpur, the custom of 
succession among the Rautias is that the whole property goes to 
the eldest son, subject to the condition that he creates maintenance 
grants in favour of his younger brothers, cach youngir brother 
gets a smaller share than his immediate elders, and sons by a 
sagat, or second, wife less than sons by a bikai, or first, wife. 

The dead are usually disposed of by burning, anda revular 
traddh ceremony is performed with the assistance of a Kanayjia, 
or, failing him, of a Sakadwipi Brahman, 
iw ee 
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Hinduism disseminated by the Brahmans of Chota Nagpur, who 
are markedly inferior in point of learning and ceremonial purity 
to the Brihmans of the great centres of Hinduism. Rama, 
Ganesa, Mahadeva and Gauri are the favourite deities whose 
worship is conducted by Brahmans, in more or less orthodox 
fashion, but besides these there are spirits which, in the imagina- 
tion of the aboriginals, inhabit the hills, rivers, reeks, and trees, 
and cause disease and distress to man and beast, such as Bar-pahar 
(the Marang Buru or mountain of the Mundas), Burha-Burhi, 
the ancestors of mankind ; the seven sisters who scatter cholera, 
snall-pox and cattle-plague abroad, and Goraid, the village god, 
Like the aboriginals, the Rautias believe that the ghosts of women 
who dic in child-birth, of persons killed by a tiger, and of all 
ojhas, or exorcists, are liable to re-appear and trouble the living, and 
they employ the exorcist (qjka or walt) to identify the spirit at 
work and appease it with gifts of money, goats, fowls, or pigs, 
They also believe in witchcraft and employ the services of the 
ojha to detect the witch or wizard who has caused a particalar 


illness. ; 
Sovially the caste ranks fairly high, and Brahmans will take 


water and sweetmeats from their hands. The Bargohri are more 
particular in matters of food thaa | the Chhot-gohri, and will not 
cat cooked food, smoke, or drink, except with members of their 
own sub-easte. The Chhot-gohris are equally particalar sbout 
eooked food, but will smoke with, and take water from Bhogtas, 
Ahirs and Jhoris. They also drink spirits and fermented liquors, 
and cat wild pigs and fowls. 

The Bhogtis of the Ranchi district claim to be entirely 
distinct from the Kharwar Bhogtas of Palimanu. In appearance 
and customs they elexely resemble the Rautias ; they claim to be, 
and are recognized as, [Windus and frequently call themselves 
Singh. According to their own tradition, they were introduced 
into Ranchi from Brindaban by one of the Maharajis, and it is 
probable that, like the Rautias, they were a feudal militia. 

The Binjhiis are an agricu‘tural and landholding tribe found 
in the south of the district. At the census of 191], 3,785 were 
recorded as Ifindus and 40 as Animists. They are divided into 
two sub-trites, the Pahariya Binjhias and Dand Binjhias, so 
called from living, respeetively,in the hillsand the plains. The 
latter are divided into four exogamous septs, They claim to 
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have come from the Vindhya Hills from which they derive 
their name, and the facet that they often talk Oriya points to 
their having come from the district of Sambalpur and the 
Feudatory States of Gangpur and Patna. Though they eat 
fowls and wild pig, the Binjhias, especially the Dand Binjhias of 
the south, are recognized as Hindus and enjoy much the same 
social rank as Rautias. Brahmans are employed in the worship 
of the greater gods, including Devi, who under the name 
of Vindhu-basini is regarded as the patron goddess of the caste, 
aud Jagannath. Their minor deities are Chadri Devi and Gian- 
svi, the goddesses who preside over the village. The gods of the 
Pahiriya Binjhiis are Debi, Sing Bonga, Nind Bonga, or the 
moon, and Mahadeo, who are worshipped by a Binjhia priest, 
called the Baiga Pahan, and his assistant, the Diwan, who offers 
the sacrifices, while the Pujari, or ecnsulting priest, determines 
what the sxcrifice should be. ~ For, the decision of questions 
of caste usage, the Binjhiis,like other tribes, have a representa- 
tive assembly consisting of delegates from every household, 
presided over by the Kartaha, whose office is hereditary. As 
with s’milar tribes the more wealthy members have become 
Hinduized, 

The Bhuiyds who are found in the south of the district call 
themselves Khandait Paiks and claim that they and the members 
of their caste in Gangpur, Bonai, and Orissa, are entirely distinct 
from the degraded Bhuiyas of Gaya, Mazaribagh, and Palimau, 
Sir Herbert Risley, in “ The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, ” puts 
forward the plausible theory that the Bhuiyas had their original 
settlements in the Feudatory States to the south of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, Radiating out from there, their social fortunes 
were determined by the character of the people with whom they 
came in contact. The stronger non-Aryan tribes, the Mundas, 
Hos, and Santals, cut like a wedge through the line of the 
Bhuiya advance to the north ; a few successfully established them- 
selves in Hazaribagh and Gaya, while thoze who travelled 
furthest north fell under the domination of the Hindus and were 
reduced to the servile position which they now occupy. Those 
who went southward to Orissa rose rather than declined in the 
social scale, and some of the leading families have come to be 
chiefs of the petty Orissa States, and have established their claim 
to be Rajputs, The Bhuiyas of Ranchi district stand half-way 
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between these two!groups, they have not degenerated to the posi- 
tion of serfs, like the Musahar Bhuiyas of Bihar, nor have they 
risen to the status of landlords. They area respectable class of 
cultivators, who, as the name Khandait or swordsman suggests, 
may have been employed asa militia to guard the southern fron- 
tier of the Raja’s country. 

The Bhulyds of Kanchi have advanced somewhat on the 
path of orthodox Hinduism. They do not regularly employ Brah- 
mans, except for their marriage ceremonies, but sometimes call 
them in to recite mantras. They.believe in a host of communal 
ghosts and spirits, who have ill-defined functions and a capacity 
for mischief and malevolence and must be appeased by offerings of 
goats and fowls, and practise exorcism. At the census of 1911, 
16,700 were returned as Hindus and rather more than 300 as 
Aninists. 

he Jhoris are a small caste, found prinzipally in Bira 
pargana, who were believed by Colonel Dalton to be 
a sub-tribs of Gonds, The gam‘ndar of Biru, who is a 
Jhora, claims to be a Gangabansi Rijput and is generally 
acknowledged as such, and other members of the tribe, both 
landholders and cultivators, claim similar rank. The caste 
profession of the Jhoris was originally gold-washing in the 
auriferous sands of thé Sankh River. Colonel Haughton was 
told in 1854 that a man could carn as much as ten to twelve 
annas a day, a sum groatly in excess of the wages of an ordinary 
labourer, which at that time eould;not have been more than.oue 
anna. <A recent experiment showed that only two or three annas 
worth of goll could be extracted in a day. As gold washing 
with their prim‘tive appliances is a very poor business, the 
majority of the members of the tribe have become ordinary 
cultivators. The Jhoras employ Brahmans as tieir priests and 
burn their dead in the usual way by the side of a river, but they 
contribute also to the sacrifices of the village pakan, of whatever 
caste he may be, and also follow the custom of the Mund:s 
and Oraons in bringing the spirit of a deceased person back 
to his home. 

The Gonds number over 8,090, of whom all but 250 were 
classified as Hindus. Thos? who belong to the sub-caste of 
Raj Gonds claim precedence over other members of the tribe 
and have undoubtedly become more Hinduized, 
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Certain other castes are probably non-Aryan in origin, but 
have remained low in the social scale sand have not become 
Hinduized to the same extent as the Rautias and other castes 
described above. 

The Ghesis are a Dravidian fishing and cultivating caste 
found in the Chota Nagpur Division, the district of Sambalpur 
and the Feudatory states. Of the total number of 70,000 nearly 
21,000 are inhabitants of the Ranchi district, of whom 14,500 
were returned as JJindus and 6,200 as Animists. The caste 
profession is to act as musicians at weddings and festivals and to 
perform menial offices of all kinds. Ghisi women act ag 
midwives and nurses. Their marriage ceremony is a debased 
form of that in ordinary use among orthodox Hindus. Widow 
marriage and divorce are frecly practised and polygamy is 
permitted. The Ghasis eat beef and pork and are greatly 
addicted to drink, Colonel Dalton regarded them as Aryan 
helots and says :— 

‘* Far viler than the weavers aré the extraordinary tribe called 
Ghiasis, foul parasitices of the Central Indian Hill tribes and 
submitting to be degraded even by them. If, as I surmise, 
they were Aryan helots, their offices in the household’ or com- 
munities must have been of the lowest and most degrading kinds, 
It isto be ofserved that ihe institution of caste necessitated 
the organization of a class to whom such offices could Le assigned 
and when: formed, stringent measure wou!d be requisite to keep 
the servitcrs in position. We might thence expect that they 
would avzil themselves of every opportunity to escape and 
no safer asylums could be found than the retreats of the forest 
tribes. Wherever there are Kols, there are Ghasis, and though 
evidently of entirely different origin, they have been sv long 
associated that they aro a recognised class in the Kol tradition of 
Creation which appropriately assigns to them a thriftless carcer 
and descrites them as living on the leavings or charity of the 
more industrious members of society’, 

The Gérdits are a non-Aryan caste of mus‘cians, comb- 
makers and cotton-carders. They are also village watchmen 
and messengers, and in fact their functions may be aptly 
described as. those of the village drucge. One family of 
Géraite is usually found in every village. They profess to 
be Hindus, but. have not yet attained to the dignity of 
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employing Brahmans. They worship Devi Mai and a tribal 
spirit called Purubia, to whoma goat is sacrificed once a year. 
On oceasions of illness an exorcist is called in to detect the 
spirit or witch who is giving trouble. If the exorcist attributes 
the visitation to the wrath of the tribal god, the Pahan is 
called upon to offer a sacrifice. The Gériits observe few 
restrictions in the matter of food or drink and in social status 
rank with Lobris and Ghasis. 

According to the Census figures for 1911 the total number 
of Lohars inthe district was 46,946, of whom 380,317 were 
Hindus, 16,055 Animists and 574 Christians, The Lohars 
consist partly of immigrants from Bihar who are known ag 
Kanaujia Lobars and partly of indigenous blacksmiths who 
are known as Nagpuria Lohars or Lohras. The latter are a 
recent accretion from the ranks of the aboriginals and are 
often called Kol Jobars.~ ‘Key are divided into two sub- 
castes, viz, Sad Kamar and Lohri proper. The former 
have abandoned their caste occupation and are engaged in 
agriculture. They still speak Mundiri and in some villages 
follow the Munda custom of burial in a sasandirt. They do 
not take meat other than of fowls or goats, do not drink pachwat, 
do not take cooked food from Mundis and will take 
water only from those who observe the same distinctions in 
the matter of food as themselves. On the other hand, 
they admit into caste the children of Munda women 
though the woman herself is regarded as a conoubine. 
The Lohris are much lower in the social scale than the Sad 
Kamirs ; they observa very few restrictions about food and 
drink, for they take cooked food from both Mundas and Oraons, 
and even ¢@at the carcases of dead animals. Inter-marriage 
between Sad Kamars and Lohras is unknown. The religion of 
the Lobras is mainly animistic; they worship their gods 
without the intervention of any priest, and resort to exorcism 
in case of illness or trouble. 

The Mahlis are a Dravidian caste of labourers, palanquin- 
bearers, and workers in bamboo. Sir Herbert Risley conjea- 
tures that the group comprising the Bansphor, the Sulankhi, 
and the Tanti Mablis, is a branch of the Santals, separated 
at a comparatively recent date from the parent caste, and 
bases his conjectureon the ground that the totemistic sections 
of the Mablis correspond with those of the Santals, It is 
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equally probable that the outlying sub-easte of Mahli Mundas, 
found in the Ranehi district, parted from the Mundas hecause 
they followed a profession held to be degrading by the tribe. 
The Mahlis occur in very old Munda traditions, and even 
in their mythology, and are said to have been out-casted for 
unclean eating. They eat beef, fowls, and pork, and, though 
the latter is the totem of the race, they avert the consequences 
of breaking of the taboo by throwing away the head. They are 
also. much addicted to spirituous liquor. The religion is a 
mixture of half-forgotten Animism and Hinduism imperfectly 
understood. They worship Bar Pahari (the mountain god of 
the Mundas), Manasa, the snake goddess and other godlings 
of the animistic tribes. They have not yet risen to the dignity 
of employing Brahmans, The Mahlis have a bad reputation 
as thieves, and have asort of thieves’ jargon of their own, 

In Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal” the Chik Bardiks 
are said to be a sub-caste of Pans, but, apart from the fact 
that the profession of each caste is weaving, their connection 
with the degraded tribe of Pans fonnd in Orisea is doubtful. 
Pho. Chik Bariiks claim to be Aryans and Hindus, and are 
cortainly fairer and more Aryan in appearance than the Pans 
or Panrs who are found in Munda villages, often speaking 
Mundari and following many of the Munda customs. The 
latter are most probably Dravidian, though Colonel Dalton 
suggests that they are “in all probability the remnants of 
{he Aryan colonies which the Hos subjugated’. This theory 
is doubtful, for there is little evidence to prove that there was an 
Arvan civilization in Chota Nagpur before the incursion of the 
Dravidian races, but it may be that tho Chik Baraiks, who 
are considered locally to be the social superiors of the Pans, are 
the descendants of some Aryan weaving caste which settled in 
Chota Nagpur at an early date. Both castes now claim to be 
Hindus, and at the census of 1911 ont of 29,000 Chik Baraiks 
and 14,600 Pans, only 8,400 and 600, respectively, wore classi- 
fied as Animists. 


According to the census statistics of 1911, of the total popu- 
lation of 1,887,516, 550,715 were Hindus, 51,158 Musalmans, 
177,473 Christians and 607, 820 Animists, “ Animism is the 
term used fo cover the miscellany of superstitions which 
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prevail among primitive tribes in all parts of the world. 
These tribes are very vague in their religions conceptions, 
but they all agree in the presence on earth of a shadowy 
crowd of powerful and malevolent beings who usually have 
a local habitation in a hill, stream or patch of primeval forest, 
and who interest themselves in the affairs of men. Thero 
is also a general belief in magic and witcheraft. From the 
point of view of the Census Animism is used as the name 
of the category to which are relegated all the pre-Hindu 
religions of India.”* The practical difficulty is to draw the 
dividing line between Hinduism and Animism. Many semi- 
aboriginals Jay claim to be Hindus, though Hindus scorn 
their pretentions, and in the Ranchi district the entries in 
the Census schedules depended largely on the caste of the 
enumerator. In the case of the purely aboriginal tribes, 
such as Mundas, Orions, Kharias, Asurs, nearly all who were not 
converts to Christianity were recorded as Animists, but members 
of the semi-aboriginal tribes, euch.as Ghasi, Turi, Lohar, 
Dom, Gond, who worship some Hindu gods and have adopted 
some Hindu customs, were entered as Animists if the enumerator 
was a Lindu, but as Hindus if the enumerator was a 
Christian or an educated aboriginal. The description of the 
various castes and tribes given above shows the extent to which 
Hindu customs have been adopted. The number of Christians 
has increased largely in the district during the last forty 
years and has risen from) 843) per 10,000 of the population in 
1881 to 1,283 in 1911. The conversions have been wholly 
from the aboriginal races, and the number of Animists hig 
fallen from 5,471 per 10,000 in 1881 to 4,381 in 191). 
This remarkable spread of Christianity has had a great 
effect on the district and the story of Missionary work in 
Chota Nagpur has been described at length in another chapter. 


A small number of persons in the district were enumerat- 
el] in the recent census as Lirsaites, or followers of 
Birsai Munda. Birsi’s religion was a mixture of Hinduism 
and Christianity. The central doctrines are that there 
is one God, that Birsa is his incarnation on earth, and that 


ee 
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purity of character and habits are the essential things demanded 
of man by God, A Birsaite must wear the sacred thread, must 
abstain from animal food, must not work on Thursdays (the 
day of Birsa’s birth) and must not cut down sd/ troes on 
Tuesdays. Many Mundas had, and still have, a belief in his 
supernatural powers. When he was in jail, no Mundas 
believed that he was really confined, They alleged that he had 
gone up to heaven and that the authorities had only a clay 
figure in jail which they pretended was Birsi. After his death 
from cholera during his trial, his body was shown to certain 
Mundas but they refused to be convinced that it was 
his corpse, and some Mundas even now believe that he will 
come again. There is said to be a movement to induce his 
younger brother to revive the cult, but the latter has not the 
enterprise or enthusiasm of Birsa and the religion seems doomed 
to die of inanition. Only fifteen™ persons were classified as 
Birsaites in the recent census. 

_ Inthe account given above of many of the smaller tribes, 
their religious beliefs have been briefly described. The beliefs 
and superstitious of the Oraons and Mundas are not only better 
known, but also may be regarded as typical of the animistic 
religion of the aboriginal races and thus. merit a more detailed 
account. 

The cult of Sing Béngiand ancestor worship are charac- 
teristic features of the Munda religion. Subordinate deities 
and spirits have also to be worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
and the word Bdngé now is used to denote all spirits which 
exert an influence for good or evil, and, when used alone, those 
spirits or subordinate deities who cause sickness and other 
evils, if not appeased with sacrifices. Sing Bonga is the sun- 
spirit or god of light, he is the invisible supreme being who 
created all the other ddngas and is essentially and wholly 
good. All men’s lives are in his hands, though power to do 
mischief is given to the inferior deities. There is no specific 
worship of Sing Bonga, but he hag to be saluted every morning: 
and in times of special calamity receives a sacrifice of a aisle 
goat or white fowl, The sacrifices are not offered either to 
Sing Bonga or to any of the inferior spirits because they stand 
in need of food or drink, and the Mundas explicitly maintain 
that they take only the honour of the sacrifice. 
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The spirits of the ancestors are known as Orasbdngako, or 
gods of the household, Some two or three days after the death 
of any persgn, except infants or women dying in child- 
birth, the ceremony known as Umbul-adar, or bringing in 
of the shade, is performed. The procedure is as follows.:—= 
In the evening two persons enter the deceased’s house, bolt the 
doors, place some food in a cup and sprinkle ashes over the whole 
floor. Meanwhile the villagers or relatives of the deceased go 
to the place where his body lies buried or was burnt, and one 
man addresses the deceased as follows :—‘ Here now we have 
come to recall theehome. Thou hast been long enough out in the 
field in the chill and cold”, A procession is formed to the 
house of the deceased and, arriving at the door, the speaker 
asks in the name of the shade that the door may be opened, 
A short dialogue ensues, and the persons inside the house 
express misgivings as to the intentions of him who seeks 
admission. When the replics°of the shade have satisfied them, 
the door is opened, and the floor and leaf-cups are examined. 
If there is any real or apparent foot-print in the ashes and any 
real or apparent disturbanee of the food, all are satisfied that 
the spirit has taken up its abode in the ading, a side room used 
for the storing of rice. If no traces are found, the ceremony 
is repeated. After three unsuecessful attempts, the spirit is 
held to have taken up hig abode in some tree or rock. The 
bones of the deceased ora portionofthem are buried under the 
common tombstone of the éil¢-on the oecasion of tho jazg-tona 
and the tomb is anointed in honour of the dead with any oil 
that the members of the family have with them. 

The Ora-lingako receive daily worship, and before every 
meal a Munda drops a few grains of rice on the floor as an 
offering to them; similarly a few drops of-rice-beer are given 
to them before drinking. There is also a special feast every 
year in their honour, which is known as the Sarhul or Ba-Parob 
(flower feast), and they are also worshipped along with other 
deities on other occasions. An Orva-bdngé is regarded as 
having power to afllict the living with the disease. of which 
he died, and hence sacrifices have to bo offered to them; 
aga preventive of evil the shade is propitiated by a gift of 
some stimulant, such as rice-beer or tobacco, of which the deceas~ 
ed was in his lifetime particularly fond; and in time of 
illness a sacrifice, either of urid, cooked rice, cooked fish, 
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a black fowl, red goat, or sometimes a bullock, is offered. 
If a newly-married woman gets frequently ill, her illness 
is held to be caused by one of the Ora-Ldugas of her father’s house 
who has followed her to her new home. Such spirits are 
known as Horatenkoa b5nga or traveller's bongz, and must be 
appeased by a sacrifice offered by the woman and her husband 
on the road leading to her home. 

The other deities of the Mundas are those which are associ- 
ated with certain natural features of the country, such as hills, 
rivers, pools, woods, trees, ete. Thus Burx Bonga is the god 
who resides in the hills and is associated with any high or 
conspicuous hill, especially the remarkable hill Marang Buru 
near the village of Lodhma, to which not only Mundas and 
other aboriginals but also Hindus and Muhammadans resort 
to offer sacrifice. The Pangrua bénga is asscciated with a 
waterfall near the village of that name in Khunti thana, The 
Jkir Bonga rule over, and have their abode in, tanks and lakes 
while the Nage Era haunt low swampy places. The Deswalt 
Banga with his wife, Jaker Burhia, 1s found in every village 
and has his abode in a particular sad tree in the sarna, or sacred 
grove, a patch of the forest primeval left intact to afford a 
refuge for the forest gods. Each god has his peculiar powers 
of doing evil and has to be propitiated with appropriate sacri- 
fices. To account for the origin of these gods the Mundas tell 
the Asur legend, which is recited yearly at some festivals. 

The Asurs, says the legend, were famous iron-smelters who 
prided themselves on their strength and numbers and defied even 
Sing Bonga. Sing Bonga became angry at the smoke of their 
furnaces which ascended up to his seat in heaven and sent, various 
birds as messengers to tell the Asurs to stop their work. But 
the messengers were treated with contumely ; the king-crow, which 
was formerly white, was covered with coal dust, the tail of 
another bird was pulled out to an abnormal length, tke king- 
vulture was hit on the head with a hammer, and the treatment 
given to the bird-messengers permanently changed their appear- 
ance. At last Sing Bonga determined to visit earth himself and 
stop the practices of the Asurs. He adopted the disguise of 
a leprous boy and being rejected with horror by the Asurs, 
was taken in by a childless old couple of Mundas named 
Lutkum Haram and Lutkum Burhia, By tome miraculous 
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deeds, such as smashing balls fof iron with eggs and causing 
the paddy of the old’ couple to multiply, he won the respect 
of the Asurs, He also caused their iron-ore to fail and their 
furnaces to fallin. In distress they came to him for help, and he 
advised a human sacrifice: As they were unable to obtain a 
victim, he agreed to be sacrificed by being burnt alive in one 
of their furnaces, The Asurs accordingly shut him up in a 
furnace, but when the furnace was opened, Sing Bonga appeared, 
bright as the sun and laden with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and persuaded the greedy Asurs that, if they too entered 
the furnace, they would find a large store of the precious 
metals. The{imen believed him and entered the furnace, while 
their wives blew the bellows. Thus all the male members of the 
tribe were destroyed. The Asur women, in distress at the loss 
of their husbands, entreated Sing Bonga to give them sustenance. 
He agreed to7do so if “they, promised obedience and respect, 


On their making the promise, Sing Bonga rose to heaven with the 


Asur women holding on to his garments. When they had risen 
to a certain height, he threw them over the country and 
they became the Zdng4s of the spots on which they fell. Sing 
Bonga promised that henceforth the Pahan would sacrifice to 
them, and thus they would get sustenance. 

These deities are not generally malevolent, but must be ap- 
peased occasionally with sacrifices. A more malevolent class of 
spirit are the sprits ef persons who have died unnatural or violent 
deaths, such as Churins, Muds, Apsans, etc. These evil spirits 


-are distinguished from the spirits of the ancestors and the gods 
-of the village, and are termed dancta béngae or spirits which have 


to be propitiated in contradistinction to the manta béugas who 
have to be adored. The detection and propitiation of these 
spirits as well as the detection of the witches or wizards who have 
the power to stir them up todo evil is the special function 
of the ghost-finders, the Najos, Matis, Deonras and Sokhas, 


-whose methods are described in a subsequent paragraph. 


A large number of Hinduized Mundas are to be found, especial- 
ly in the Five Parganas, who no longer join in the old national 


‘worship. In most cases, however, they still make use of the 


services of the Pahan to offer sacrifice to the village gods whose 
influence over the affairs of the village is never questioned: 
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Mahadeo is a favourite god with these Mundas, and Devi-Mai 
(Sakti) also receives homage and worship. 

The Ordon religion resembles that of the Mundas in many 
respects, especially in its recognition of an omnipotent benevo- 
lent deity and in the worship of ancestors. 

The supreme Being is called Dharmes, whose abode is in the 
Sun, but who is not identified with the sun and is regarded as 
almost immaterial. Dharmes is not malevolent but has given the 
management of the affairs of the world into the hands of spirits 
who have to be appeased. It is only as a last resource that an 
Orion who has failed to get rid of disease by propitiation of the 
evil spirits will turn to Dharmes with the words“ Akkum ninim 
ra-adar’”. “Now art even thou,” meaning “now the case rests with 
thee’’. Vows are made to Dharmes and sacrifices are promised if a 
recovery is obtained. The sacrifice to Dharmes, as to Sing Bonga, 
consists only of a cock or a goat Which must be white in colour. 
Dharmes is also called by the Hindu name of Bhagwan. 

According to the belief of the Oraons every man has two 
shades ; the heavier goes to markha, the heavenof the Oraons ; 
the lighter remains on earth, On the day of the burial of a 
corpse, the ceremony known as Chhatn Bhitrina takes place. 
A miniature hut of straw is built near the home of the deecased, 
and one of the men of the village sets fire to it and, striking 
together a plough-share and sickle, calls the name of the deceased 
and summons him to come back, as his house is on fire. The 
shade promptly returns and on his return his nearest relative 
sacrifices a cock and pours the blood into a corner of the house, 
to induce him to remain there. A later ceremony is the Koka 
Benja, or great marriage, when the ashes of the corpse are de- 
posited in the ancient burial place or 4undi, This may be 
either in a ficld, covered with a huge stone, or in the bed of a 
river. The relics of the deceased are carried round the village 
and the ceremony is belicved to cause his spirit to be admitted to 
the circle of the departed spirits in the other world. Sacrifices are 
offered to the spirits of departed ancestors, partly to ensure their 
repose and partly to obtain help from them. At the festivals, and 
in particular at the Naya Khani or eating of new rice, some mor- 
gels of food and drops of liquor are thrown on the ground for 
the benefit of the ancestors. In times of great distress, the 
spirits of the ancestors are invoked and they are also asked to 
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protect a new-born child or newly-married couple. It has been 
suggested by Father Dehon that this was the original form of 
worship of the Ordon tribe and that the worship of other 
deities through the agency of the Pahan or Ojha was borrowed 
from the Kolarian tribes among whom they dwelt, He considers 
this lo be proved by three facts, first that members of the tribe 
themselves believe it, secondly, that in these ceremonies a pure 
form of the language unmixed with Hindi is used, and thirdly, 
that Oraons prefer, if possible, to have as their Pahan a member 
of a Kolarian tribe. 

To explain the origin of the minor deities and spirits, 
most of whom are malevolent and have frequently to be. 
propitiated, the Oraons tell the legend of the destruction of the 
Asurs which differs only in details from the Munda legend 
already given. Thus, one of the minor deities, Baranda, is said to 
be the son of an Asur woman who was pregnant at the time of 
the destruction of the Asur men. He was kept by Dharmes 
and given his post to reward the labour of his mother. He is 
regarded as the cause of misfortune and poverty, if he takes up 
his abode in a house. As Father Dehon puts it, the Ordons 
look upon God as a big zamindar who does nothing by himself 
but keeps a chaprassi or tahsiiddr. Baranda is the chaprasst 
who has all the defects common to the profession, and complicat- 
ed ceremonies have to be performed, which probably represent 
‘the payment to Baranda of his daséure, without which he can- 
not, be induced to leave the house. 

The minor gods and spirits may be divided into those of the. 
household and those of the village. Baranda belongs to the 
former class. The Zrpa-nad or house demon is represented in 
‘the house by a wooden peg, and sacrifices of fowls and goats have 
to made to her in eases of illness, The village spirits are 
Khunt, Bhula and Churt!, which are really generic names, 
Thus Khuné is the generic name for all the bk%¢3 who have 
taken up their abode in the village, of whom the ficrcest are 
Darka and Dakhin his wife. To Darka only must human 
sacrifices be paid at least once in each generation, the victim, 
usually a boy or girl, being known as Otonga. Such sacrifices 
may perhaps still be made, as it is casy fora village to unite in 
-a conspiracy of silence. Churzd is the generic name for the 
-spirits of women who have died in pregnancy, They appear in 
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the form of women, but with their fect turned backwards, 
and are especially dangerous to new-born children and women 
who are confined. Various means are taken to prevent such 
spirits haunting a village, and, if.a woman dies in childbirth, her 
ankles are broken and stakes driven through her feet before she 
is buried in a lonely place far away from the village. Bhula 
are the spirits of all persons who have died violent deaths; the 
word literally means “ wanderers”? and Yhe spirits are supposed 
to wander about, still bearing the scars of the wounds from 
which they died. The chief of the village deities are Pué 
with his chaprassi Dukarta and Chola Pacho or Sarna Burke. 
The former dwells in a hill near the village and the latter in the 
sacred sé/ grove, while her sisters dwell in other treer, She is 
ercdited with giving good crops. Deswalt, her servant, is said 
to cause mortal disease among men and cattle. Chandi is tha 
goddess of hunting to whom sacrifices must be made to ensure 
a plentiful supply of game. All the village devtas and bhits 
must be appeased by the sacrifices of the Pahins, . 

The above ac:ount is based chiefly on the interesting account, 
of the “ Religion and Customs of the Oraons’’ contributed by 
the late Father P. Dehon, S.J., to the Asiatic Socictv of 
Bengal,* which refers principally to the Oraons of Barwo and 
Chhechhari among whom he worked, The religions beliefs of the 
Oraons, as of other Animists, are very amorphous and vague ; 
new gods are invented, new customs are adopted, new festivals 
are introduced, and in other parts of the district no doubt many 
variations in detail would be found. But the account applies 
equally to all Oraons in that it shows how they believe them- 
solves to be surrounded by a crowd of deities and spirits most of 
whom are malevolent and who are on the look-out for any 
opportunity to do them harm, 

The belief in malevol-nt spirits is the origin of the belicf in 
witchcraft. To detcct the malevolent 447¢ or the witch or wizard 
who is stirring him up t2 do mischief is the function of the 
witch-doctor or augur. The witch or dain bisaht is usually an 
ugly old woman who is supposed to have acquired the power of 
commanding the dAiis, The db/ats sometimes of their own 
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witch. When sickness attacks a villager, the first thing to 
be done is to find out who is the malevolent spirit or the 
witch, and the only person competent to do this is the aha, 
deonra, sokha, or mati. The person who believes himself to be 
the victim of the wrath of the d/#é goes to the ghost-finder, 
The latter takes sorfie rice and oil, lights a small earthen lamp, 
and places the rice on a sup (winnowing fan), He then con- 
centrates his gaze on the lamp, chants numerous mantras or 
incantations, in which the names of all the spirits are mentioned. 
As each name is mentioned some rice is thrown into the flame, 
and the presence of the guilty Jat is revealed either by the 
flame flaring up when his name is mentioned or by the winnow- 
ing fan moving in a mysterious manner. The next step is to 
propitiate the J4a¢ by sacrifices and the o7ha tells the victim 
what sacrifizes are appropriate. Father Dehon,gives an interest- 
ing account of the ceremony whereby the 04a among the Oraons 
imprisons the baaé and. thereby prevents him causing further 
trouble. The d4aé is present in the lamp, for the ajha 
has seen him. To make him captive, he places a cone of sad 
leaves over the lamp wick, buries the cone in an ant-hill, and offers 
sacrifices to his patron deota to persuade him to guard the dhué 
carefully iu his feeble prison. Next comes the niksairz ceremony 
whereby the da is confined in a stronger prison. When the 
man has collected the victim for sacrifices, the ojha gets an iron 
cone prepared by the village blacksmith and aftor the usual in- 
cantations places the lamp-wick in the iron cone (or singht), closes 
it securely and buries it in the ant-hill, Sacrifices are then 
offered to Dharmes and other gods, and the d2a¢ is thus effectual- 
ly prevented from doing further mischief. The method of 
detecting a witch is similar to that of ‘etecting a bAut. A 
visit is paid to the o7/a or sokha, the latter being generally a 
Hindu or low caste Muhammadan or even an Orion Bhagat. 
The sokka solocted is usnally one living 15 or 20 miles from 
the village, so that the people may be sure that there is no im- 
_posture. The witch doctor lights his lamp and falling into a 
- gort of trance begins to deseribe the appearance of the witch. 
he people soon fx his description on to some unfortunate 
old woman of the village and returning home pro.eed to vent 
their wrath on the witch, calling on her to produce the sacri- 
fices with which to appease the 44/8, an, if she fails to do a), 
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beating her and driving her from the village and in many 
eases putting her to death. Cases of the murder of witches even 
now occasionally come before the courts, and there is little doubt 
that cases also oecur which are never reported and that the 
sothas are dangerous members of the community. 

Another curious custom whereby Orions seek to protect their 
village from the attacks of disease is the Rog Khedna. In one 
form of this ceremony all the inhabitants of the village carry out 
old earthen cooking-pots, pieces of mat, etc., and place them 
outside the boundary of the village, to show the evil spirit who 
eaused the mischief the way out of the village. Another form 
is to take the herdsman of the village, tie a cow-bell round 
his neck and drive him beyond the boundaries. A fowl is then 
sacrificed and the head buried. A string is then fastened to 
the head and drawn across the road, and any person who passes 
by and touches the string with his right foot will get the disease 
and free the patient from it. Aczording’ to Father Dehon, the 
sacrifice is to Dukarza who is regarded as the Chaukidar deota, 
whose special function is to keep the Bhulas in order, the string 
being set so that, ifthe Bhylas try to re-enter the village 
he will be awakened. 

The festival of the Oraons and Mundas differ only in detail 
and may conveniently be deseribed together. 

The Magé fhstival takes place in the month of Pous (Janu- 
ary) after the crops have been harvested. The spirits 
of the deceased ancestors and other minor deities are wor- 
shipped, ia order that+good crops may be obtained in the coming 
year and that the village may not be visited by any calamity or 
disease. The festival is a great oecas'on of rejoicing and often 
degenorates into an orgy; Miyé Kajt or words used at the 
festival boing a synonym for obscene language. At this time 
Jabourers are released from their contracts and engaged for 
the new year. 

The Phagui festival corresponds to the Holi of the Hindus 
and is obzerved in order to ensure a successful hunt. Sacrifices 
are offered by the Pahan to the deities of the hills and 
forests. 

The Sarhal festival, known by the Oraons as Khaddi, takes 
place in May when the sa trees are in bloom. Sal flowers are 
gathered and taken to the sarvd@ and sacrifices offerad to various 
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gods. During this festival no Munda or Orion will touch 
his plough. According to Father Dehon the festival celebrates 
the marriage of the Sun-god (Bhagwan) with the earth goddcss 
(Dharti Mai). 

The Batauli festival, called by the Oraons Avd/etta, is 
celebrated in June before the reploaghing of the low-lying rice 
fie'ds and the transplantation of paddy. Sacrifices are made by 
the Pahan to various deities to ensure a good crop. 

The Kolom Sing festival, also known as the Khalihin puja, 
takes plac in Agahan (November), before the harvest is 
threshed. No villager may thresh his corn before the Pahan has 
prepared his thresh'ng-floor (Kolom) and offered sacrifices of fowls, 

The Jom Nawa or Naya Khani is celebrated when tho 
gora paddy is harvested before the new rice is eaten. When 
the gora. paddy is ripe, the Pahan sticks an arrow in a field and 
proclaims that harvesting may=begin. As each houszhold be- 
gins to reap, they make a private feast.of the oceasion, and the 
Pahan ani other villazers offer sacrifices of fowls. The festival 
is not universal among the Mundas, and in the localitics where 
it is practised it is probably borrowed from the Hindus. 

The Karam festival is also probably borrowed from tha 
Hindus by the Mundas and Ordons. On the eve of the day | 
fixed the boys and girls;fast and @o together to the pearest 
jungle and bring back a branch of the Karam tree, dancing 
and singing in triunph. ‘Tue branch is planted in the middle 
cf the a&hra and the whole night is spent in dancing and singing 
round it. Next morning the branch is thrown into the river. 

The Sohrai festival takes place in Kartik (Octobcr-Novem- 
ber) and is properly the feast of the cattle to whom the people 
wish to show their gratitude, A lamp is hung in the cowshed 
and kept burning all night and sacrifices are offered to Gorea, 
the deity presiding over cattle. The cattie are anointed with 
oil, garianded with flowers, given a good feel of corn and turned 
out to pasture. 

The Ind Parab is celebratcd by the Mundas in a few villages 
only, generally in those of which the landlord is a Nagbansi. 
Tyo largo umbrellas are raised in honour of the first Nrgbansi 
chief, and, at the village of Sutiambe, in honour of Madra 
Munda, the foster-father of the first Chief. 

The alvriginal tribes have borriucd other festivals fem 
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the Hindas, such as the Dasabara, and in fact miss no opportunity 
for feasting, dancing and merriment. At all these festivals 
large quantities of rice-beer are drunk, and the young men 
and maidens spend the nights in dancing. Anexcellent account 
of the dances and songs will bs found in Mr. 8. C. Roy’s booke 
on the Mundas and Oraons. The Jatras of old were, as 
Mr. Roy points out, the great social congress of the Oraons ; 
here the young men of one clan selected brides from the 
maidens of a clan other than their own; while the tribal 
dances were supposed to ensure success in hunting and good 
crops. At the present time the Ja@/ras have not the same import- 
ance; they undoubtedly conduce to intemperance and immorality, 
and the Missions have sternly set their-face against them. IJm- 
morality is to be deplored, but it would be a great matter for 
regref if these festivals, survivals from a primitive age, wero 
entirely abandoned, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


A comparison of vital statistics before 1892 is of little value. 
The registration of deaths was introduced in 1869, the duty of 
reporting them being imposed on the village chaukilar, and, 
though it has been continuously carried on, there have been many 
changes of system and in the area of the district since that date. 
Tn the Ranchi Municipality births were first registered in October 
1878 and Act IV (B.C.) of 1873, which makes compulsory the 
registration of births and deaths, was extended to that area in 1887, 
and to the Lohardaga Munivipality in 1:90. Registration of 
births was begun in rural areas in 1877, and the system now in 
vogue, whereby the chaukidars report deaths and births at the 
weekly parade at the thana, was introduced in 1892. 

The agency for reporting births and deaths is not more reli- 
able than in other districts, while the size of the arcas within the 
jurisdiction of cach police station and the long distances from 
headquarters render it more diffieult for police and medical officers 
to check the chaukidars’ reports. The statistics of births and 
deaths, however, are probably more accnrate than in the plains, 
as the abor‘ginal pcpulation have no prejudice against reporting 
the deaths and births of females, but the causes of death are 
hopelessly confused, Cholera and small-pox may be diagnosed, 
but all otier diseases are classified by the chaukidar under the 
general head of ‘ fever.’’ 

The decade ending in 1902 was generally considered an 
unhealthy one, probably because of the mortality in the famine 
year of 1897, but the average birth-rate was 37°14 per thousand, 
and the death-rate only 25°56. In the famine year of 1897, the 
death-rate roze to 46°48, but in the following year it dropped to 
18°5], the lowest rate found in any district of the province, In 
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the ten years 1901-10, the birth-rate averaged 44°54, but the death- 
rate (25) was slightly higher than in the preceding period. In 
1908, a famine year, the death-rate rose to 46-05, but in the two 


years of good harvest which succeeded the famine the birth-rate - 


rose to 44 ani 52, while the death-rate fell to 26 and 29. The 
average birth-rate during the five years ending 1915 was 41°14 
while the death-rate for this period was 24°93. 

The birth-rate is, as might be expected, highest among the 
aboriginal population in the less developed parts of the district, 
especially in Chainpur, Lohardagé and Gumla thinas. Hveu 
allowing for the inaccuracy of the statistics, it is not surprising 
to find that with this high birth-rate the population of the district 
roze by over half a million between the years 1872 and 1911 and 
that between the two last censuses of 1901 and 191], in which 
great accuracy was obtained, the population increased from 
1,137,000 to 1,387,000, 

‘The term “ fever ” used in the published statistics must be 
held not merely to mean malaria, but to include all kinds of 
febrile complaints, such as respiratory diseases and measles, as 
the reporting chaukilar classifies allsuch diseases indiscriminately 
under the one name. 

There is no doubt, howevar, that the inhabitants of, and immi- 
grants to, the district do suffer severely from malaria, and it is 
probable that many of the true feyers are malarial in origin. 
Malaria is not an undommon cause,of attendance at the dispen- 
saries at all times of year, but particularly during August and 
September and at the end of the rains. Major Fry, ums., 
who has made a special study of the subject, states that all three 
varieties are met with : Malignant tertian, benign tertian and 
quartant, the latter being particularly common in the sub-plateau 
areas which are associated with high spleen rates. Major Fry’s 
observations show that the Ranchi plateau is not an endemic area, 
though the edges of itare hyperendemic, perhaps because the 
residents descend frequently to the lower plateau. The largest 
number of cases and the worst type of fever occur in the lower 
plateau, in Tamar and the south-west of the district, and though 
slight enlargement of the spleen is not uncommon throughout 
the district, the splenic index is only high in those areas. The 
resident population of the districs have established relative 
immunity from the disease, but new settlers or casual visitors are 
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‘very susceptible. A notable fact is that the police stations are 


usually highly malarious, apparently because of the aggregation 
of visitors from infected areas. The villages eompare unfavour- 
ably as regards sanitation with Bengal, every hollow near tho 
houses is used as a receptacle for manure, with the result that the 
water-supply is polluted, and the pools round the villages form 
most favourable breeding grounds for anopheline mosquitoes. 
The mosquitoes most numerous are Myzomyia Rossi, Myzomyia 
Culcifacies, Nyssorhynchus Fuliginosus and Pyretophorus Jeypo- 
rensis, Of these, the second and fourth are common in the 
hyperendemic regions, and as they are well known to be the most 
prominent carriers in India, are most probably the cause of the 
distribution of the disease. 


For'the ton years ending 1902 the death-rate from fever was 
reported to be 14°13 per mille and for the ten years ending 1910, 
17°88, the total mortality during. these periods being 25°56 and 
28°006, respectively. Jn 1908, a famino year, there was abnor- 
mally high mortality, the death-rate for fever alone heing as high 
as 25°06 per mille. In the year 1915, when the total mortality 
was 26°58, the mortality from fever was reported to be 18:93 per 
mille. 


In normal years the number of deaths from cholera is small. 
The natural drainage of the district is excellent and it is only 
after a very defective monsoon that the wells and the dards, or 
eprings in the terrgced rice-lands, fail to give a supply of water, 
which with care is potable. The conditions favouring a spread 
of the disease are present only in abnormal years when the failure 
or early cessation of the monsoon causes a shortage of good drink- 
ing water, and the epidemics which have occurred in famine years 
have been severe. During the years 1893 to 1902, the average 
mortality from cholera was only ‘80 per mille, while in the follow- 
ing period, 1901-10, it was slightly lower. In 1908 the disease 
broke out in epidemic form, both in the famine area to the west of 
the district and in the town of Ranchi, and tha death-rate in this 
area rose to 7°01 per mille. In 1911 only 17 deaths from cholera 
were reported in the whole district, but in 1912 there were 347 
deaths in all or ‘25 per mille. There was a virulent outbreak 
in the village of Hatma Karamtoli, near Ranchi, which caused 
27 deaths out of 40 cases in a yericd of three weeks, The 
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infection was also conveyed through milk to Ranchi Bazar, where 
several deaths occurred. In the Khunti thana there was also a 
severe outbreak and, in spite of the devoted efforts of the English 
Mission doctors at Murhu, the mortality was above 60 per cent. 
A similar outbreak occurred in 1915, when the death-rate ros2 te 
‘56. These epidemics occurred at the close of the hot weather, and 
a copious rainfall in July and August stopped the further spread 
of the disoase, by replenishing the water-supply and destroying 
flies and other germ-earriers. Outbreaks such as these may be 
said to be tynical of the discase in normal years. 

Scrious epidemics of sma!l-pox are not common, and as a rule 
the death-rate is low, the average mortality for 20 years being 
only 2 per mille. In the epidemics of 1892, 1908 and 1909, 
the mortality was 1°97,123 and 1:14, resreetively, but in no 
other year did the death-rate exceed -50. 

Plagu> is practically unknown-at-present in the district ; only 
four or five deaths have occurred in the last.ten years, and these 
were of persons who were alveady infected with the discase, 
before they entered the district. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea ave more common than in the neish- 
bonving districts and cause considerable mortality during the hot 
and rainy seasons. Bad drinking.water isa principal cause of 
these diseases and little care is taken to keep the tanks and darzs, 
which form the water supply of.a village, free from pollution. A 
contributory cause is the large extent to which the aboriginal 
population feed on jungle fruits and roots, and coarse grain, such 
as gondit, and it is for this reason that the mortality from bowel 
diseases is highest in, and after, years of scarcity, In such years 
the gondii, which ripens in August and is eaten unmixed with 
rice, creates the disease in constitutions already enfeebled bya 
sparse dict of jungle fruits and roots. In 1897 the mortality 
was exceptionally high (4°97), and in 1907 and 1908 it was over 
3 per mille, bub these figures are certainly considerably under- 
estimated. It is difficult to believe that ina normal year, such 
as 1912, thera would be only 1,650 deaths from this cause. 

Tubercle of the lungs, joints an:} abdominal viscera is be- 
coming more common in the town of Ranchi. The over-erowd- 
ing of buildings and the multiplication of schools and boarding- 
houscs must be held responsib'e for this unfortunate development. 
Healthy boys from country villages are brought into close contact 
with phthisieal town-children, and in many cases either beeome 
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victims of the disease themselves or, on settling permanently in 
the town, raise up families, whose powers of resistance to the 
disease appear to be very feeble. 


As in other parts of India, rabid jackals and dogs are fre~ 
quently found in the towns and bazars, and, though accurate 
returns of.the deaths they cause are not procurable, there is no 
doubt that a considerable mortality must oceur in the remote 
parts of the district, where there is no possibility of sending the 
patient to Kasauli. In the town of Ranchi alone, in 1912, five 
patients went to Kasauli, while two persons who were bitten by 
a mad jackal refused to undergo the treatment and died in a few 
weeks. 


Throat affections, such as quinsy, are common, especially to- 
wards the ond of the rains. Pneumonia is prevalent in the cold 
weather and rains, The.aboriginals are generally supposed to be 
racially immune from goitre but séveral cases have been known, 
The glare of the laterite soil and the dust of the uplands aro 
contributory causes of diseases of the eye, especially conjunctivitis, 
but cataract is rare as compared with other parts of India. 
Rheumatic affections often cripple permanently the persons whom 
they attack, and skin-diseases and scveral species of intestinal 
worms are common, Cancer of the lips occurs among elderly 
males and is attributed to the habit of chewing tobacco mixed 
with lime. Venereal diseases are) very rave in the district and 
are practically confined to the non-aboriginals of the towns. 

In the census of 1911 the record which was made of infirmi-+ 
ties included insanity, deaf mutism, blindness and leprosy. The 
total number of persons afflicted in Ranchi district was 2,541 or 
‘18 per cent. of the total population. Leprosy is uncommon as 
compared with the neighbouring district of Manbhim, and only 
160 cases were recorded. There is an Asylum for Lepors at 
Lohardaga, which is maintaincd by the Mission to Lepers in 
India and the Hast, and was started in 1884 at the instance 
of the Rev. F. Hahn of the Lutheran Mission; it contains 
accommodation for twenty-seven patients. Total blindness ig 
also not very common, and only 1,454 persons were returned 
as suffering from this affliction, In 1895 a Blind School wag 
started at Ranchi, in connection with the English Mission, by 
Mrs, O'Conror, ‘The male inmates of the schoo) are tauzht to 
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do oane and bamboo work, and the women are taught mat- 
making. Reading and writing are also taught on the Braille 
system. 

Ranchi has been selected by Government as the site of a large 
Central Lunatic Asylum for European lunatics from Northern 
India and of an Asylum for Indian lunatics from the provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. For these two large institu- 
tions land has been acquired in the village of Kanke, about five 
miles north of Ranchi : the construction of the European Asylum, 
at a cost of over thirteen lakhs, has been a!most completed, while 
plans are being prepared for the Indian Asylum which will 
accommodate 1,500 patients. 

Till 1902, the only dispensaries in the district were those 
maintained by the municipalities of Ranchi and Lohardaga, 
The Ranchi dispensary was established in 1855, and was for a 
long time in charge of an Indian doetor, paid from local funds. 
A new building to accommodate eighteen in-pationts was opened 
in 1872, and in that year the in-patients numbered 146 and the out- 
patients 1,789. During the last twelve years the hospital has been 
entirely rebuilt and considerably enlarged. In 1902 it consisted 
of one dufeha building, which contained both the in-patient 
and out-patient departments, and was stigmatised by the Com- 
missioner as the dirtiest and most dilapidated dispensary he had 
ever seen. In 1902, from subscriptions raised for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial Fund, a new operation room and male surgical 
ward were erected, and in the following year the hospital was en« 
larged by the erection of a male medical ward and a new femalo 
ward. In 1916 four cottage wards were opened for patients willing 
to pay a small sum for their occupation ; in 1913 two wards for 
infectious diseases were constructed, and, finally in 1914, a new 
out-patient building was completed at a cost of Ks. 20,000, as 
a memorial to King Edward VII. The hospital now contains 
sixty beds and is well equipped. It will not be out of place to 
mention that the hospital owes much to the liberality of Rai Sahib 
Thakur Das of Ranchi, who bore the whole of the erection of 
the female ward, was a liberal subscriber to the Kiag Edward 
Memorial, Ward, and has recently met a considerable portion of the 
cost of an X-Ray installation to complete the cquipment of the 
hospital. The hospital is under the Civi] Surgeon, and in the year 
1915, 17,466 patients were troated. 
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The Lohardaga dispensary was opened in 1881 and has recerst- 
ly been rebuilt and enlarged at a cost of Re. 15,000. In 1915 the 
total number of patients was 6,751. Since 1902, the Dis- 
trict Board has done much to bring medical relief within reach 
ef the inhabitints; dispensaries were opened at Bundu and 
Chainpur in 1902, at Gumla in 1903, Silli in 1906 and Khunti 
in 1907. The dispensary at Gurla has aceommodation for twelve 
m-patients and is in charge of an Assistant Surgeon, The 
remainder are in charge of Sub-Agsistant Surgeons or local 
Endian doctors. At the outlying dispensaries the bulk of the 
work is the treatment of out-patients, either at the hospitals, oy 
at the bazars which are visited by the medical officers, and in 
3015, 22,231 patients received treatment. The aboriginal is 
still somewhat shy of the dispensary, and prefers to trust to his 
own jungle drugs or to apply to his missionary for assistance. 
IIe is impatient of slow medical treatinent, Lut will readily 
submit to a surgical operation or come to the local hospital 
for the treatment of wounds, received either from his own 
kinsmen or from wild animals. 


The most sucessful private dispensary is that at Muchu, in 
the Khunti subdivision, maintaimed by the 8. P. G. Mission and 
aided by the Distriet, Board. The dispensary was opened by the 
Rev. Dr. Kennedy in 1905, with accommodation for 26 in-patients 
and in the first nine months nearly 5,600 cases were treated and 
5) major operations performed. The hospital was enlarged in 
1911 and the staff now includes an Indian doctor and a trained 
Enropean nurse, in addition to the Missionary incharge, 1n1910 
a dispensary was started by this Mission at Itki in Bere 
thina, to carry on medical work among the Orfons, Buildings 
were erected in 1912, and cons'st of a dispensary, four small 
wards and an operating theatre, and the staff consists of a Hurepean 
Lady doctor andacompounder. The hospitalatthe headquarters 
of the 8. P. G. Mission in Ranchi is in charge of a Sub- 
Assstant Surgeon and a European nurse. 


The Lutheran Mission maintain the Elizaleth Dispensary at 
Rénehi, and at Lohardaya, in addition to the dispensary, there is 
a home for inenrables and ihe small leper asylum, which hay 
been mentioned above. 
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Vaccinat.on was introduced into the district in 1867, and 
Act IV (B. C.) of 1865, prohibiting the practise of inoculation 
by itinerant {¢4atfs, was extended to the Division in 1869. The 
compu'sory Vaccination Act, Act V (B. C.) of 1880, is in force 
only in the Municipal areas, where the cost of the establishment 
is met from Municipal funds, and in the Civil station of Doranda. 
In rural areas vaccination is performed by licensed vaccinators, 
numbering about forty-five, who receive two annag for each suc- 
cessful operation, There are also four inspecting: olhcers whose 
pay is met from provincial funds. The average number of 
successful vaccinations performed annually during the five 
years ending 1914-15 was 50,958. The value of the pro- 
tection is keenly appreciated, and in 1914-15 out of 51,818 
persons vaccinated 38,1£9 were infants, or about 79 per 
cent. ‘of the surviving infant population. Revaccination is 
not so popular, and the people who\ have been accustomed to 
incenlation do not realise that vaccination is only a temporary 
preventive, and it is only in times of an outbreak of small-pox 
that they will go to the trouble and expense ef the operation. 
In addition to the presezibed fee, the vaceinators are usually 
required to do puja for the speedy recovery of the patients and 
receive a few annas remuncratisn-for this es:ential service. 

A vaccine depot has recently been opencd at Namkum, 
a few miles from Ranchi onthe Purnia road, from which the 
supply of lymph required for the provinee is drawn. 

Two factors combine to render the problem of sanitation less 
acute in Ranchi than in cther districts. In the first place the 
natural drainage, owing to the configuration of the ground, is 
excellent, and in the seeond place, there are no very large villages 
and bazars. The main problem is the supply of good drinking 
water. The town of Rénchi has plenty of good wells, and the 
water-supply was safficient for the population before the town 
became the temporary headguarters of the Local Government. 
The increase in the population has made it necessary to consider 
the poss'bility of a water-supply scheme, but the schemes which 
have been prepared are too costly to be undertaken for some years 
to come. Two small pumping stations have been erected, one at 
Ranchi to supply water to Government House and the quarters 
occupied by officers, and one at Hinu to supply water to the 
quarters occupied by clerks, Tho villuges rely for their water- 
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supply on rivers, tanks, and darts, or springs which are found 
in the low-lying paddy-fields, while at the more important 
bazars and villages the District Board have constructed 
masonry wells. Many more such wells are needed, and an 
increase in their number will improve greatly the health of the 
district, by removing one of the chief causes of dysentery and 
other bowel complaints. In the town of Ranchi considerable 
improvements have been made of recent years in the scavenging 
and conservancy arrangements, but the arrangements are still far 
from satisfactory and a proper drainage system is urgently needed 
in the more congested parts. At Bundu and Gumla Union 
Committecs, financed by the District Board, have recently been 
instituted to look after the sanitation of these large bazars. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Ti cultivable land of the district is divided into two classes, Classes of 
viz., don and amr. The don lands are the terraced low lands 
on which rice only ig grown, and the ¢dnr are the uplands which 
produce a coarse form of rice, known as gora, millets, pulses and 
oil-seeds. In the Khunti.subdivision-these lands are known as 
loyong and pirt, respectively. 
The don lands are prepared by levelling and embanking the 
slopes, so that they may retain the water. They are classified 
accotding to the amount of moisture they naturally retain. 
Fields lying at the bottom of the depressions between the ridges - 
are known as garha don, and, as they retain the moisture well, 
produce excellent crops in normal years and good crops even in 
years of drought. The most valuable garia don is kudar, that 
is, land kept permanently moist by a, rivulet or spring flowing 
through it. Garhé don in the Bengali-speaking portion of the 
Five Parganas is called d24a/ or dabar. Lands lying next above 
the garha don are known as sokré, while those at the top of the 
slopes and immediately below the f#éar lands are known ag 
chaura or bade. Such lands are extromely liable to dronght 
and those parts of the district which have the highest proportion 
of chaura lands are most liable to famine, In the Settlement 
record don lands have been divided into four classes, r7/7. .*— 
Don I-~Land which ig continually wet and grows both the 
ordinary winter rico crop and a summer rice crop 
known as fewa, 
Don I].—Lands which produce the winter rice crop, 
cut in the month of Agahan (December), 
Don II.--Lands which produce the winter rice crop which 
is Usuuly cut in Kartik (November), 
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Don I¥.—Wands which produce the autumn rice crop which 
ripens in Bhado and Aswin (Octoter). 


These four classes correspond to the £udar, garha, sokré 
and ehaurd don, respectively. 

The area which produces two crops in the year is very small 
and only amounts to 760 aeres, of which nearly half is in Khunti 
thana, For all practical purposes the land which is classified 
as Don II may be regarded as the best rice-producing land in 
the district, and of the total cultivated area of the district 12 
per cent. has been included in this class, the percentage being 
slightly higher in the Khunti and Sadar subdivisions than in the 
Gumla subdivision. Twenty-one por cent. of the total culti- 
vated area is included in the two lowest classes; in the Sadar 
subdivision, where the population is more dense and the rice 
cultivation consequently more extended, the percentage is 23 
while in the Gumla subdivisiomit is only 16, From crop-cutting 
experiments made by olliccrs.of the Settlement Department, the 
produce of an acre of the two first classes of land has been 
ascertained to be about 19 mannds of paddy while that of the 
two lowest classes is abouf 12 maunds. 


The uplands are also subiiyided by the inhabitants accords 
ing to their produetiveness, The land nearest the village site 
which profits most by the manure and drainage of the houses is 
known as didari daur. This includes the bart or small garden 
which is immediately adjacent to the house and is used for 
growing maize, vegetables and spices, and the d¢ra-bare, in 
which paddy seedlings are grown for transplantation. Further 
away from the village site come the ordinary ¢axr lands which 
are divided aecording to the fertility of the soil, the worst 
being that which is very stony, with little depth of soil (ragrs 
tanr). The Settlement Department have also divided ¢anr into 
classes. Ténr I corresponds to the daris round the houses, 
Tinr I is level land more remote from the village, but with 
good depth of soil, Taar IIL is the stony or sloping land usnally 
furthest away from the village site, with little depth of soil and 
little or no capacity to retuin moisture. Lands of the two latter 
classes usnally lie fallow once in two or three years, and, taking 
this fact into account, the produce of the three classes in terms 
of paddy may be said to be, Tanr I eight maunds per acre, Taars 
II and 111 three maunds per acre, 
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The soil is generally very poor in quality. From the earliest 
days of the British administration, the district was regarded as 
infertile and therefore of very inconsiderable value. Mr. Grant, 
in his “ Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances of 
Bengal,’’ written in 1787, refers to “the area commonly called 
Nggpur, from the diamond mines of that place’? as “ barren in 
almost everything except the most precious jewels in the world”. 
The soil is an infertilz laterite. Inthe lowlands there is a large 
admixture of clay, but the soil of the uplands consists mainly 
of sand and gravel and cnly thinly covers the rocks beneath, 
As is to be expected from its gmneissic. origin, the soil is rich in 
potash but very deficient in lime and phosphates. The chief 
vernacular names for the different varieties of soil are (1) pandua, 
or alluvial soil, found chiefly in the Five Parganas; (2) nagra, 
called chite in the Five Parganas, a black sticky clay soil; (3) 
khirat, a loam consisting of equal proportions of clay and 
sand; (4) rugr¢, ov gravelly’soil; (5) ba/a, or sandy loam ; (¢) 
lal matia, the red ferruginous sandy loam, found in the ¢anr 
lands. 


The cultivator of the Ranchi district is practically entirely 
dependent ona good rainfall for his crop of rice. There is 
very little artificial irrigation in the district. Some of the 
zamindars have constructcd tanks or Jzadhs for the irrigation of 
their lands, and the taiyats in some few cases derive 
bencfit from these. But many of the zamindars are in too 
bankrupt a condition to undertake any works of improve- 
ment, and are, or have been, on such bad terms with their raiyats 
that they are reluctant to combine with them in carrying out any 
large works. The raiyats also are notoriously immprovident, and 
though they have shown themselves capable of united action in 
the struggle against landlords, they have not yet shown them- 
selves capable of joining together to carry out any largo irriga- 
tion schemes, such as utilizing for their crops the water of the 
numerous rivers and streams which intersect the district, 
In the less developed parts of the district they are still 
able to reclaim lands fromthe jungle or to make new fields by 
embanking and terracing the lands in the bed of a stream, and 
they rest content with extending their cultivation in the manner 
which has been followed for centuries. In the more populous 
parts of the central plateau, the limit of extensive cultivation 
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appears to have been reached, and if the population increases 
rapidly the raiyats will be compelled to learn what are to them 
new methods of cultivation, to improve their uplands by the 
use of manure, and to make good crops a certainty in their low- 
lands by means of irrigation. Under present conditions the 
rice crops are dependent on @ good rainfall, or rather on a well 
distributed rainfall, Ifthe monsoon ceases in the latter half of 
August or early in September, the rice crop on the chaura lands 
perishes and the raiyats ave unable to get a good crop of gord rice, 
pulse, or oil-seeds from their ¢anr lands. ‘The dependence of the 
crops upon a well-distributed rainfall is illustrated by the facts of 
recent years of scarcity and famine. In 1899 the prospects were 
favourable till the end of July; in the next three months 
the rainfall was 15 inches below the normal. Again in 1904 
the total rainfall of the year was above normal, but the early 
cessation of the rains causéd the crops to be very poor. In 1907 
the rain was normal, or above normal, during August, but no 
vain fell after the 9th of September. 

Calttvation of Rice is the staple food-erop of the district. The rice grown on 

Hants the uplands is known as go7@ and includes many varieties of coarse 
rice, such as alsanga and faranga. tis sown broadcast as soon 
as the first rains break, and is reaped.in September. The total area 
under gora paddy was/ascertained in the Settlement operations 
to be 817 square miles, or 13:17 per cont. of the net cropped area 
of 2,483 square miles, and the produce of this areain a normal 
year may be taken to be'l,464,960 maunds of paddy or 732,480 
maunds of rice. 

The lowland paddy may be divided into two classes, the 
bhadoi and the aghani. The bhadoi crop corresponds to the 
lauhan, or light rice, erop grown on the chwturd don and includes 
many varieties of coarse rico, such as jhalar-genda and mughdi. 
The aghani crop, which is reaped in Nqvember, corresponds to the 
garuhan ox barka vice, grown on the lowest and best lands, and 
includes the finer varieties of riee, such as falamdani, tdlasar 
and rai-murt. The total area under bhadoi and aghani rice 
is 756 and 447 square miles, respectively, and the total produce 
about 10,778,880 maunds af paddy or 5,383,440 maunds of 
rice. 

There are three processes for the cultivation of lowland paddy, 
viz., bund, lewd and ropa. Bund is sowing the rico on dry 
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fields shortly after the first rain of May or June, /ewd is sowing 
in mud, at the end of June, seed which has been bronght to the 
point of germination by being soaked in water for twenty-four 
hours, and ropa is the transplantation of seedlings which have been 
reared in a nursery. Before sowing or transplantation the fields 
are generally ploughed three or four times ; the first ploughing 
(chsrna) is done as soon as possible after the winter rice is har- 
vested, or after the winter rains ; if the buna precess is to be 
carried out, the fields are ploughed again in February or March, 
the clods broken up and the field harrowed and levelled ; the 
second and third ploughing being known as dobarna and uthaond., 
The fields are manured sometimes in the month of Chait by 
spreading cowdung over them. The final ploughing just before 
the seed is sown on the pulverised soil is known as puraona. 
For the lewd process the field is thoroughly ploughed again after 
the first heavy rainfall of June.orJuly and brought into a state 
of liquid mud. For transplantation, the seedlings are reared in the 
bira-bari near the homestead and, after ihe wet ficld has been 
ploughed, are planted out by the women of the household. The 
fields are weeded three times,‘first before the seed is sown, secondly, 
in July or August, with the help of the plough and harrow, and, 
lastly, by hand in August or September. When the crop is ripe, 
it is harvested by both men and women, and carried off to the 
khalihan, or threshing-floor, which is preferably a flat piece of 
bare rozk (chatén), or failing that, a plot of waste land in a daré 
or mango-grove, which has been carefully levelled and smoothed. 
The threshing is done by men and bullocks, and tho grain is 
stored in large bundles made of twisted s(raw rope known as 
moras, orjin large cylindrical baskeis made of split bamboo and 
plastered inside with mud and cowdung, called chathas. 

The principal bhadoi crops grown on the uplands, apart from 
the gord rice, are cereals, such as goud/2, or small millet (Panicum 
miliare) and marua (Eleusine coracana), pulscs, such as arid 
(Phaseolus Roxburghii), and oil-seeds, such as suryuja (Guiyotia 
Oleifera). The upland crops are usually sown in rotation. Tn 
the first year the ground is manured and a crop of marua sown ; 
this is followed by a crop of gerd paddy, which profits by the 
manure piven in the previous year. In the next year wid is sown 
and in the last year gond/¢, which thrives even in 2 poor soil 
and which, being reap2d carly in the summer, can be followed in 
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the same year by acrop of surguja or Aurthi. Frequently rakar 
(Cajanus Indicus) is sown with the gora or gondit and reaped in 
the radi harvest, while dod7 is sown along with marua. In most 
villages, as the coil of the uplands is extremely poor, they are 
loft, fallow by turns for one, two, or three years at a time. 
The nei area under the principal crops other than rice was 
found in the Settlement operations to be :—Urid, 127 equare 
miles; gend/1, 300 square miles; marua, 110 square miles; 
surguja, 157 square miles, Maize, spices, and vegetables are 
grown in the enclosed déris near the houses. The radz crops are 
not important. Wheat and barley are not grown in large quantities, 
the uplands being too dry during the cold-weather months and 
irrigation from wells being an expensive labour which the aborigi- 
nal cultivator will not undertake. Raker (Cajanus Indicus) and 
sarson or mustard (Sinapis dichotoma) are the principal radé crops. 

Tobacco is grown only inthe alluvial soil of the Five Par- 
ganas ; about 230 acres were found to be cultivated with 
tobiceo in Tamar thana at the time of the recent Settlement 
operations. A detailed account of the cultivation of tobaceo is 
given in Hunter’s Statistioal Account of Lohardaga district, but 
the crop is not sufficiently important to call for a repetition of 
that account. The tobacco ¢onsumed in the district is imported 
from Bihar and that preduced locally is smokcd in tho form of 
small cheroots by the inhabitants of the Five Parganas. 

Sugarcanc is also grown in a few villages of the Khunti sub- 
division, chicfly in thanas Sonahatu and Tamar. 

Cotton or fapéis (Gassypium Herbaceum) ocenpies about 
11,000 acres in the Gumla subdivision and is grown by abori- 
ginals, semi-aboriginals, and Kurmis, who appreciate the stout 
homespun cloth that can be manufactured from it: 

Market gardening is almost exclusively practis:d by Koiris 
and is confined to the town of Ranchi and the surrounding villages, 
and to the neighbourhood of Lohardaga. Chntia in particu- 
lar hasa large colony of Koiris, originally immigrants from Bihar, 
and the aboriginal inhabitants of that village have also devoted 
thomselves to the cultivation of vegetables. English vegetables 
do well in garder:s during the cold weather, and some of them, 
such as tom..tocs, may be found gvowing in the Jarzs of Christian 
aborigines, who have been induecd to grow them by the Enuro- 
pean missionaries. The well-to-do aboriginals som ‘times grow 
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Indian vegetables, such as brinjals, onions, pumpkins, gourds 
and sweet potatoes,and spices, such as turmeric (Aaldi) and 
ebilli. 

In nearly every village there is a grove of mango trees, 
planted by the Hindu landlord, the fruit of which is the common 
property of the village ; the trees are frequently barren and the 
better varieties of mangoes are not obtainable. Jack trees are 
also common and, according to the custom of the country, both 
the tree and the fruit are the property of the man who planted 
it. Theft of jack-fruit is a frequent subject of complaint in the 
courts, The fruit of the tamarind and the daranj (Pongamia 
glabra) is also the exclusive property of the owner of the 
tree. The fruit of the 4arauj is not eaten but is made into 
oil and used for various purposes. Itis used to kill the insects 
which infest the hair of the people, and it is also said that wood 
coated with the oil resists the attacks of white-ants, Its prin- 
cipal use is, or rather was before the days of Kerosine oil and 
Dietz lanterns, as a lamp oil. The fruit of other trees, such as 
mahua, jamun, kusam,etc., which are found round the village, 


are, like mangoes, the common property of the villagers.: 


Plantains, guavas and limes of various kinds are grown 
principally by the Hindu inhabitants, and a Hindu village can 
often be distinguished from an aboriginal village by the plan- 
tains or papeyas growing round the houses. 

The cultivation of tea in the district of Ranchi dates back 
to 1862 and owes its origin to Mr. Stainforth, a retired civilian 
who settled at Ranchi. He started two gardens, one at Hotwar, 
about three miles north of Ranchi, and the other at Palandu, 
about 12 miles east, on lands leased from the Barkagarh 
Estate which had been confiscated by Government after the 
Mutiny. In 1872 the whole area of the Palandu garden 
(184 acres) was undor mature plants and yielded 20,500 lbs, of 
leaf, all of which was manufactured into black tea. Of the 
Hotwar Estate only 35 acres were under mature plant and the 
yield was 3,200 lbs. Since that date a number of new gardens 
have been opened, all under European management, and there are 
now 21 gardens with an arca of 2,070 acres, while the produce 
is over 800,(00 Ibs. The leaf is now practically all manufactured 
into green tea. Coffee also does well in Chota Nagpur, but the 
cultivation is not carried out on any extensive scale. 
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The rearing of tasar cocoons is carried out in portions of 
thanas Tamar and Khunti, bordering on Singhbhim, but 
nowhere on a very large scale. ‘Wild cocoons are very rare and 
tasar is usually obtained from cocoons reared on the asan tree 
(Terminalia tomentosa). By custom no payment is mado for 
trees used for the cultivation of cocoons, whether on cultivated 
land or waste lands and jungle. The Roman Catholic Mission 
at Khunti are endeavouring to encourage the industry among 
their converts. 

The cultivation of lac is sporadic throughout the district. 
It is most common in the Khunti subdivision and in a portion of 
the Sadar subdivision, but in some parts, though the conditiona 
appear equally favourable,little lac is produced. Tac is the 
resinous inerustation which is produced on the twigs of several 
varieties of tree round the bodics of colonies of the lac inscct 
(coceus lacca), Originally lac was merely collected from trecs 
on which it was found;bné withthe devclopment of the trade, 
cultivation has become widespread., The method of propaga- 
tion is simple ; twigs of a tree utilized in the previous year 
and crowded with larve# are bound to the twigs’of a tree to be 
brought under cultivation: The insects are gradually hatched 
out from the larve and progeed to feed on the resinous sap of 
the tree which exudes, from their bodies and forms a hard crust 
of lac over the whole twig. The trees most suitable for lac aro 
palds (Butea frondosa) and duswam, (Schleichora trijuga), but it is 
also grown on the Jain (Zizaphus jujuba) and other trees. Tho 
lac of a kusum tree commands the best price, and a fair-sized 
tree produces two crops in aycar,in the hot weather and 
again in tha beginning of the cold weather, and the annual 
value of the lac is not less than Rs, 10. 


The cattle of the Ranchi district are very small and 
undersized, and this is largely duc to the lack. of good 
pasturage and of good fodder. In the remote parts there 
is still ample pasturage in the jungles, hut owing to the 
extension of cultivation the areais rapidly decreasing. In the 
more extensively cultivated parts, the cattle are grazed on the 
waste lands of the village, or on the fields after the harvest has 
been cut, and in the hot weather are in a wretchedly poor 
condition. In the rains grass grows rapidly, and they pick up 
and become somewhat fat, The aloyginals seldom feed their 
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cattle in stalls, and only paddy straw is stored for use as 
‘fodder. Cows are not kept for milk. The Mundas in fact 
think it almost a crime to drink the milk of a cow which they 
consider should be left entirely to the calf. Cows are 
habitually yoked to the plough and are known as gundri or 
plough cows. Buffaloes are not bred in the district, but are 
imported from North and South Bihar and from Palamau. 
They are used for ploughing the heavier dow lands. 

The agricultural stock list compiled during the Settlement 
operations shows a total number of 540,000 bulls, bullocks 
and cows, 137,000 buffaloes and 201,000 calves, or between 
three and four head of cattle to each cultivating family. 
Though the inhabitants of the district have no objection to 
eating beef, they cannot afford to kill their cattle for this 
purpose. The hides of cattle are usually the perquisite of the 
Lohar or Ahir of the village-and.cases are. not uncommon in 
which they resort to poisoning cattle for the sake of the hides, 
There is a considerable export of hides and skins from Ranchi. 

Cattle disease is extremely prevalent in the district. Epidemics 
of rinderpest and hamorthagic septicemia are common, and 
cause great. mortality, while foot-and-mouth disease causes the 
plough cattle to deteriorate. The official statistics for the 
year 1914-15 show nearly athonsand deaths from rinderpest 
and over two hundred and fifty from hemorrahagic septicemia, 
but these figures are of little value as the majority of the 
deaths are not reported, The) aboriginal is extremely apathetic 
in taking any preventive measures against the disease; he 
regards such calamities, which he cannot account for, as due 
to the malignant spite of one of the village bhuts and 
beyond trying to appease the spirit by sacrifices takes no 
steps to prevent the spreading of the infection. The Christian 
population are beginning to appreciate the benefits of 
inoculation as a prophylactic against these diseases. An 
interesting and promising experiment has recently been made. 
Twenty boys nominated by the Heads of the three Missions 
were trained in Ranchi in the work of inoculation and then 
sent out to the various Mission stations to tour and inoculate 
cattle in the surrounding villages, under the supervision of the 
Missionary in charge, During the year 1918-14 no fewer 
than 67,900 cattle were inoculated. Members of the Roman 
Catholic Co-operative Society are encouraged to get their 
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cattle inoculated by being unable to obtain loans for their 
purchase, if the cattle of their village have not been inoculated 
in spite of the opportunity being given. It is too early to say 
whether this experiment has resulted in decreasing the mortality, 
but the measure gives great promise of success. 


Besides cattle the cultivators keep large numbers of sheep and 
goats, mainly for food purposes. In an aboriginal village 
there are pigs innumerable, as the sacrifice of a pig, and the 
subsequent feast on its flesh, forms an important part of their 
religion. Horses and ponies are not numerous, and the posses- 
sion of a pony is rcgarded as a sign of wealth. 


The District Board has a well-provided Veterinary dispensary 
at Ranchi under the charge of a Veterinary Assistant, and 
employs two itinerant: Veterinary Assistants, onejof whom has his 
headquarters at Gumla. 

The District Agricultural Association, which was formed in 
1905, has devoted its attention to the improvement of methods 
of agrioulture but, like similar assoviations in other districts, has 
not met with any great success in overcoming the conservatism 
of the agriculturist, The need for irrigation has already been 
mentioned. Improvement ia the breed of cattle and in the fodder 
supply is also much needed. With the gradual deforestation of 
the district the problem of pasturage becomes more acute and 
unless the breed of cattle is improved, such improved methods 
of agriculture as decp ploughing’ cannot be adopted. Attempts 
to induce. the oultivatorj {o use an improved form of plough are 
always met.with the reply that their cattle are not sufficiently 
stroog. In many villages the limit of extensive cultivation 
has already been reached, and with the increase of population 
a more intensive cultivation will have to be carried on. In the 
past there was plenty of waste land waiting to be cultivated, and the 
need for improved methods of cultivation was not apparent, but 
the problem of the next century in the district of Ranchi 
will be how to improve the soil so as to produce sufficient grain 
for the increasing population. 

The Association holds an Annual Agricultural Show on the 
site of the old mela at Chutia. The-exhibits are fairly numerous 
but come for the most partfrom Ranchi itself, the most 
conspicuous exhibits being usually tho collections of English 
vegetables produced by the Missions or by the Jail. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FORESTS. 

Tar name Jharkand,or the “ forest tract,’’? shows. that the 
whole of Chota Nagpur was at one time a huge forest, consisting 
no doubt mainly of sa/ trees, from which stood out isolated bills 
covered with “upper mixed ”’ forest. The forest has gradually 
been destroyed ky the axes of the cultivators, and at the present 
time the whole of the central plateau has been almost completely 
cleared and there remain only the jungle-clad hills on the outskirts 
of the district. {n the early days of Brilish administration the de- 
struction of the forests went on unchecked. Their value was not 
appreciated ; the economic effects of denudation were not recog 
nized, and it was generally accepted that nothing should be done to 
provent the extension of cultivation. In 1883 Mr. Hewitt, the 
Commissioner, called attention to the rapid destruction of private 
forests in the Division and to the “ incaleulable misfortune result- 
ing from their wholesale destruction uot only to the Chota Nagpur 
country but to the Bengal districts lying below the plateau”. In 
1885 Dr. Schlick reported that “ina general way it may be 
gaid that the Hazaribagh and Ranchi. plateau contains now 
comparatively little forest?” Dr. Schlick probably referred only 
to valuable forests, though the correctness of his opinion is open 

‘to doubt. 

Statistics compiled duting the recent settlement operations 
shows that there are still 2,281 square miles of jungle in the 
district, or 82 per cent. of its total area. Of this area 889 square 
miles have been classified as culturable jungle, and 1,392 square 
miles as unculturable jungle. In the Sadar subdivision, with 
an area over 2,002 square miles, there are only 600 square 
miles of jungle, both culturable and unculturable, principally in 
thanas Burmu, Angara, and Lohardaga, which comprise the hills 
fringing the north and north-west of the central plateau. In 
these thanas jungles still cover more than 45 per cent. of the total 
area, but in the remaining seven thanas less than 23 per cent. of 
the area is jungle, the greater part of which is growing on land 
which ean never be brought under cultivation, In the northeru 
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and western half of the Khunti subdivision and in the eastern part 
of the Gumla subdivision the country is similar to that. in the Sadar 
subdivision and thanas Karra, Khunti, Torpa, Sisai, Ghaghra 
and Gumla only contain 281 square miles of jungle, or 15 per 
cent. of the total area. In the whole of this eentral plateau the 
country is dotted at intervals with sharp rocky peaks practically 
devoid of vegetation. Low rocky ridges also occur, covered 
sometimes with a meagre growth of scrub but more frequently 
without any forest growth whatever. Ina few places patches of 
stunted sa/ are scen and at rare intervals isolated trecs of fair 
size appear, growing on the most precipitous slopes, apparently 
devoid of all soil. In some villages the sdrnds, or sacred groves, 
are still of considerable size, but in most villages only small 
clusters of trees remain, the only proofs {that these tracts were 
ever under forest. Indeed, if they did mot exist, it would be 
diffienlt to believe that a forest had ever grown on them. In the 
sub-plateau tract, consisting of thanas Silli, Sonahatu and 
Bundu, similar conditions prevail, 22 per cent. of the total 
area being jungle-covered, and that principally on the ghd/s which 
cut off the lower from the higher plateau. In thana Tamir, 
which forms the southern border of the lower plateau, thero is 
still a large tract of jungle, extending over 140 sqnare miles. 
But itis in the south) and west of the Guanla and Simdega 
eubdivisions that the largest and most important forest areas aro 
found and it is only in this part of the district, where the population 
is still comparatively sparse, that there is any hope of taking effec- 
tive steps to prevent further denudation. In thana Bishun)ur 64 
per ent. of the total area is jungle. The long range of hills, which 
runs north from Palkot to the borders of Pulamau and forms the 
watershed between the north aod south Koel, is generally covered 
with forest containing only sa/ of very poor growth, and scrub, 
consisting of such shrubs as Woodfordia and Cleistanthus. The 
steepness of tho slopes and the poverty of the soil render the 
production of any forest of value an impossibility, while in the 
anall areas of level ground the forest has been eut down and 
burnt by the cultivators so that a crop may be raised from. the 
soil rendered temporarily fertile in this way. The slopes of the 
Rajadera plateau, to the wet of Tendar and Bishunpur, are 
covered with a poor t, * forest sufficient for the needs of the 
inb:bitants but containing few large trees. The Rajadora 
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plateau itself, at an elevation of 3,500 fect, is now mainly denuded, 
but must have been covered with jungle at a comparatively re- 
cent date. Round the village of Rajadera some of the original 
forest still remains, but it contains few large trees, as, owing to its 
elevation, the maximum girth which #a/ will attain probably 
does not exceed +4 fect. The Sankh river rises in there forests 
and [eaves the plateau through a natrow gorge containing virgin 
forest of fair hiil type, with sé/ trees up to five feet in girth, but 
the forost is gradually being destroyed by the inhabitants of a 
village situated in the gorge, who are rapidly extending their 
caltivation and by contractors. In the undulating plateau of 
Barwe, through which the Sankh flows, the couutry is almost 
devoid of jungle, even the steepest slopes being flecked with 
cultivation. The destruction of the forest in this tract is of com- 
paratively ree-nt date and missionarics who have resided here for 
the last twenty years state thaton their first arrival dense forests 
swrounded their stations. “In the yalley of the Sankh, south of 
Raidih, patehes of better forest. are found. Between Kondra and 
Kulukeré onthe western hordcr of the district there is a large 
tract of forest, but as it has been worked for some time past by 
contractors forsleepers, it contains few large trees. The flat 
country south of Kulukera is practically denuded of jungle, but 
the rocky ridge in Kurdeg thana, near the southern border of 
the district, is well covered with second elass forest, free from 
cultivation. Further cast,jin thanas Kochedega, Kolebira and Bano, 
the country appears at first sightito le cavered with thick jungle 
but on a closer examination the forests of Biru, Bhaunrpahar and 
Palkot are found to contain few large trees and to have suffered 
from reekless cutting by timber contractors. The following table 
shows the area under jungle in the western and southern thanas 
of the Gumla and Simdega subdivisions :— 
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Of the causes which have led to deforestation the most Import- 
ant is the extension of cultivation, for, while other causes, sueh 
as the exploitation of forests by contractors, or reckless cutting 
for timber and fuel by the cultivators, tend to lessen the density 
of the jungle and to prevent the growth of large trees, reclama~ 
tion of jungle areas for purposes of cultivation causes its total 
destruction, It is difficult to estimate the extent to which cul- 
tivation has been extended at the expense of the forests during 
the last quarter of a century, as no detailed survey of the dis- 
trict was made till the recent settlement operations. A compari- 
gon, howover, has been made between figures obtained during the 
recent survey and those obtained during the survey of the 
Chota Nagpur estate in 1882—Si4, and it has been found 
that in fourteen villages the averaga net desrease in the 
area under jungle was 1] per cent, These villages were in the 
central plateau, and itis probable that in outlying tracts, in 
which the population has inercaged very rapidly during the last 
25 years, the area brought under cultivation, either tem- 
porary or permanent, 13 considerably larger. Though the 
reclamation might have been better regulated, extension of the 
cultivated ayea was necessary in the interests of the growing’ 
population, as a very high poreentage of the waste land, not 
under forests, is untit for cultivation. The landlords have in . 
most cases consented to the realamation, in return for a salami 
or increased rent ; and itis only in the case of absentee landlords 
that the reclamation has been carried out without their consent, 
and sometimes without their knowledge. “ Jhuming’’, or a form 
of cultivation akin to “ jhuming”’, obtains in the remote paris 
of the distric!. Under this system, the trees are felled from 
patches in the jungle, and burnt on the ground with the under- 
growth, and the land thus cleared yields poor crops for a few 
years and then is abandoned. The 'practice is undoubtedly 
very destructive of forests, and the value of the forest destroyed 
is entirely disproportionate to the value of the crops raised, but 
the practice can hardly be said to be very prevalent in the district, 

The second main cause is the sale or lease of forests to 
contractors and others. The felling of large trees is open to 
no objection, but, even if the contractor is given a carefully 
worded lease, the owner of the forest is not able to supervise his 
work, or that of his agents, or to prevent. them recklessly thin- 
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ning out the forest. Over-exploitation by contractors is very 
obvious in the jungles of Biru, Tamir, Basia and Bhaunrpahar, 
which were mentioned by Dr. Schlick, in 1888, as important sa/ 
forests, but now hardly contain a tree from which a sleeper can 
be made. This cause has always been in operation but has béen 
more marked of recent years, The opening of the railway to 
Ranchi and Lohardaga and the improvement of communica- 
tions by road has made timber more marketable and has led to the 
sale of jungles previously untouched, Moreover, since the scttle- 
ment operations commenced, the abuse by the tenants of their 
customary right has given an impetus to sales, as_ the landlords 
naturally try to obtain as much profit as possible from the jungle, 
before all the valuable timber is felled. 

Apart from the sale of jungle to contractors and timber 
companies, much damage has been dons to the jungle by the 
raiyats themselves. ‘he de¢rease\in the area of the jungles and 
the increase in population has greatly enhanced the demand for 
timber both for building purposes ani for fuel, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Ranchi and the railway. By the custom 
of the district, a raiyat has norisht to cell wood eut from the 
village jungle but in some villages, where the relations between 
Jandlord and tenants are strained, the raiyats have exceeded their 
right and cut the jungle wholesale for purpose of sale, without 
the consent of the landlords. The practise is diffieult to 
stop; if the raiyat is found cutting wood in the jungle, he 
asserts thatit is for his own use; if he is found selling it in 
the’ bazar, he denies that it came from the zamindar’s jungle. 
In some villages the landlords exact a payment of so many 
rupees or annas from each family for the exercise of the right to 
cut wood and sell it at the weckly bazar. This system is known 
as bankatt and, though it has the advantage of securing some 
profit to the landlord, yet, as no restrictions are placed on the 
amount cut, it has as much effect in lessening the density of the 
forest as the abuso by the raiyats of their customary rights. 
Apart from cutting timber for sale, the ralyats are also most 
wasteful in cutting wood for agricultural purposes, A large 
tree will be felled to make a plough or a door-post, or even to 
secure the honey secreted in its top. One of the worst forme of 
waste isthe indiscriminate cutting of sa saplings to make a 
fenee round a house, or even to make a temporary enclosure for a 
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wedding, whon other less valuable wood would serve the same 
purpose. 

Other minor causes, which, if not active causes of deforese 
tation, prevent the progress of natural reafforestation, are 
indiscriminate grazing, and the practise of firing the jungle. 
Grazing, especially of browsers, destroys the young trees. 
Firing, if carefully regulated, does not cause any very 
serious damage. The destruction of the undergrowth helps 
the growth of the larger trees, and it is only the firing of 
young plantations which would cause any very marked 
denudation of the forest area, The total damage caused by 
firing in the district is probably not very great as the zamindars 
usually take steps to prevent the firing of young jungles. 

The indirect effects of the destruction of forests are difficult 
toestimate. Svientific investigations go to show that forests 
under some conditionsinvrease the rainfall, by lowering the 
temperature of the surrounding air and thereby provoking the 
precipitation of rain. In Ranchi district the masses of barren 
rock, from which all soil has been washed and on which all 
vegetation have been killed, were undoubtedly formerly covered 
with trees, and it is possible that this change in the physical 
aspect of the country has had its effect on the climate, but there 
are no statistics to shuw that the rainfall has decreased, or even 
that there.bas been any marked variation in the distribution. 
There is algo no evidence to prove that the level of the sub-soil 
water has become lower. Considering the large areas still under 
jungle, and the fact that the country, as a whole, is well wooded, 
it is safe to conclude that deforestation in Ranchi has not yet 
reached the stage at which these serious effects are noticed, 

The direct effect of the loss of the forests are more obvious 
but are apt to be exaggerated. Many of them are purely local, 
and it is incorreot to draw any wide generalizations and to assert 
that the district as a whole has become less fertile or is more 
liable to famine and scarcity than it was in the days when the 
forests were more extensive. A few fields may have become 
unfit for cultivation owing to the loss of moisture caused by the 
radiation of heat from the barren rocky hills; in a few Villages the 
inhabitants may be foreed to use cowdung for fuel and thus 
to rob the fields of the only manure they ever get; in some areas 
the population may be unable to obtain jungle produce in such 
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quantities as formerly and are thus deprived of one of their 
chief sources of food in years of bad harvests ; but it is fallavions 
to say thit, because no famines are known to have occurred 
before 1897, the three famines since that date were due to, 
or were intensified by, the diminution in the jungle area, Though 
generalizations, such as these, are exaggerated, there is no doubt 
that tha deforestation of the district is rapidly reaching 
stage at which t>ese effects will make themselves felt. Formerly 
the raiyats obtained without difficulty all the wood needed 
for fuel or for the construction of their houses or agricultural 
instruments, and there was ample grazing-ground for ther cattle 
within a short distance of their villages. Already in the more 
cultivated tracts the raiyats are put to trouble or expense in 
getting timber. The diminution of the areas from which 
timber can b? obtained leads to excessive cutting in the 


remaining jungles, whilethe decrease in tha grazing area ~ 


similarly tend; to over-grazing of existing areas and thus prevent 
the natural regeneration of the forest. The effects of deforesta- 
tion, in fact, become in time the causes of further deforestation, 
and when, in addition to this, i is remembered that the culti- 
vators are accustomed to cutting timber in the most wasteful 
and extravagant manner, and that the landlords on their part 
are ende.vouring to mike as much immediate profit as possible 
by the sale of their property to contractors, it will be recogniz2d 
that measures are urgently required for) the preservation of the 
existing forests, 


Various suggestions have been made as to the protective 
mesures to be adopted, but before describing thes », it is nego. 
sary to give an account of the rights of the landlord and tenants 
in the jungle. 


Generally speaking, it may be said that the proprietary right 
in the jungles of the Ranchi district rests with the landlords, 
while the raiyats, who represent the ancient village communities, 
retain a right of user for certain purposes. This eondition hag 
arisen gradually, The aboriginal tribes, who first entered the dis« 
triot, foundit covered with virgin jungle and reclaimed land for 
cultivation. Jungle lands were abundant, and each village 
community extended the limits of cultivation and eut timber 
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for domestic and agricultural purposes, as it thought fit, 
Liter, feudal chiefs imposed their authority, and received a 
small tribute and exacted certain services, but in no way 
dispossessed the descendants of the original settlers of their 
proprietary rights either in the cultivated or uncultivated 
land. The chiefs, however, gradually became Hinduized 
and both the chiefs themselves and the Hindu settlers 
introduced by them came to acquire the position of landlords 
and were recognized by the Courts as the owners of the 
soil. In early days, asthe jungle land was still abundant, 
the landlords did not prevent the raiyats cutting all the timber 
they required for their own use, and neither raiyats nor landlords 
realized that timber had any ‘commercial value. It is only 
within comparatively recent years that the jungle question hag 
atisen. With the increase of population, the decrease in the 
area of jungle, and the improvement.of communications, both by 
road and rail, timber: came to be a marketable commodity. 
Landlords bsgan to assert their proprietary right, and met with 
no opposition from the ratyats, provided they were still 
permitted to cat for their own requirements. By degreeg 
the landlords imposed restrictiins, in some cascs reason- 
able, and designed merely to prevent waste, in other cases 
unreasonable and designed fo reserve the exclsuive proprietary 
tight to themselves. The villages of the Ranchi district now 
present the jungle rights in three different stages of development. 
In the intact Ahunthaiti villages of the Munda country the pro- 
prietary right in the jungles still rests with the shunthattidars, 
who have jealously and successfully opposed any interference 
with that right by the superior landlords. In the majority 
of villages the proprietary rights of the descendants of the 
original clearers of the soil have passed to the landlord and 
the raiyats merely retain the right to cut timber for fuel and 
domestic purposes. In a few villages the landlord has succeeded 
in establishing his sole proprietary right and some jungles are 
found, especially in the Sadr sub-division, which are designated 
vikhiwat, or reserved jungle of the landlord, in contradistinction 
to Latiwat, or jungle in which the raiyat still has the right to fell 
trees. 
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In the record-of-rights prepared by the Settlement Depart- 
ment the customary righta of the raiyats have been carefully 
recorded. The tenants of villare have — 

(1) the right to cut trees for the purpose of building and 
repairing their houses, fur agricultural purposes, such 
as making ploughs, and for fuel ; 

(2) the right to graze their cattle in the jungle ; 

(3) theright to collect the fruit of the makud and other 
forest trees, and to gathcr other kinds of forest produce 
for bond fide domestic purposes. They have no right 
to fell timber or gather forest produce for sale. 

These rights are subject to a quantitative limitation. Thus 
the raiyats have no right to cut certain valuable trees, such ag 
fimun, mahud, dsan, haria, kusum, palds and am; nor can they 
cut ed/ trees beyoud acertain girth, about 27 inches in circum- 
ference at a height of three feet from the ground, or, if they are 
necded for the dod fide purpose of making ploughs or carts, of a 
girth not exceeding three fect. Tenants of villages, in which there 
is no jungle remaining, usually have the right to cut wood from 
the jungics of an adjacent village. This right is really a survival 
from the days when all jungles were open to all inhabitants of 
the district. The ratyats are’ not allowed to reclaim waste or 
jungle land withont th: permission of the landlord. 

The landlords have a full right to sell the timber of the 
jungles but, though the question has -mever been raise] in the 
Courts, this right must be considered as subject to the restriction 
that, in so doing, they must not deprive the tenants of their right 
of user. In ether words, the landlords can only sell surplus trees, 
that is, trees which the raiyats have not the right to fell, and 
such trces as are not reasonably required for the satisfaction of the 
present or future bond fide reasonable requirements of the tenants. 

The difficulty of the problem of forest preservation in Chota 
Nagpur lies in reconciling these conflicting interests. In 1909 
the Government of Bengal appointed a Committee to make 
local enquiries as to the extent of deforestation in Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa, and, on the report of the Committec, decided that 

the preservation of large tracts of jungle in these areas was an 
aiministrativo necessity, and that, as there was no hope that the 
progress of denudation would slacken. cince the natural causes all 
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tended to its Sncrease, it was the duty of Government to take 
_ avtion in the interest of the people. Tho provisions of the Bengal 
Forest Act VIL of 1878 were not considered suitable. Under 
this Acta landlord may apply to have his forest managed by 
Government as reserved or protected forest, but experience had 
rhown that landlords had not taken advantage of this provision 
in the past and there was no reason to anticipate that the land- 
lords of Chota Nagpur would make use of it in the future, as they 
do not yet appreciate the benefits of scientific management, 
which may secure for thom large future profits but deprive them 
of all present profits. Nor was it “considered desirable to apply 
to Choti Nagpur those sections of the Act which give Govern- 
ment the power to take over certain tracts and enforce certain 
prohibitions, subject to the condition that the owner may claim 
to have the forest acquired. It was thought that the coast of 
a-quisition was a bar to any action on thes? lines and that, 
apart from this, such action wonld not: bs acceptable either to 
landlords or tenants and would cause considerable friction between 
them, as they would have to-adjust their joint claims to new 
conditions. It was therefore proposed to introduce a private 
Pore.ts Bill, the objects of which were— 


(1) to empower the Government to intervene, in the public 
interest, to preserve private forests from destruction ; 
and 

(2) .to facilitate, orinosomescases direct, the afforestation of 
private waste lands. 

The Bill gave power to the Forest officor in charge of any 
forest of which Government had assumed control, ¢) scrutinize 
leases; to supervisa cutting and growing, and to prevent fires, 
Both landlords and tenants were to be left as free as possible to 
exercise their customary rights, but in extreac eases the Forest 
offieer would have power to close entirely blocks of forest and 
fines could be inflicted on the village communities or on the 
proprietors if damazo was done to such closed blocks, either by 
felling timber, by cullivation, or by grazing of cattle. The Bill 
was submitted to publie criticism and the criticisms receive:], both 
from the landlords and the missionaries who voiced the opinion 
of the aborigines, showed the great difficulty of reconciling their 
conflicting interests. Both parties admitted the necessity, but 
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the landlords viewed with disapproval a measure which would 
result in expropriating them from their forests, for a term so 
extended that it would in practise amount to perinanence, without 
giving thom any adequate componsation, and the raiyats feared 
that the powers given to the Forest officers to enforce prohibition 
would result in depriving them of their customary rights, in 
particular of their right to take jungle produce and to graze their 
sattle in the jungle, and that tho management of the forests would 
let loose a number of forest subordinates who would practise 
extortion in various ways. In view of the opposition which 
the introduction of the Bill would inevitably stir up, the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa decided not to proceed with it, 


The system of State management which the Bill contemplated, 
bristles with difficulties, and an alternative suggestion that certain 
blocks of forest lands should be acquired by Government appears. 
likely to mect with greater-success.| In such acquired Llooks all. 
rights both of landlords and tenants wou'd be extinguished, and | 
the blocks would be so selected as to Jeaye in cach village sufficient 
jungle to provide fuel and timber for the inhabitants and graz- 
ing for their cattle. The objection to such a measure is of course 
the expense involved, for, cven though the forests reserved in this 
way would become of considerable commercial value, the initial 
expenditure would be probably very high, while it would alco bo 
a task of somo difficulty to calculate the present. value of tho 
jungle. Complete reservation, however, in this way would have 
the advantage that certain areas would become covered with dense 
jungle, and, if it bea fact that forests do affect rainfall, cuch 
jungles would have considerable effect on the amount and distri- 
bution. As an alternative to acquisition, it has been suggested 
that as a Jarge number of estates in the district are under the 
management of Government under the Encumbercd Estates 
Act, Government in its position as landlord of these estates 
should apply for the reservation and protection of certain areas 
under the Bengal Forest Act, thus setting a good example to 
other landlords in the district. here is no doubt that much 
good could.be done in this way ; and during the long period 
that heavily encumbered estates are under the management ef 
Government there would be ample time for the recuperation. of 
the fore:ts. It is true that on the release of the estates the 
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zamindar would have full power over the forest and miglit 
again dispose of it to contractors with a view to getting a large 
immediate profit, but the principal objections to the proposal 
are that in many cases the estates are so insolvent that they could 
with difficulty bear the cost of an effective system of manage- 
ment by the Forest Department, and that this procedure could 
only be followed in a very limited area and would involve the 
imposition of restrictions and prohibitions by the Forest officer 
which would be regarded by the tenants as infringements of their 
customary rights. A further solution that has been proposed 
aims at doing away with the antagonistic rights of landlords 
and tenants by partitioning the jungles. Each party would 
have full proprietary rights in its share, and there are reasons 
to anticipate that both raiyats and landlords, if they were in 
sole possession, would come to realize the value of their property 
and take steps to prevent its wholesale destruction. Though 
the uboriginal takes little thought for the morrow, and still less 
for future generations, even the aboriginals, and especially the 
Christian aboriginals, raight easily be persuaded through the 
influence of the Missionaries to take the necessary steps for the 
preservation of their own property. In the course of the Settle- 
ment operations some examples were found of efforts on the part 
of the villagers themselves to preserve their forests. In some 
villages of Bero thana in which the jungle area was small, the 
raiyats and their landlords had adopted a regular system of 
cutting blocks of the jungle in rotation for purposes of fuel, 
eich block being left uncut for four or five years. The objection 
that is usually raised to this proposal is that the partition could 
not be settled without friction between the parties. It is 
doubtful whether this objection is valid, as the antagonism 
which was formerly rife between landlord and tenants has died 
down asa result of the recent settlement operations and, though 
there is a remembrance of the agrarian disputes of the last half 
century, the main causes of disppte have been removed and 
both partics might be willing to accept a compromise of this 


nature, 
Reafforesta- Apart.from the problem of the protection of existing foresta 
t0u) there is the problem of reafforestation. At Tendar an iatercst- 


ing experiment was conducted by the people themselves ; sa/ seed 
“was sown soine twenty years ago with satisfactory results and 
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there is now strong sa] copse covering several acres, but this 
experiment is the only instance of reafforestation by the raiyats 
themselves. The raiyats are reluctant to plant trees because 
there is no specific provision of the law that the man who 
plants and rears the tree should become its owner. If the law 
was altered there is some hope that the raiyats and landlords 
might be encouraged fo carry out such work themselves. 
Though in many places the soil has been washed away and re- 
afforestation thus rendered impossible, there are undoubtedly 
still large tracts in which forests might be raised, of greatcr 
value than the meagre crops at present cultivated. 
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CHAPTER VII. 





NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

Fairs due to deficiency of rainfall may be said to be the 
only natural calamity from which the inhabitants of Ranchi can 
suffer. Flcods are rendered almost impessible, except for a very 
short period and within the narrowest limits, by tho physical 
conformation of the country and the rapid discharge of the 
surface drainage. The crups in the lowest fields are sometimes 
injured toasmall extent by very heavy falls of rain. When 
famine or scarcity has ocourred, it has been due almost invariably 
to the failure of the rains in the latter part of August and in Sep- 
tember and October. The crops are iu fact entirely dependent 
on the rainfall, as there is very little artificial irrigation in the 
district, Zamindars occasionally construct tanks and bandhs 
for the benetit of their #4¢s lands and the raiyats sometimes 
derive benefit from these reservoirs, but of the total cropped area 
of the district (2,483 square, miles), the irrigated aroa only 
amounts to $,05S acres. Though the country is intersected by 
numerous streams and rivers, practically no attempt is mada 
cither by landlords or tenants to utilize the water for irrigating 
the crops. Under present conditions a serious failure of the rain 
means famine through a large part of the district, while a partial 
failure causes scarcity and distress. The water drains away from 
the uplands and even the higher lowlands with great rapidity 
and unless the crops on those lands receive a plentiful and eon- 
tinuous supply of water, they wither and die very quickly. 

Two instances may be given of the benefits of irrigation. 
In 1908, when famine conditions prevailed over a considerable 
part of Ranchi district, there was no scarcity in the Dhalbham 
pargana of Singhbhim. Tb@ conditions were exactly similar ; 
but in Dhalbham the aboriginal villagers, in convert with the 
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headmen, have constructed tanks and dandhs for irrigation, 
and by damming the streams and small rivers roake use of the 
water for the fields of the villages on their banks. The inhabit- 
‘ants of the tract are thus not dependent entirely on the rainfall 
and can resist periods of scarcity which play havoc with the 
-people of Ranchi. In this same year, Ghaghra thana was part 
of the area in which distress prevailed and famine was declared, 
but in three villages, in which irrigation bandis had been 
constructed, little distress was experienced and good radi crops 
were obtained. 

The most important crop is the autumn and winter rice. 
The total area under rice amounts to J,530 square miles, or 616] 
per cent. of the total cropped area, and of this the area under 
bhadot, aghant and gorda rice is 756, 447 and 327 square miles, 
respectively, The gora rice which is grown on the better class 
of uplands (¢anr) is the first to suffer from an early cessation of 
the rains, and, next, the rice grown on the aaurd, or higher low- 
lands, and in years of scarcity famine areas will generally be 
found to correspond with the areas in which there is the greatest 
proportion of the classes of land entered in the settlement record 
as Don III and Don 1V, with a high proportion of uplands. 
Such areas are found in villages in the more backward tracts, 
where the land has been cleared at comparatively recent dates. In 
villages in the more intensely cultivated areas there are large 
stretches of low-lying rice lands, classified in the scttlement as 
Don IJ or Don IJ, which remain moist for the greater pari of the 
year, and such villages are little: liable to scarcity. The arcag 
most Hable to famine are, thus, thanas Bishunpur, Chainpur, 
Raidih, Kurdeg, Kechedega, and part of Ghaghra adjacent to 
Bishunper. Bishunpur is probably the area which is least able 
to resist conditions of scarcity. 

Though the importance of the rice crop cannot be over- 
estimated, there arc other factors to be taken into consideration, 
Inthe Khunti subdivision, the lac crop has an important bearing 
on the prosperity of the people. .1f lac is abundant and good 
prices are obtainable, the peopie can resist famine, and their 
power to resist has been greatly increased by improved communi- 
cations. Before the opening of the railway, importation by road 
was slow and difficult, but supplies from other districts can now ba, 
_easily obtained, and there is little doubt that in 1908 the distress, 
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at any rate in the parts round Ranebi, was alleviated by the 
importation by rail of over 6,000 tons of rice. Jungle pro- 
duce, in particular the makud crop, also plays an important 
part in the economy of the district, and has heen estimated to 
be equivalent to a two months’ supply of food. Both in 1897 
and in 1900, the partial failure of the madua crop greatly aggra- 
vated the distress. 

There is no record of famine in early times. There was severe 
drought in 1820, 1828, 1827, and 1837, but in none of these 
years was the distress sufficient to cause famine. Even the 
great famino of 1366 did not seriously affect the district. 
On the plateau coarse rice rose to the unprecedented price of 
114 seers to the rupee, but though the people felt the pressure of 
scarcity to some extent, there was no approach to actual 
scarcity, execpt in one or two places on the border of Manbham 
where the price of rice rose-as high as cight secrs to the rupee, 
‘probably owing to heavy exports. 

In 1873 the rains began 60 late that only a portion of the 
bhadoi orup could be sown. Later in the year, they fell in such 
torrents asto beat down the young crops, while from the 18th 
September till the following January there was an unbroken 
stretch of dry, hot weather. “Distress was confined to the Five 
Parganas, and even in this tract the construction of a few roads 
and the issue of land improvement loans amounting to Rs. 2,360 
were the only relief operations required. A bumper crop of 
mahua and of jungle fruits in 187+ served to dispell any ap- 
prehension of serious distress, The experience of those years led 
to the conclusion that famine need not be anticipated in the 
district, and that even scarcity would be confined ta the Five 
Parganas, where the proportion of chaurad to garha don is high. 
Subsequent experience has shown this conclusion to be false. 
Since 1885 there have been three famines, iu 1896-97, in 1899-1900, 
and in 1907-08. Whether the distress was really greater in 
these than in previous yoars, is uncertain. Greater knowledge 
of the district, owing to improved communications, may have 
resulted in relief measures being taken to mect distress, which 
in former times would have passed unnoticed. But it is 
probable also that the destruction of the forests has led to a de- 
crease of jungle products, and thus deprived tho people of one 
of their chief means of resistance to famine. In cach of the 
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recent famines the distress was greatly aggravated on the out- 
break of thejrains, when the collection of jungle produco was 
no longer possible, and on the first two occasions, there were a 
partial failure of the mahua crop. 

In 1897, though famine was ‘never actually declared in the 
cjstrict and relief operations were only carried on for a few 
months on a small scale, there is reason to belief that the 
sufferings of the people were great. The harvest of 1895 had 
been deficient, and in 1896 the monsoon was very weak in 
Avgust and September, the rainfall being only 8-08 and 3:08 
inches, respectively, in those months against a normal fall of 
18:67 and 8°76 inches. In October no rain fell. The rainfall 
was also badly distributed, and in some places excessive rain did 
damage tothe bhadoi crops, The whole district was affected, 
and the outiurn of the rice crop was estimated at only eight annas. 
As the crop of the previous year-had only teen ten annas, the 
stock of food-grains was yery low, while. the high prices obtain- 
able in other districts tempted the people to a reckless export of 
their stocks and drained the district of what little grain it. eon+ 
tained. At first no apprehension of serious distress was entertained, 
and the only relief measures andertaken in April, May and June 
were the opening of a few kitehens af Ranchi and LoharJaga and 
work cn the Bundu-Silli road. The priee of rice had, however, 
been steadily rising. In the second half of October 1426, it had 
risen from 11 to 94 seers, and, though the price fell slightly 
during the next two months, it rose steadily from February 1897 
‘till it reached 6%, seers in June and 5,4 seers at the end of 
July; in many markets only four seers could be obtained 
for the rupee. Contributary causesto the distress were the 
partial failure of the mahua crop and the total failure of the 
mango crop, while the break of the monsoon stopped the col- 
lection of jungle produce. The isolated position of the distriet 
and the deficiency of carts precluded the importation of grain 
during the rains, and it.became clear that the people would not 
be able to surmount the calamity without assistance from 
public funds. The outbreak was sudden, sharp, and short-lived : 
and immediate relief operations had to be undeitaken in an area of 
700 square miles, south-west of Ranchi, the worst tract being one 
of 100 square miles, west of the unfordable Karo river, in Lapung, 
Basia and Sieai. ‘Test works were opened, but failed to attract 
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labour, as the people preferred to support life on a meagre diet 
of jungle! products, without working, to obtaining a ration in- 
sufficient to compensate them for the expenditure of pbysical 
energy. In all, 52,710 persons in terms of one day received 
xelief in return for work; the avetage daily numbcr being 675, 


and the cost per unit per day being 9 pies. Gratuitous relief 


wag the chief means of meeting the di-tress, 153,200 units in 
all being relieved in this way, the average daily number being 
2.042. The acute stage vas of short duration and saarcely last. two 
months. <A bumper crop of gond/i, seasonable weather and an 
increase in the importation of rice, owing to a bounty of one 
rupee per maund being given, had the effect of lowering pricea, 
and the relief works were closed at the end of August, and 
the kitchens in the following month. The total expenditure 
from public funds was Rs. 1,80,000. Only three deaths from 
actaal starvation were reported, but-eholera broke out in epidem’e 
form, and there was an exccptionally high mortality from bowel 
complaints, prob bly the result of an unwholesome diet of gondli, 
unmixed witl ries, upon constitutions already enfeebled by a low 
diet of jungle fruits and roots. Jn August and September alone 
the mortality was 21:18 per mile, 

The famine of ]900 was entirely due to the early cessation 
of the rains in 1899, The monsoon was normal in June and 
July, but in the next three months the average rainfall (exe apt 
in thanas Silli and Tamar)-was-9-08 against a normal district 
average of 24°85, and in thanas Lohardaga and Chainpur only 
6-60 and 7°76,'respectively. As a result, the winter rice crop was 
a failure ; the outturn for the whole district was only six annas, 7 
while in thanas Toto, Sisai, Lohardagi and Bishunpur, it was 
only three annas. The Ghadoi crops were fair, but the rabe, 
which is of little importance, failed absolutely. The mango and 
mahua trees, which might have yielded a three-months’ food- 
supply at atime when it was specially needed, prodneed, in March 
1900, the worat crop known for years. In spite of these un- 
favourable circumstances, the people showed great powers of 
endurance, and until April distress was nowhere s0 severe as 
to amount to famine. Test works were opened during March, 
April and May in various parts of the district, but it was not 
till June, that famine was declared in thanas Chainpur, Khunti, 
Sisai, Karri, Toto, Bishunpur, Lohardaga, Basia and Palkot, 
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The total area affected was about 2,150 square miles, with a 
population of 820,251, and compriced roughly a tract, abouf 
70 miles long and 80 miles wide, running from the centre of the 
district to its extreme north-west corner. The arcas, in which 
the distress was most sever>, were thana Karra ani the adjacent 
parts of Sisai, and thanas Cha‘npar and Bishuopur. Test works 
were algo opened in thanas Kanchi, Mandar, and Kovhedega, but 
the distress in these parts was neither very gencral nor very acute. 

By the end of July 60 relief works and 14 test works bad 
been opened, on which 10,271 persons were employed ; the number 
gradually increased, till, in the first week of Seytember, over 
14,000 men, women and children were at work. Gratuitous 
relief was first given in July and was confined as fur as possible 
to relief in kitchens, only those for whom such relief was 
unsuitable beg given dry doles, The attendance reached its 
maximum of 8,561, in the week ending the 18th of August. 
Both relief works and kifehens were Closed in the, middle of 
September, when a good Uhado: evop had been harvested and 
there was a promise of a good crop of winter rice. ‘The cost of 
the relief operations was Rs, 2,02,930 5 of which Rs. 1,11,636 
were expended on wages, Rs. 20,190 on doles and rations, and 
Rs. 54,472 on establishment. The relief wo:ks undertuken were 
the construction of tanks and reservoirs, or of roads. The former 
are far the more useful, but the people preferred work on tha 
latter. 

The famine of 1908 ouglit) to have fuund the peop’e m a 
position to.surmount it, Normal harvests from 1{00 onwards 
had been succeeded by bumper crops in 1005-097, but the bulk 
of the grain was exported owing to the impetus given to trade 
by the failure of croys elsewhere. The lac evop was also on the 
whole good during these years, though the price of lac had fallen 
by more than 50 yer cent. owing to depression of trade in 
America. These favourable eir.umstancez, combined with thee 
fact that, during the pendency of the settlement orerations, many 
raiyats withheld their rent, should have caused more cash than 
usual to remain in the district. Unfortunately the abvriginal 
guitivator never looks abead, and recklessly spends his ready 
money on clothes, amusements or drink ; and he was in no bitter 
position to tide over the bad harvest of 1907 than in previous 
years. 
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The famine was again due to the early ‘cessation of the 
rains of 1907 and was intensified by the large export during 
that year. The total rainfill, though in excess of the norinal, 
was very badly distributed ; August, with 25°61 inches of rain 
and the first wes of Septambor were abaormally. wet, but, — 
except for ong or two locw showers, there was no rain after 
the 9th of Saptenbo. Th» result was that the gord, or 
early prddy, saffcred from the absen,e of sun in August, and 
gave an averars oubturn of only eight to twelve annas, while the 
winter risa, espscially on the higher, o# chawra, lands dried up 
oving to insuffiieat moisture, and though the outturn varied 
throughout the district, it did nof averaze more than eight 
adnas, and ia Chiuinpasaal Timir thanas did not exceed three 
annas, Th» oil-s2el crops comnlataly withered aal th: radi was 
a total failure. Distroas wis gen2ral throughout the district, but 
the distribution of nearly tirzeanl a half likhs of rup3es in seed 
loans assisted two-thinis of the district. to tide over tho erisiy, 
Fanin: was declare] oaly in the Gamli sublivision, in thang 
Kurleg, Kochedegi, Caatapur, Bishunpur, and Ghughra, an areca 
of 2,241 square miles with a population of 237,233. Relief works 
were algo nevessary in Sisi thine antl in pow of Somdita, and 
test worss wors op2.13) in Barmaiaal part of Tamix. § The distin- 
guishing murs of th», faaine was the unrprecelontedly b'gh 
price of rics throuzhoat tha district. By Dezember 197 it 
was higher than in the famingof~ 1900 aad ovarly as high as 
in 1897, and it rose gradually from cight seors to the rupee to 
five and, in som: places, four s2ers. The classes chiefly affected 
were the poorer cultivators, whose holdings contained a large pro- 
portion of chauré lands, and the land-less classes. The first test 
work was opened in Bishunpur in Febru.y, but the people held 
aloof as long as they could obtain a subsistence from jungla pro« 
duce. Liven when they cum and p-ospected the work, they re- 
‘mained only a few days at a tim, were very suspicious, refused to 
come far from their hom2s and loathed a set task to bs done in a set 
time. The distribution of seed loans ia April alleviate], and in 
some places entirely staved off, distress, and by the end of May 
only twelve relizf works had been opened, the majority in Bishun- 
par and Chainpur thinas. The break of the rains, contrary to 
experienve in other districts, intensified tho distress and by ths 


end of Jun: twenty-thrce relief works Lad heen openol, Famine 
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was declared in the six thanas in the beginning of July and 
the number on relief works rose rapidly. Gratuitous relief, 

which began with the rains, developed very rapidly. The 
distress was at its height in July and August. ‘The largest 
number of workers in one day was 12,221; in the middle of 
August 347 per cent. of the population of the declared arca 
were employed on the works, which by that time numbered 
35, while 2-47 per cent. were receiving gratuitous relief, 
Towards the end of August a good crop of gondli was harvested 
but afforded little relief, the price being 12 seers to the rupee as 
compared with 64 seers to the rupee in 1900, Assoon, however, 

ay the gord crop began to come on the market, steps were taken 
to close the operations, gratuitous relief was terminited on loth 
September, and all works were shut down by the 24th. During 
the het weather all the relief works undertaken were the 
construction and repair of tanks.and dandhs for tho storage of 

water ; the rains made this work impossible and the construes 
tion of roads was takenup. Gratuitous relief was given in the 

form of money doles, distribnted fortnightly at suitable village 

centres. ‘lhe number of persons relieved, reckoned in terms of one 

day, was 1,273,799. The total expenditure, excluding seed loans, 

was Rs, 2,11,763, wages accounting for Rs, 1,12,958, gratuitous 

relief for Ks, 51,968 an establishment for Rs. 25,084, and the 
cost yer unit was 3] pics, Thelrailway which had recently been 

opened greatly facilitated the import of rice to Ranchi and the 

adjacent parts, and the large import had a great effect in steadying | 
jrices throughout the district, even though the rice imported did not 
reach the outlying tracts. The number of emigrants, especially 

to the tea gardens, was unusually high, and this too may be 

partly attributed to the increased fucilities offered by the 

railway. = The year was unhealthy, small-pox, fever and cholera 

sucoeeding one another, and the death-rate was 464 against an 

average of 23°4 per mille for the priesding five years, 
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CHAPTER VIL. 





RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. MATERIAL CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE, 

Ir his been shown in the Chapter on the history of the 
district that the aboriginal tribes who cleared the lands several 
centuries avo were the original, proprietors of the soil and paid 
no rent to anybody. As time went.on, chiefs arose who exercised 
an overlordship over. the village communities and received 
some tribute and personal scrviees from them. The chiefs by - 
degrees became Hinduized and, to establish their supremacy on 
a firmer basis, encouraged ILindu immigrants to settle in the 
country and gave them grants of lind and villages, The 
Hindu settlers were not owners of the soil and were entitled only 
to the tribute and petty services formerly rendered to the chiefs. 
With this they did not rest content; gradually they reduced 
the aboriginal proprietors of the soil to the position of ordinary 
tenants and succeeded in exacting more and more from the 
cultivators in the form of rent, pradial dues and personal 
services ; they also deprived them of their cultjvated lands or, 
taking possession of the jungles and waste lands, brought them 
under cultivation and settled them on rent with other tsnants. 
At the beginning of the 19th century the agrarian struggle 
first took definite shape. The chiefs, or their grantees, sought 
to increase the charges on the land while the aboriginss refused 
to comply with their demands, and the'Kol insurrestion of 1832 
was the attempt on the part of the latter to get rid of the alien 
landlords and recover their ancient lands and rights, Th: 
suppression of the rebellion strengthoned the hands of the land- 
lords and the establishment of courts tended still further to 
iinprove their position, The officers who adriinistered the law 
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were often ignorant of local customs and failed to r2cognize 
the proprietary right of the Munda or the Oraon who was in 
no way fit to compete on anything like even terms with his 
JJindn antagonists. Many of the disputes, however, were 
never brought to the Coutts but decided in the villages them- 
selves, success remaining with the stronger party, and this 
fact accounts for the wide divergence between the incidents of 
tenancies in different parts of tho district. In a few villages, 
known as Mundari AAunthatéé villages, the ancient system of 
land-tenure still survives and the desecndants of the original 
settlers are still the co-proprietors of the land included in the 
boundaries of the village, paying only a quit-rent to the superior 
landlord ; in others the anzient. system is found in various slages 
of decay, the head of the village community, or his suceessor in 
interest, has acquired the position of a landlord, while the other 
members have been reduced to the position of ordinary raiyats 
but bold their lands on privileged terms ; and finally there are 
the purely zamindari villages‘in which no trace of the ancient 
village community can be found, save perhaps in the existence 
of a few monolithic burial stones. 

The Munilari /hunthatti village usually contains three 
elements, namely—(a) the shundtaltidars; (4) the parjas or 
raiyats, and (c) the subsidiary artisan classes, The khunthat- 
tidars are the descendants in the male line of the original 
founders of the’village. Thoy are.tho owners of the whole of 
the area included in the village boundaries and are responsible 
for the payment to the superior landlord of a fixed annual rent, 
which represents the tribute which the founders, or their 
descendants, agreed to pay for the support of their feudal chief, 
The rent is made up out of the chandas, or. subscriptions, of 
the various shuntéatiivdars, but the subscriytions of most of 
them have been reduced and the deficit is made up by the 
renis paid by the faryas, or raiyats, who hold land under the 
joint brotherhood. ‘The duty of collecting the subscriptions and 
paying the quit-rent to the superior landlord rests with the 
Munda, or civil held of the village community. Originally the 
Pihan was the head of the village both in civil and religious 
matters, but he gradually left to the Munda this distasteful task 
which involved intercourse with alien landlords and alien 
officials, The villages were also united into groups of ten or 
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twelve known as patéis, and at the head of each paté: was 
the Manki, whoso duty, like that of the Munda, was to collet 
the chandis of the villages and pay them to the landlord. 
Pattig are now found as a working unit only in the east of 
Khunti thana, which is’ known as the Manki patlt. The 
Munda was not the landlord or owner of the village, nor was 
the Manki the owner of the group of villages, but he was allowed 
to retain half the quit-rents collected by him as his share. The 
villages of a pattz ara thus divided into two categories, ¢hakur 
villages, or those which pay contributions for the landlord’s share 
of the rent, and chapwta villages, or those which contribute 
the Manki’s share. The chandés payable by the members of the 
village community and by the various villages composing a pa/tt 
appear to have been fixed in an arbitrary manner and vary 
enormously. The amount of the subscription of each kiunt- 
kattidar no doubt corresponded originally with his share of tha 
cultivated lands which he inherited, but as the individual 
Khunthaittidér had the right of reclaiming uncaltivated lands, 
no such correspondence js now found to exist. The Munda 
and Pahin frequently pay nothing. After the rebollion of 1832 
pattas were granted to the Mankis hxing the rent payable by 
the patét. 

In the recent Settlemont operaticns 156 intact Mundaci 
Khuntkatti villages were found, with an area of 144 square 
miles. The total rent payable by these villages to the superior 
landlords is Rs. 3,013, of which Ra. 1,735 are paid by the 
parias holding land under the shunthattidars. The average 
total rent of a village, including the commuted value of pradial 
conditions, is thus only Rs. 19-4-0, while in Khunti thana the 
average ccntribution paid by cach of the shunthatlidara is only 
14 annas. Thecxcess amount collected by the Mundas from 
the Ahuntkattidars and parjas over the actual rent payable to 
the superior landlords is only Rs. 463 or less than Rs. 5 por 
village. This small amount is usually spent on entertaining the 
“ Raja’s ’? peons and tahsildars when they visit the village. 
The extent to whih the Mankis have been deprived of their 
position as heads of the patéis is shown by the fact that 
of the 156 Mundari zhuntéatti villages there are only 
59, of which the rents are still payable to them. In the romain- 
ing villages the rights of the Mankis have been permanently 
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alienated to Ahorposhdars, jagirdars and others, The villages in 
which the old system still survives are with three exceptions in 
Khunti thana. 


Special provisions for the protection of Mundari Ahunthatti 
tenancies were laid down in the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
{Amendment) Act, 1908, and have been reproduced in the 
Act at present in force. The chic£ provisions are that such 
tenancies are not transferable by sale, whether in execution of a 
decree or otherwise ; that mortgages or leases can only be given 
subject to certain restrictions and that no suits can be brought 
for arrears of rent, which are only recoverable by Certificate 
procedure. 


The Mundari fshunthatti system no doubt at one time 
obtained over the greater part ofthe district. Various causes 
contributed to its breakdown. The Mundas themselves were 
ignorant, shy, and uncivilized, and were no match for the more 
advanced races with which they were brought into contact. 
The zamindars and money-lenders were eager to obtain possession 
of the villages and reduce the fhundkattidars to the position 
of ordinary raiyats and were ass'sted in their attempts by the 
courls who were ignorant of the customs of the country and 
unable to appreciate the position of the cultivators. In many 
cases the process by which the communal system was 
broken down was somewhat as follows:— The headman 
of the village endeavoured to secure for himself a superior 
position. He did so in various ways; he appropriated to 
himself the rents paid by the parjas for additional lands which 
they were allowed to cultivate, though any such payments 
should have been used to reduce the contributions payable by 
each of the members of the community ; he assumed control 
over the jungles and waste lands and disposed of them” without 
reference to the co-proprietors. He ran into debt, borrowed 
money from the local money-lender, and ¢xecuted a document in his 
favour, in which he pledged the whole village as his security, 
He failed to pay the quit-rent to the superior landlord, often 
because the other shuntkatisdéivs became jealous of him and 
refused to pay their contributions. He was sued in the courts, 
either for his debts or for the arrears of rent, and the courts, finds 
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ing him to be the rent-receiver, not unnaturally regarded him as the 
solo proprietor and sold the village in execution of the deerce 
to the money-lender or superior landlord. ‘The intruder, who 
thus succeeded to the interest of the Munda, carried on the 
process. He sued the shuntkattidars for their arrear contribu- 
tions as if they were ordinary raiyats, dispossessed them of 
their holdiags, and either cultivated them himsetf or settled them 
with other, preferably Hindu, caltivators. Thus in many 
eases the breakdown of the system was due to the greod of the 
Munda; in a few cases it was due to political agitation. The 
Sardars, especially during the years 1888-92, refused to ac- 
knowledge obligations to any landlord below the State and 
induced the shunthatiidars to withhold their rents from the 
Manki. The Mundas were sued, and being wrongly regarded by 
the courts as proprietors, the whole village was sold. Both 
Revenue and Civil courts showed themselves equally ignorant of 
local customs, and even Government. Officials have been respon- 
sible for the destraction of the system, An‘example is to be 
found in pargana Siri whieh at the'time of the Mutiny was found 
to be an intact AluntAated area. The payirdars of a portion of 
this area endeavoured to get some of their‘lands recorded as 
manjhihés in the Bhuinhari Survey, but the Special Commis- 
sioner found that the aren was #iunthattd and that no 
manjhihas lanl could exist init. The estate soon after came 
under the management of Government under the Eneumbered 
Estates Act, and the Manager, whether through ignorance or 
through o mistaken zeal for tho estates under management, 
accepted an ex-parte statement of the proprietor that there was 
manjhiias land in the village for which the headmen paid rent, 
brought a suit for a declaration to this ¢ffeot and obtained a 
decree. ‘Ihe tabsildars made further cneroachments arid at the 
time of the recent Settlement operations the original status of the 
village had been sofar destroyed that the shunthéti:dirs paid 
reut individually and had lost their proprietary rights in the 
village jungle and waste. In the neighbourhcod of Tamar the 
system was destroyed by the constant aggression of the “ Rajas * 
of Tamar who, for three generations, have taken advantage of 
accidents, such as the minority of a Manki or a Munda, or evon 
employed downright force in breaking down the rights of the 
Munias, 
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At the recent settlement 130 square miles ware found to be 
in possession of Mundari dhunthattidars, apart from the intact 
Mundari Ahunthatls villages which have been described above. 

From the Mundari Ahunéhattd tenancies we may pass on to 
describe the bhuinkaré tenancies. Bhiinhari is a loeal variant for 
the word dhunthatét, and many of the bhiinhars villages are 
villages in the same stage of decay as the broken Mundari 
khunthatti villages. The term, however, has a somewhat 
wider significance than the term “huntkadti and includes 
not only Jands held by the descendants of tho-e persons who 
settled in the district long before the landlords established 
themselves, but also lands reclaimed by more recent settlers, who 
cannot, therefore, claim the same proprietary right as the shuné- 
hattidars. Tt was to protect these tenures and to put a stop to the 
numerous disputes between the aboriginals and the landlords over 
them that Act II (B. C.) of 1969 was passed. Under that Act 
special Commissioners were appointed who had power to survey 
and demarcate the privileged lands of the tenants (dhuinhart) 
and the privileged lands of the landlords (mdnjkihas). They 
also had power to restore to possession persons who had been 
dispossessed of lands of biiinhart or manjhehas tenure at any 
period within twenty years before the passing of the Act. The 
record was declared to be final and conclusive of the incidents of 
the tenures recorded, and it was further provided that after the 
publication of the records no lands not mentioned in the register 
should be held to be of bhienhary or manjhihds tenure. The 
ohiinhart tenancies are thus all the lands recorded in the register 
which was prepared between the years 1869 and 1880 under 
this Act. The record was in many ways defective ; no definition 
of “ bhainhart ”’ was given, and the decisions of the Commis- 
gioners must have been to some extent arbitrarily made, while 
many cultivators, either from ignorance or oning to the per- 
snasions of their landlords, failed to claim their lands. In spite 
of these defects, the record had the great advantage of finality, 
and in the reeont Settlement operations the Settlement officers 
had no difficulty in ‘identifying these privileged lands. Tn- 
eluded in the term b/utniart are certain cognate tenures :-—— 

(i) Bhatkheti, or devil’s acre ; this term is applied to lands 
which are dedicated to the worship of the village 
spirits (4ia¢), The lands are either the property of 
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a particular £4iné, or class, and are cultivated by @ 
member of the £hint, who devotes the proceeds to 
propitiating the family ghost, or they are the property 
of the villaze community and are made over to the 
Pahan, whose special duty is to sacrifice to the village 
bhits. Inthe Munda country, the office of Pahan 
is hereditary, but-in the Ordon country a vew Pahan 
is usually selected with the aid of the magic s#p or 
winnowing basket from the Pakan Ahiunt every three 
years. In both areas the land is seldom actually 
cultivated by the Pahan, but is settled by him with 
an under-raiyat for a period of three years. 

(t7} Pahant and dalikatart.—These lands are also held by 
the village priest for the performance of certain sacri- 
fices. 

(72) Panbhara.—~These lands are held by the Pahan’s 
assistant in return for carrying water and cvoking 
during the sacrificial rites. 

(iv) Mahatoi Munddi-These are service tenures held by 
the village headman, who is known as the Munda in the 
Munda country and the Mahto in Oraon villages. 
The Mahto is usually elected from the Mahkto Khuns 
aud in some villages the election has to be approved 
by the zamindar, In new zamindari villages the 
Mahto is practically the agent of the landlord. 


Bhiinhari tenancies are usually held rent-free or on payment 
of a small quit-rent. The holders also had to pay certain pra- 
dial dues and render certain services, which have now been 
commuted into a cash rent. <A ddiinkare tenancy is not 
lable to any enhancement of rent ; it is a tenure under the law 
but for all practical purposes may be regarded as a raiyati 
tenancy, held under certain favourable oonditions. 

The total area of bhiinhari lands found in the recent settle- 
ment operations was 215 square miles ; at the time of the Bhiiin- 
hari Survey the area was larger, but since that date a considerable 
proportion has passed to the possession of tho landlords by sale, 
dispossession and abandonment, 

‘The land in possession of cultivating raiyats is known as 
rajrda, in contradistinction to the manghihads land which ineludes 
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all land cultivated by the landlords or their servants. The 
rajhas land includes chattisa, uétakar and korkar. Chatttsa is 
a tenancy consisting of lowlands (doz) with a quantity of up- 
lands (¢aur) thrown in. For such lands a higher rent is usually 
paid than for other classes of lands, no doubt because they are 
of superior quality. In addition to the cash rent, predial dues 
(rakimats) were ordinarily leviable and pradial services 
(begari) were rendered, but all such conditions have been 
commuted into cash rent in the Settlement operations. If there is 
no complementary upland, or /agan tdnr, the tenancy is known 
ag murit chattisa. 

Utiakar, or balkat, is also a tenancy of don only, usually 
of inferior quality to that contained in a chatdisa holding, 
Such lands are assessed to rent generally at half the rates 
of chattisa lands and sometimes at an even lower rate. No 
rakimats are payable. .The mame «uéftakar is siid to be 
derived from the fact the raiyat only. paid rent (far) in the 
years in which he raised (uthao) and cut a crop (dal), and 
it is stated by Mr. Webster in his report on the tenures of 
Chota Nagpur, written in 1875, that by the cnstom of the 
country no length of possession) gave the holders any rights 
of occupancy, and that it was only in one or two viilages 
that any such olaim was put forward and then only by alien 
tenants who wished to introduce the Bihar custom. This dise 

' tinction, however, appears to have lapsed and tenants of uftasar 
lands now have the same rights as the tenants of chat/isa lands, 
‘orkar is the general term applied to a tenancy consisting of rice 
lands which have been made by the raiyat himself by the conver- 
sion of uplands, jungle, or waste lands. Dr. Davidson reported, 
in 1839, that no rents were payable for these holdings, the 
tenants only being liable for about 15 days’ service, apparently 
irrespeotive of the area of the holding. This custom no longer 
prevails, though in a few villages, in thanas Mandar and Kuru, 
horkar lands have been found to have been held rent-free since 
before the bhinhiri Survey. The general cistim of tho 
district is that during the preparation of the lands, 7.e., for the 
first three or four years, no rent is payable ; after that lands are 
assessed at half the rate payable for chattisa holdings. The 
custom, however, is not uniform. In Bira, where the area of 
such lands is large and where the preparation of new fotkar 
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lands is going on apace, the same rates are levied as for chattisa 
holdings ; in Sill ten-sixteenthe of the ordinary rate is charged ; 
in some areas half the rate for uttafar holdings is levied. 
The oustom of half-rates is recognized to be equitable by 
both landlords and tenants, but some powerful landlords have 
succeeded in overriding the custom. By a well-established 
custom which has been rxecomnized in the present Tenancy 
Act, a raiyat who prepares forkar acquires a right of 
oceupancy in it at onee, and it is also a general eustom that the 
raiyat shall obtain the consent of the landlord before preparing © 
such lands. It was, however, formerly a common practice for 
landlords to allow a raiyat to prepare orkary for three or four 
years and then, when the Jand had become valuable, sue him 
for ejectment as a trespasser. This practice has now been 
prevented by the Tenancy Act which requires the landlord to 
bring the suit within two years from the date on which the 
cultivation of the lands was begun 


According to the custom of the country, uplands (¢émr) are 
complementary to the holding of lowlands (don), and hence no 
cash rent is payable for them. It is only in the more intensely 
cultivated portion of the district that ¢tanr lands are found in 
addition to those which are included in the chattiaa holding, 
When a cash rent is assessed on such lands they are known as 
damgat taur ; when @ vent-in-kind is paid, of the quantity of 
seed required for the fields, they are known as maswdr tanr. 


Pra lial conditions are defined in the Tenancy Act as “ condi- 
tions or serviecs appurfenant to the occupation of land, other 
than the rent, and include radfimats payable by tenants to the 
landlords, and every mahiut, mangan and madad, and every other 
similar demand, howsoever denominated, and whether regularly 
recurrent or iatermittent’’* These eonditions are locally known 
as rakimats and begari. In the recent Settlement operations 
all prwedial conditions have beea commuted into 9 cash rent, aud 
the record and commutation are final and conelusive. Under 
the present Tenancy Act no tenaney can be created with praadial 
conditions attached nor can new predial conditions be imposed 
on any existing tenancy. Thus both raéamate and begadri have 
been finally abolished and may be said to be now only of 
historical interest. 
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It has sometimes been contended that both rakimats, which Rakimats. 
are a species Of abwib and beg&irt are not teviable in Chota 
Nagpur, inasmuch as zamindars were enjoined by section 54 of 
Regulation VIII of 1793 to consolidate afl such charges and 
were prohibited ‘by section 65 from tmposing any new abwadbs or 
maktuts. Regulation IV of 1794, however, specially exempted 
the zamindérs of “that part of Zila Ramgarh which is included 
in the Soubah of Bihar ” from the operation of the rules con- 
tained in section 54 of Regulation VIII, The landlords were thus 
not fureed to consolidate existing charges but werc forbidden to 
impose ‘new ones after that date, But the law was not known to, 
or was ‘not observed ‘by, the landlords of Chota Nagpur, and the 
claims of the landlords to levy additional rakiimaés were upheld 
by the civil and-revenue‘courts. Ih 1798, the rakimats and begari 
leviable were no doubt insignificant, but the Hindu jagirdare, 
anxious to get as much profit a8 Iposeible ‘from the Jand, gradually 
increased them, and during the whole of the 1th century thero 
was a long-continued struggle over their imposition. Attempts 
were made to put a stop: to them by exedutive order. In 1827, 
the Magistrate of Ramgarh issued a proclamation enjoining 
their total abolition, which apparently'met with some success, 28 
Dr. Davidson, ‘Priucipal Assistant to the Agent, wrote in 1839 as 
follows :—“ These abwads were a fruitful source of oppression 
to the Kols, but fortunately they have been abolished for the 
last ten or twelve years by an order of the Magistrate of 
Ramgarh. The Raja complains:greatly of the hardship of this 
order and at my first coming here 1 made some enquiry into the 
subject, but found the demands so enormous that to enforec them 
would ruin the whole country. They are well got rid of and 
ought never to be revived in any shape’. The landlords, 
however, continued to levy these duties and to add to their number, 
in spite of these orders and in spite of a decision of the High 
Court, in the case of Urjan Sahi versus Anand Singh, that no 
cesses could be legally levied in Chota Nagpurin which Act X 
of 1859 was in force. It is doubtful whether this decision wa3 
correct, but whether correot-or not, it certainly did not stop the 
levy. The landlords also had some claim for consideration for, 
as Mr. Oliphant, the Deputy Commissioner, pointed out in 1875, 
‘it was obviously improper to prohibit the levy of all cesses 
without affording the zamind&rs an opportunity in the first 
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instance of commuting these dues to rent”. Rakimats, too, or 
some of them, may be regarded-as a species of produce rent for 
the ¢anr lands and, as such, were not prohibited by any of 
the Acts or Regulations. The legality of their imposition was 
at length recagnized by Act I of 1879, which provided for their 
commutation. Jittle use was made of these provisions, and 
during the last: twenty years of the 19th century the landlords 
became more exacting in their demands, especially of compul- 
sory labour (Jegarz), while the tenants, aided by the Christian 
missionaries, became more strenuous and suecessful in their 
refusal. The Commutation Act of 1897 permitted either party 
to apply for commutation and, though many applications were 
made, nothing like a general commutation of pradial condi- 
tions took place. It was not till the Settlement operations of 
1902—1910 that the problem was finally solved, and a stop put 
to these exactions which had ‘been the most fruitful souree of 
agrarian discontent, The commutation :then carried out was fair 
as far as possible to both parties. Tho criterion of ‘liability was 
local custom or usage, or contract, and; though in some cases the 
landlords have suffered a diminution of income owing to the 
fact that illegal.and unauthorised dues, not sanctioned by custom, 
were disallowed, yet it may be said that on the whole they have 
been liberally treated. The levy of any new cvsses had been 
forbidden in 1793 and though this levy had been at first tacitly 
aud afterwards openly recognized, yet there is no doubt that the 
landlords had in many cases;catried these exactions to excess, 
and by so doing had hindered the development of the country. 


The most common kind of rakimats were payments of urid, 
sarguja, gondii, cotton, paddy, straw, and sher, and were in 
reality a praduce-rent consisting of a fixed quota of the produce 
of the uplands incluled ina chatéisa tenancy. The other class 
of rakiiméés were miscellaneous, and sometimes irregular, dues, 
payable on certain specific occasions or for certain specific 
purposes. The following examples will suffico to show their 
nature : Dasai, a payment made to the landlords on the occasion 
of the Dasthara festival, sometimes in the form of goats or 
buffaloes for sacrifices, sometimes in cash (dasdin salamde }. 


Laurdan ght was a small quantity of git given at the same 
festival. 
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Bhatta was a payment, usually in kind, to meet the expenses 
of the landlord and his servants when they visited the village, 
Nawakhant was a contribution of rice made at the winter harvest. 
Nimake Dhén was paddy taken by the landlord in lieu of 
salt, The landlords used to import salt and exchange it at the 
rate of one seer of salt fora Aa¢ of paddy. The payment was 
still made, even after the import of salt was discontinued. Dah 
mashara or dik cess was a cess originally levied by landlords to 
meet the expenses of the Government cess. The dak cess 
was abolished. in 1907, and though some landlords continued to 
levy it, it was not commuted in the Settlem ent operations, as it 
was not paid for the use or occupation of land. Rastd Lithit 
was the charge made for writing rent receipts. As landlords 
are now required by law to give rent receipts, free of cost, its 
value was not allowed in the commutation proceedings. Mahué 
oil and mahua bah&i were taxcs paid-for the right to take mahué 
flowers and fruit. Panriai and Diwant were contribut'ons paid by 
the jagirdars to the Maharaja’s record-keeper (painre) and diwdn. 
Formerly the landlord used to exaet from the villagers the 
best bullock of the herds but, after the custom was discontinued, 
a cash payment knownas bariloeh was made. Thana Kharcha 
was a cess levied for the upkeep of the police, for whieh the 
Maharaja and the jdgirdars were responsible, and continucd 
even after the police were taken over by Government. 

At the time of the settlement it-was found in most villages 
that the payment of raéaimats in kind had ceased and that their 
money values were collected instead, and in some cases they had 
been commuted to Re. ] or Re, 1-8 per unit of I:nd. Some of 
the miscellaneous charges such as dasai wore levied on Zorzar and 
uttakar as wellas chatlisa tenancics. The incidence of rahkimals 
varied considerably from village to village. 

Begari consists of a number of days’ labour given by the 
raiyats free of charge to the landlord for the cultivation of his 
‘his ands, or as personal service. There ig no doubt that from 
the earliest. times the landlords exazted a considerable amount of 
service from their aboriginal raiyats. What was the ground for 
this is uncertain; Dr. Davidson in his report of 1839 advances the 
theory that the labour was given for their dedidegar?, or servica 
holdings and for their ¢i7izdaré and sorkar lands which they 
held rent-free or at a qu.t-rent, The special commissioners of 
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the Bhatnkari Survey also found that bhdinkaré land was held 
rent-free, but that the holders had to render, sometimes, as much 
as 30 days’ service. The enquiries of the Settlement officers 
go to show that it was a recognized incident of every holding for 
nearly a century. Even in the earliest times the system was 
much abused; Dr. Davidson in 1839 issued a proclamation that 
under no circumstances should landlords levy more than a fair 
amount of legdri,* which was reckoned to be about 15 days. 
Similar proclamations were issued at other times, and in 1890 
when the disputes over egért had become very acute, owing to 
the spread of Christianity, Mr. Grimley, the Commissioner, with 
the authority of Government, issued a proclamation limiting it 
to 14 days, The incidence of degaré varied from thana to thana 
and village to village in the same way as the incidence of raka- 
mats, and the amount of service rendered depended on the relative 
strength of landlords and tenants. In villages’ ‘such as those in 
Chainpur, Kochedega and Kurdeg thanas, in which the aboriginal 
inhabitants had become Christians e% masae, it was found by the 
Settlement Department that no degarchad been levied for periods 
varying from seven to twenty years, The landlords had been 
forced to give way to the united opposition of their tenants and 
either lease out, or cultivate by hired labour, their 44za lands, 
On the other hand, several zamindars claimed that their right to 
begari was only limited by their requirements, and in Bishunpur 
thana one landlord was found to hive actually succeeded in levy- 
ing 50 to 60 days’ labour annually from each of his raiyats. The 


begart rendered ina ty pical village was found to he about 10 to 
15 days, made up as follows :-— 


3 days’ ploughing (Zar), 

3 days’ digging (4orz), 

3 days’ planting or sowing (ropuz), 

3 days’ cutting (4éfa1), 

1 day’s thrashing (szsaz), 

1 day’s storing the grain (mdrabandhi), 


lor 2 days’ carrying the Jandlord’s burden on his 
journeys (des dides). 


Jn each ease the period of labour was generally limited to about 
half a day, and, as the raiyat received food and drink from the 
landlord, the cash value of a day’s service rarely exceeded one 
anna, aud was therefore commuted at this rato by the Settlement 
officers, 
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Land measures in the ordinary sense of the term do not exist 
in Ranchi district. The local term for tho area for which rent is 
payable does not represent any uniform superficial area but the 
amount of land for, which a certain quantity of seed is required. 
Thus a £4¢ of land represents the area for which a 4aé of paddy 
seed is required, A &z¢, however, as a measure of quantity, is 
itself indeterminate and varies in different parts of the district from 
twenty seers to one maund, according to the size of the pat/a or 
measure used. Further, the amount of seed depends upon the fer- 
tility of the soil, and it is thus impossible to express these units in 
the terms of any standard measure, such as acres or dighas. The 
area of a tenancy is usually described with reference to the unit in 
vogue for the lowlands (on) and these units are known as pawas, 
annas and kats. The pawd and the anna are the units most 
generally used but they are cven more indeterminate than the 
kad, which is used for both lowlandsiand uplands in the Manda 
country ; thus in Ghaghra,thana a pawa corresponds to the area 
which can be sown with two to ten 4é7s of sceds according to 
the locality. The subdivisions of the auxd and pawa differ in 
various parts of the district. Thus in parganas Khukra, Korambe, 
Kuru, Lodhma, Jaspur and Omedanda, 2 4énis make 1 hanwa, 
2 kanwas make one pawa and 4 pawas make one &kari ; in par- 
gana Relkaddi, 2 4énzs make one sanwd, 4 Lanwis make one prwa 
and 4 pawds make one shart jin parganas Biru, Basia, Doisa and 
Palkot, 2 kants make one fandst, 2 kandsis make one hanwa 
and 4 kanwis make one anna. In some villages the kanwa 
denotes the samo arca as an aund. In some parts of the district 
the rupee is used and in this meagure four annas equal one pawé 
and four pawds equal one rupee, and it is probuble that this inea- 
sure denoted originally the area for which one rupee of rent was 
paid. The haé is subdivide] into two &andes and forty patlas, 
In Tori pargana don land is measured by patéis ; 20 dhurs equal 
one katha, 20 katkas equal one fara and 3 haras equal one patti ; 
the area of a patts varies from two to four diykas. In parts of 
Chainpur and Bishunpur thanas, on the level hill-tops, known 
as the pats, land is mcasured in Aé/¢ or ploughs, and the rent is 
assessed on the number of ploughs whch the raiyats possess. 


Another reason for the differeno2 in the sizo of the unit, even 
in the same village, is that pawas or ann@g which abut on up- 
Janda have been inczeased in size by tho cultivator who bas 
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enlarged his rice-land by terracing and taking in portions of the 
upland while other cultivators having land in less favourable 
surroundings have to be content with their original pawd. Fur- 
ther, when new cultivators scttle in a village, they are usually 
required to pay a higher rent, anda simple way of doing this 
was to give them a smaller pawd but make them pay the custom- 
ary rate. By this system rents were often illegally enhanced, 
In the settlement record the area of all tenancies has been record 
ed in acres and decimals and the people are gradually becoming 
aequainted with this standard and are realizing the advantage of 
a determinate measure over the indeterminate measure previously 
in force. 


Daring Ahe agrarian struggles of the 19th century the land- 
lords not only increased the pradial conditions but also largely 
enhance the eash rents. The enhancement of the rents of hold- 
ings other than dor/ar by private contract was prohibited by the 
Chot& Nagpur Tenaney Act of 1879, but the decisions of the 
courts rendered th!s wise provision of the law futile. The land- 
lords frequently persuaded or forced tle raiyats into agreeing to 
an enhancement of rent, They paid for a time, but when they 
fell into arrears and were sued, the courts decreed the amount 
which they had actually paid; even though,it was admitted to 
have been enhanced quite recently, Another favourite device of 
the landlords for obtaining the sanction of the courts to enhanced 
rates of rent was to suc the raiyats for a sum in excess of what 
they had actually paid. False ascount books and jamdbandis 
were prepared for the benefit of the court, receipts for the 
enhanced rates, and not for the sums actually paid, were given 
to the raiyats, who, owing to their illiteracy, were unable to 
detect the fraud ; a certain numberof raiyats who were friendly 
to the landlords were produeed as witnesses, or even made 
defendants, and admitted the higher rates, and the court not 
unnaturally misled by this volume of evidence decreed the suit in 
favour of the landlord. Another method of enhancing rent was to 
sublet a village on a temporary lease toa ¢itkadar at a very high 
rate with the deliberate object of making him extract, by fair 
means or foul, higher rents from the raiyats. In many cases the 
arbitrary and exorbitant demands of the landlords defeated their 
own objects. They bocame involved in harassing and expensive 
litigation and the raiyats driven to desperation either attacked the 
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landlord and his servants or abandoned the village. The 
victory too was not always with the landlords. Christian aborig- 
inals have exhibited remarkable powers of combination and have 
often defeated the landlord with his own weapons, Just as the 
landlords brought suits for enhanced rates, so the tenants depos- 
ited their rents in the treasury at reduced rates. Wealthy and 
influential zamindaérs who kept proper books of accounts were 
easily abla to disprove the correctness of such deposits, but the 
poor and illiterate zamindars were reluctant to embark on expen- 
sive litigation and after accepting the amounts deposited were 
unable to obtain subsequent decrees for enhanced amounts. It 
must be remembered too that enhancement of rates is not 
ncesssarily synonymous with an increase of rent. Raiyats 
frequently included new lands in their old tenancies without 
paying additional rent, and in the absence of any definite system 
of land measurement, if was easier for the landlords to enhance 
the rate, the normal area remaining the same. 

In the record-of-rights all holdings have been entered in 
acres and decimals and a3 all pradial conditions have been 
commuted to rent, it is possible to give’statistics showing the 
incidence of rent per acre. Statistics giving the average vate per 
acre over the whole district or oyera large tract are of little 
value, as the rates vary considerably from villige to village. It 
has been caleulated by Mr, Reid in his Settlement Report that 
the incidence of rent per cultivated acre is ten annas in the Sadr 
subdivision and five annas in the Gumla and Khunti snbdivi- 
sions. The gross rental of the lands oceupied by all classes of 
raiyats has also been caleulated to be only one-eizhteenth of the 
volume of the produce in a normal year. Mr. Reid remarks: 
“The incidence of rent throughout the district is not heavy. The 
disputes about rents are due rather to the arbitrary and illegal 
manner in which the charges have been increased and to their 
unequal distribution than to the heaviness of the burden’’. 

The amount of land held on produce rent in the district is 
comparatively small. Three systems are in vogue, wiz., ddh batat 
or sajha, saika, and maswar or kar. Under the sizha system 
half the produce is payable, under the saité@ system a fixed 
amount, and under the maswar system an amount'of the produce 
equivalent to the seed sown. Under the satka system the 
contributions are generally hiavy, as the lands held are often 
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part of the landlord’s privileged lands. Many applications for 
commutation of these produce rents were received by the Settle- 
ment officers. 


In many parts of the district the raiyats make considerable 
profit by the cultivation of lac. By the custom of the district the 
owner of a tree is the person who planted it, or his successor in 
interest, and he has a full rightto grow lac on his tree. Landlords, 
however, have, in some cases, ignored this custom of ownership and 
enforced the payment of rent for privately-owned trees. On 
trees growing in the jungle the raiyats have not the same 
customary right to grow lac free of rent. But the rates payable 
are by no means uniform and vary with the market price of lac. 
In Kochedega and Raidih thanas no payments are made. In Ranchi 
thana the landlord charges from & annas to Rs, 3 por tree. In 
Gumla and Ghaghra thanas.the raiyats pay sometimes half the 
valuz of the produce, 


From circumetinces not peculiar to the Ranchi district 
wages have steadily risen during the last sixty years. In 1856 
day lubourers received four to five or six pice, and in 1886 six or 
eight pice. Two annas was fhe standard wage for a long poriod, 
but the general rise in the price of food-grains, the increased de- 
mand for labour, espectilly in Ranchi town, anl also the 
greater facilities for emigration to Bengal and the t2a districts 
have all contributed to rats? wages, and at the present time an 
unskilled labourer can obfiin a daily wage of two or three anni 
in any part of the district, while in the town of Ranchi he ean 
obtain four or even five.annas. The wages of women and boy 
Iubourers also show a corresponding inorease. Women who, in 
the eighties, reecived three to four pice a day and, till recently, 
five to six pice, can now obtvin two annas, while boys cin get 
five to six pice. Cash wages, however, are still the exception 
rather than the rule in the district, and it is only labourers in 
and near Ranchi or thos3 employed on Government work who 
receive payment in cash. Grain payments vary in amount from 
2} to 4} seera and in value are approximately equivalent to the 
cash payments, 

Masons and carpenters who, in 1856, received two or three 
annas a day and for a long period continued to receive a standard 
wage of six annas can now obtain eight annas or more, Skilled 
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blacksmiths obtain equally high wages, but the village blacksmith, 
like other village artisans, still receives annual payments 
in kind. The lorAd reeeivesa certain measure of paddy, usually 
amaund, annually for every plough owned by each cultivator 
who requires his services. He is paid separately for his services 
in making or mending other tools and impleménts. Abhirs reeeive 
a similar remuneration for each pair of cattle which they graze, 
and also a certain proportion of the milk. Basket-makers, such 
as Turis, Ors, Mahlis, are paid for each article, and potters also 
receive a fixed sum for their work. 

Monthly wages have also risen, and an unskilled labourer 
now commands five to seven rupees a month while women can 
obtain four rupees or even more. Since the railway was opened, 
and especially since Ranchi became the headquarters of the 
Local Government, wages have risen to an abnormal degree, 
and a servant if provided with food and clothing receives four 
rupees or double that amount if food and clothing are not 
given. 

Daily or monthly wages, whether in cash or kind, cannot be 
s1id to be typical of the district. Before the commutation of begaré 
the raiyats ofa village ploughed, sowed, and harvested the land- 
lord’s fields, while permanent field servants, or dhaingars, were 
also employed. A dhdngar is often a younger member of a 
respectable raiyat’s family who takes service under the zam- 
incdr for a year in order | to earn a lump sum for his 
family. He is hired usually in the month of Magh (January) 
and receives wages in kind varying from six to twelve or even 
to eighteen Aats of paddy and a cash wage which has risen 
from Rs. 4 a year to Rs. 12, or even to Rs. 18 in some 
localities where the labour, such as that involved fin irriga- 
tion, is heavy. He also receives a ration of food at midday, 
In some parts of the district, in lieu of receiving paddy, 
the diangar is fed and clothed by his master and lives as a 
member of the family, while in other parts he is given a parcel 
of land, or receives a portion of the land which he has helped to 
cultivate. , 


Another form of hired labour is known as pasri. A pasridar 
is a man who has no ploughs or plough-cattle of his own and 
enters into an agreement with some wealthier cultivator, by 
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which the latter agrees to lend his plough in return for manual 
labour during the cultivating season. 

In Ranchi, as elsewhere, {he prices of grain have risen large- 
ly during recent years, and the rise is apparently permanent. 
An old proverb “sad dhau bats paseri’’ refers to the days when 
oue rupee purchased from 110 to 154 seers of paddy, and persons 
still living can remember when paddy was sold at three maunds 
to the rupee, but in those early days money was not in large cir- 
culation and transactions were all by exchange, and hence these 
figures hardly represent the true value of the commodities. 
Even in 1859 common paddy was sold at two maunds to the 
rupee and rice at one maund; by 1870 the price had only in- 
creased by 35 per cent. In 1888 rice sold at two rupecs a 
maund, and from that date prices, though varying with |the 
scason, have steadily risen ; in 1902 fifteen scers of rico could be 
obtained for a rupee in. Ranchi and sixteen at Lohardaga and 
Palkot, and in 1914, after a moderately good harvest, rice was sell- 
ing in Ranchi at eight or nino seers while in the outlying parts 
one or two seers more were obtainable. The large rise in prices 
in the Ranchi market during the last two ycars isdue partly to 
the large increase in the population of the town since it became 
the headquarters of Government. — There are still great varia- 
tions between the price of gyain in Ranchi and in markets acees- 
sible to the Railway andthat,in the inaccessible parts of the 
district. Thia variation is most marked’ just after the harvest 
is reaped, the improvident aboriginal being anxious to sell hig 
crop and pay his rent and the dealer being anxious to buy 
in the cheapest market. As the year proceeds, prices tend to be- 
come more level throughout the distrcs and when the gora crop 
is reaped in August, rice is in defect}!'owing to export and 
consumption, and prices rule nearly as high in the south and west 
as in the east of the district. 

From the fact that the incidence of rent is not heavy, that 
wages have risen during the last quarter of a century and that 
the inhabitants of the district readily emigrate to the tea gardens 
of Assam and the Duars where remunerative employmont can 
always be found, it might be inferred that the material condition of 
the people is good. A further argument in support of this infer« 
ence which is sometimes put forward, is the fact that the excise 
revenue is increasing yearly and that the inhabitants of tho 
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district spend more than 15 lakhs a year on liquor. Yet the 
inference is not wholly true ; and, though the material condition 
of the people has no doubt improved considerably in recent years 
and there are hopeful signs of a more marked improvement in 
the future, yet the oultivator under present conditions cannot 
tide over years of scarcity and is forced to borrow at heavy rates 
of interest from the money-lender and to become heavily 
-involved in debt. 

From data collcoted during the Settlement operations it has 
been calculated that the average holding of a cultivator is 12 
acres, of Which 4 acres is dow, or lowland, and 8 acres ¢éur, or 
upland, On the basis of crop-cutting experiments, the average 
annual produce has been ascertained to be about 80 maunds of 
paddy and, assuming that the cultivator’s family consists of 5°3 
persons and that each member requires half a scer of rice a day 
for his sustenance, 24 maunds of rice, or 48 maunds of paddy, are 
required for home consumption. Out ofthe remaining 82 
maunds, 6 maunds must be set aside for seed and there are thus 
only 26 maundg, the market value of which is about Rs. 82-8, 
out of which the cultivator hag to pay his rent and purchase 
necessaries, including clothes, salt and tobacco. The rent charges 
of an ordinary raiyat’s holding are, equivalent to about one- 
eighteenth of the gross value of the produce, but after the neces- 
saries of life have been purchased, the balance out of which the 
rent charges have to be paid is extremely small and in bad years 
it vanishes altogether, It is trae that most cultivators have a 
supplementary source of income. Each raiyat keeps some poultry, 
goats, sheep, cattle or pigs. One or two members of the family 
work as labourers or emigrate to Assam and the Duars and their 
earnings help to increase the family income. Many raiyats also 
make a considerable income by the cultivation and sale of lac, and 
it is from these additional sources of income and not from the pro« 
duce of the cultivated land that the rent is paid. The average 
raiyat has thus in a good year a bare margin for the purchase of 
luxuries, or for anyw expenditure on the improvement of his 
holding. Many holdings, however, are below the average and 
their produce affords a bare minimum of subs'stence for the 
eultivator and his family. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the capacity 
of the cultivator to tide over periods of stress, engendered by a 
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partial failure of the crops, is small. The aboriginals and semi- 
aboriginals can, it is true, subsist in conditions which would 
play havoe with more civilized races and can maintain life, even 
when their crops fail, on jungle fruits and vegetables, but even in 
good years they frequently have recourse to loans to meet some 
extra expenditure, such as on a marriage, or borrow the seed 
for their holding: at exorbitant rates of interest from the bania 
who is to be found in nearly every aboriginal village. Interest 
at seventy-five per cent. per annum is the normal, but not the 
maximum, rate of interest charged to the cultivator, and once he 
gots into the clutches of the moncy-lender, it is no easy matter for 
him to extricate himself, The oppression of the money-lender in 
former days reduced some of the cultivators and labourers almost 
to the position of serfs and frequently drove whole families to 
migrate to the labouring districts. Attempts have been made at 
various times to protect the raiyat| from the results of his improv- 
idence. Restriction on the transfer of holdings were introduced 
in the Tenancy Act of 1908, the object being to stop the 
sale of raiyati holdings by improvident raiyats and to restrict 
all forms of mortgage and thereby save the aboriginal popu- 
lation from becoming the serfs of the money-lenders, These 
restrictions were reproduced in section 46 of the present Tenancy 
Act. Transfer by raiyats of their rights in their holdings for 
any period exceeding five-years are prohibited ; but a raiyat may 
enter into a dhugut bandha mortgage for any period not exceeding 
seven years. A biugut bandha mortgage is one in which the loan 
is repaid by the profits arising from the tenancy during the period 
of the mortgage. The restrictions of the transfer of Mundari 
Fhuntkaitt tenancies are similar and the provisions of section 
<4 were made applicable to 6hucndare tenancies in 1908. During 
ths settlement operations, statistics were collected showing the 
oxiont to whieh all cultivated lands, whether held by tenmne- 
holders, tenants or raiyats, are sublet under mortgage leases, 
mortgages and bhugué bandhas entered into after the 
pissing of the Act being shown scparately, In the whole 
district 9,725 acres of don and 4,932 acres of fénr were mortgaged 
before the passing of the Act. After the passing of the Act, 
the amount of don mortgaged was 5,111 acres, and the amount 
of éanr 2,285 acres, The amount of Jand sublet in bhugut, both 
befcre and after the passing of the Act, was comparatively 
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small and amounted only to 340 acres of don and 133 acres of 
tinr. The total area of oultivated lands affected by mortgages of 
both kinds was 35 square miles or 8*2 per cent. of the land eulti- 
vated by raiyats, while the total recorded indebtedness amounted 
to Rs. 7,838,141. The average amount advanced per acre of 
don and tinr was, before the passing of the Act of 1903, . 
Rs. 89-4-0 and Rs. 10, respectively. The Act of 1903, 
while not diminishing the number of transfers, had the 
unexpected effect of increasing the security value of both 
classes of land: that of dom lands increasing to Rs. 61-4-0 
per acre. This increase, though partly due to the large 
increase in the value of lands durmg the last seven or 
eight years in the Sadr subdivision, is mainly due to the 
fact that the security afforded by the mortgage of a raiyati 
holding for a period of five years is considered by the money- 
lenders not to be Jess than the value of a mortgage on the same 
holding for an indefinite period. Even if the mortgagor demands 
to be put in possession of the land at the end of the period, the 
money-lender can still attach and sell his movable property, 
including his crops. As a matter of fact, experience has 
shown that the raiyat seldom demands to be put in porsession 
and often agrees with the money-lender to execute a second 
mortgage for a period of five years. Another method by which the 
intention of the law is dcfeated and the sale or permanent transfer 
of raiyati holdings effected is for the raiyat to make a collusive 
surrender of the holding to his landlord, who then resettles the 
land with the money-lender. Thus the restrictions on the trans- 
fer of land have not proved a success, and it appears desirable to 
amend the law and to permit the transfer of holdings, proviled 
the transfer is approved by the Deputy Commissioner. This 
would prevent raiyats selling or leasing their lands at ‘unfair 
rates. 

At the time of the settlement it was found that bhiinkare 
and khunthatts holdings had also been largely mortgaged ard 
that in all 43 square miles had been mortgaged by tenure- 
holders, bhuinkars, and hhunthattidars, of which probably more 
than half was mortgaged by the two latter classes. It was 
accordingly decided to grant Joans under the Agr‘culturists’ 
Loans Act to Mundari tenants in all cases in which the value 
af the Jand exceeded the amount of the debt, to pay off the 
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mortgagee and restore possession of the land to the mortgagor. 

In all asum of Rs. 1,48,600 was given out in loans under this 

scheme, but the scheme did not meet with the suecess that was 

anticipated, and there is little doubt that in many cases the lands 

were remortgaged shortly after the original mortgage had been 

redeemed. It will be seen from this that the attempts to improve 
the economic condition of the people by legislation or Government 
action have been partial failures. There are, however, signs that 
the people themselves are beginning to take steps to improve their 
own condition. Government and the Christian Missions are 
doing much to spread education among the aboriginals and thus to 
improve their moral and material condition, for education not only 
opens the door to employment of various kinds but also makes the 
people realize the folly of improvidence. The non-Christian 
Ordons and Mundas are following the example of their Christian 
brothers and are making efforts to qualify their children for some 
additional employment besides their hereditary occupation of 
agriculture. Recently an Association galled the “ Oraon-Munda 
Sikhsa Sabha’ has been started to raise funds to assist boys in 
prosecuting their studies at schools and colleges. With the 
spread of education it may be hoped that the Oraon or Munda 
will conquer his improvident habits, will give up the vice of 
intemperance, and will devote the profits of his land to improved 
methods of agriculture, and especially to the development of 
irrigation. The Settlement operations have given to the raiyat 
security of tenure, and he now appreciates the fact that any 
improvement of his holding will result in profit to himself and ‘is 
well aware that he is not liable to be deprived of his land throuzh 
the rapacity and oppression of his landlord. The most remarkable 
feature of the history of the last four or five years has been the 
spread of the Co-operative movement, which is due partly to 
the efforts of missionaries and other persons interested in the 
welfaro of the aboriginals,and partly to the growing desiro 
of the people for an improvement of their material condition, 
The moveraent has now taken firm root among the Christians 

of Chota Nagpur and societies under the supervision of mission- 
aries are in a very flourishing condition. Without close snpervi- 
sion the societies languish and fail, and there is little prospect 
of the non-Christian aboriginals forming societies of their own 
accord. The bencfit derived from co-operation is great, and, 
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as the history of the last half century shows the successful 
struggle of the Mundas and Oraons against the serfdom which 
the landlords endeavoured to impose, the coming half century 
will witness the struggle between the cultivator and the maldjan, 
and it may be confidently anticipated that the development of 
the co-operative movement will end in setting free the cultivator 
from the toils of the money-lender, as effectually as the publica- 
tion of the record-of-rights has set him free from the oppression 
of the landlord. 

The first societies in the district were established by the Jate 
Mr. Lonsdale in the Anglican Mission Stations of Kachbabari 
and Bargari, and these and cight other socicties in the parish of 
Itki flourished under his supervision. Since his death they have 
received little attention anda recent report shows them to be 
nearly al! in a@ stagnant condition. The Bishop of Chota 
Nagpur has now taken up the matter, the existing societies are to 
be reorganized on denominational lines, new societies are to be 
started in mission centres, and ultimately there will be a central 
society at Ranchi. The ten existing socvictics have a membership 
of 365 and a working capital of Re, 3,849. 

The Lutheran Mission was also not slow to appreciate the 
benefits of co-operation, and the soeietiecs instituted and super- 
vised by the Rev. Paul Wagner of Purilia have achieved 
good results. There are in all ten socicties attached to the 
Mission, eight of which are.in_.this district, with 1,635 
members and a working capital of Rs. 28,454. The societies 
originally started with a loan from Government, but this has 
been repaid, and they rely now almost entirely on the deposits, 
partly compulsory and partly voluntary, made by the members, 
The deposits amount to nearly 85 yer cent. of the working 
capital. The sccicties are thus independent of ovtside aid and 
the system has the advantage not only of giving the cultivator 
loans at an easy rate of interest, when he needs them, but also of 
teaching him the Icsson of thrift. 

The socictics of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and the Lutheran Mission are eclipsed by the giant society of 
the Roman Catholic Mission, started some five or six years ago 
by the Rev. Father Hoffman, which has now tho distinction of 
being the largest society of the kind in India and practically in 
the world. The success of the movement among the Roman 
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Catholic converts is entirely due to the energy and enthusiasm 
of Father Hoffman. The society in 1915 had over 10,000 
members and a workiog capital of over Rs. 1,00,000, and the 
rapidity with wh'ch the movement is spreading may be judged by 
the fact that the working cap‘tal bas increased by over 
Rs. 60,000 in the last two years. The society is confined 
entirely to members of th» Mission and though criticisms are 
sometimes levelled azainst it on this szore, itis clear that were 
this not the case it could nut possibly cope with the work thrust 
upon it. 

The purposes for which loaas are given show the needs of the 
aboriginal. Cuttle-disoase is always more or less prevalent in 
Chota Nagpur, and heavy mortality of cattle is une of the chief 
causes which tend to impoverish the raiyat. In 1912 more than 
one-third, and in 1913 nearly one-quarter, of the money given out 
in loans was for the purchase of cattle. Father Hoffman, however, 
did aot rest content with assisting the members to replace 
their losses ; he endeavoured with somo measure of success 
to induce them to take prophylactic measures an-} so reduce cattle 
mortality. Tho training of aboriginal Christians in methods of 
inoculation and the attempts to make inoculation popular have 
been described in Chapter Y. 

Loans for the repayment of debts forma large item in the 
amount given out, but, though th» urgent neod of setting the 
cultivator freo from the burden of his old debts is fully 
recognized. Father offmin his adopted the sound principle of 
placing thrift before credit and encourages the members of his 
society to work out by thrift their own salvation. The sovicty 
also has its indirect effcct in improving the condition of its 
members. Resolutions and rules demindinz self-sacrifice are 
voluntarily accepted by the members. Two typical rules may be 
quoted :—Any member who gets drunk has to pay a fine to 
the society; any member who resides within five miles of a 
school and docs not send his children to be educated, may be 
called upon to resign his membership. 

Side by side with the Chota Nagpur Co-operative 
Society is the Chota Nagpur Catholic Co-operative Store which 
algo owes its origin and success to Father Hoffman. The objects 
of the society are defincd in its bye-laws :— 

“The primary and immediate object of the society is to train 
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the aborigines of Chota Ngpur to trade, and thus gradually 
render them fit to secure for themselves that share in their own 
country’s trade to which they have the first right. The 
ultimate object is to secure for the members, whether cultivators, 
traders, or artisans, all that co-operative buying of raw materials 
and co-operative sale of produce and manufactured articles can 
procure. With these objects in view the store is open to ail 
members and non-members alika for the sale of produce and the 
purchase of the necessaries and luxuries of life ” 

The store, or “ Gola” as it is known in Ranchi, stocks most 
things——cloth, salt, oil, yarn are in great demand, but the main 
business isin rice. Rice is bought and sold at the market rate, 
and both sellers and purchasers enjoy the great advantage of fair 
measurement. Eventuilly rice will be purchased only from 
members, and this will secure thet the profit of the land goes into 
the hands of the cultivator whois now compelled to sell his 
produce soon after the harvest in ord er to pay his rent and purchase 
the necessaries of life and whois liable to be cheated in both 
transactions by tho dani: whose suceess both as buyer and seller 
is reputed to depend largely on his sleight-of-hand. The members 
are at present somewhat suspicious of the system of commission 
sale and prefer hard cash for their goods, but eventually no doubt 
they will see the advantage of receiving a small percentage of 
the price at first and later on sharing in the profits made by 
waiting for the market. The business is rapidly increasing ; in 
1912 the turnover was Rs. 60,0:0; in 1913 it rose to 
Rs. 1,11,000. Branches have been opened at eight different 
centres throughout the district. Father Hoffman had many 
difficulties to contend with : but with the aid of a lay brother who 
had experience of a commercial firm in Calcutta, he built 
up the business upon sure foundations. Apprentices are now 
trained to manage the central store and to take charge of its 
branches, and the staff are learning by experience to avoid the 
pitfalls which beset amateur dealers, 

In addition to the Co-operative Societics working under the 
control of the missionaries, there is a Central Bank at Ranchi, 
to which are attached 85 small societies, composed of Chamars, 
Mehtars and other depressed classes, mostly in or near Ranchi 
town, or of weavers and aboriginal cultivators in the interior. 
The socictics are nct in a flourishing condition, inspite of the 
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enthusiasm and energy of Rai Bahadur Radha Gobind Chaudhuri, 
their founder, of Babu Amarendra Nath Banarji, and of Babu 
Sarat Chandra Roy. The lack of success of these societies 
illustrates the difficulty of spreading the movement in villages, 
the inbab‘tants of which are of different races, different religions 
and different languages. 
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CHAPTER 1X. 





OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 


Accorpina to the census of 190], pasture and agricul- Cexsvs StA- 
ture were the occupation or means of livelihood of 951,257 pipe 
persons in the Ranchi district, or over 80 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. Of these 16,494 were engaged in stock-breeding and 
dealing, 13,530 were rent-teceivers, 877/452 rent-payers (7.e., 
ordinary cultivatorsy and 35,005 agricultural labourers, At the 
census of 1911 pasture and agriculture were the occupation or 
means of livelihood of 929,495 ‘persons, or nearly 67 yer 
cent. of the population. Of these 44,314 were rent-reccivers, 
723,683 rent-payers, 94,316 farm labourers, and 53,750 herdemen, 
graziers, ete. These figures include both actual workers and 
dependants, the latter amounting fo 375,315, or 40 per cent. 
of the total. The marked variation between the totals of all 
these classes is not due to any real decrease in the number of 
persons engaged in agriculture, but to the fact that in 1911 
a different system of classification was adopted and greater accu- 
racy was obtained. The classification, however, is still somewhat 
elaborate for a district such as Ranchi in which the enumerators, 
who are unskilled and often barely literate, find it no easy task 
to distinguish between a worker’s primary and subs:diary occu- 
pation or to classify workers under their proper heads, The 
figures obtained requcre careful examination. Jor ‘instance, 
the total number of persons engaged on agriculture, ex- 
eluding those engaged on forestry and the raising of farm stocks 
amounts only to 868,340, or 62-6 per cent. of the total 
population, a smaller pereentage than in any cther district of 
the provirce, except Manlham, but it must not be infirrd 
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from this that commerce and industry form the sole occupation 
of a large proportion of the inhabitants of the district, Nearly 
all the artiszas of the distr‘et, the weavers, blacksmiths, potters, 
etc., have small holdings, while the money-lenders and traders 
also derive part of thoir income from agriculture. 

The industrial population accounts for 8°2 per cent. of the 
total, and of these about 53 per cent. are actual workers 
and include 9,200 cotton-weavers, 6,300 workers in weod 
(carpenters, sawyers, basket-makers), 6,600 workers in metal, 
(principally blacksmiths), 8,200 potters, brick-makers, ete., 8,100 
manufacturers of articles of food (grain-parchcrs, sweetmeat- 
makers, butchers, distillers), 9,200 tailors, barbers and shoe- 
makers. Trade and commerce support 118,752 persons, or 6*7 per 
cent. of tte population, of whom 53 per cent. are dependants. 
Included under this head are 8,800 drivers and cart-owncr;, 5,600 
brokers and bankers, ¢.¢., makdjans, 6,500 dealers in chemical 
products (drags, dyes, petroleum, eie-), 16,800 dealers in foole 
stuffs, 6,300 dealers in fuel, charcoal, cowdung, ete., and 3,100 
general dealers. The professional classes number only 11,379, or 
‘8 of the population, of whom 1,800 are priests and ministers of 
religion, 378 lawyers, muktars, efe., and 530 teachers. This clars 
also includes nearly 1,000 musicians, ¢.e., the Ghasis, who perform 
at weddings and festivals. Apartfrom these four major classes, 
71,218 persons were supported by domestic service, of whom 
45,768 were actual workers; 2,400 were employed in the police 
or as village chiukidars 3 1,764 were in the service of the 
State; 146,318 persons, of whom only 45,906 were dependants, 
were described vaguely as labourers, without any definite occupa= 
tion being given ; and finally 7,739 persons were incluled in the 
class of beggars, vagrants and prostitutes. 

Apart from the industries of the village artisans, the only 
judustries of any importance in the district are the collec- 
tion and manufacture of lac which is carried on principally 
at Bundu ‘in the Khunti subdivision, and the manufacture 
of tea. A description of the mthola employed in the 
manufacture of lao will bo found in the Gazetteer of Man- 
bhim and, as the methods employed in this district are 
similar, necd not be repeated. According to the figures 
obtained at the industrial census of 1911 there were eight lse 
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factories in the district, giving employment to 415 male workers 
and 222 female workers, The fizures somewhat under-estimate 
the extent of the industry .as at the time of the census several 
factories were not working. The war in Europe has again caused 
the trade to decline, and several factories have been closed. ‘The 
Jac industry owes its development to Mr. Stiinforth who estab- 
lished a faetory at Doranda forty years ago.. A description of 
the tea industry has been given in the chapter on Agriculture. At 
six gardens the manufacture of tea, principally green tea, is carried 
ou and gives employment to 330 male workers and 205 female 
workers. 

There are no large weaving centres in the district and cotton 
weaving is carried on only asa home industry, ¢.2., production 
on a small scale for m:raly local consumption, by the weav-~ 
ing castes, such as the Chik Baraiks, Pans and Muhammadan 
Jolahis. The cotton used in weaving is-often locally growm and 
spun by the women of a cultivator’s family. ‘The Mundas 
havea strong prejudiea against taking up the industry of weav~ 
ing, which they consider to be a degrading occupation, only fit for 
the Pans of the village. The Roman Catholic Mission recently 
attempted to induce Munda boys to take to weaving and thereby 
supplement their incomes derived from agriculture, and sought 
to overcome their prejudice by the use of the Japanese loom which 
was worked with the fect, but the attempt was unsuczessful 
and had to be abandoned. : 

The ordinary iron utensils requ’red for domestic use are 
mide locally throughout the district by the village Lohras and 
Lohars. Iron is extracted from iron ore by the Asurs and 
Lohras, and sometimes by the Orions and Mundas themselves, 
The appliances used by the blac'xsmith are primitive and the 
products of his hearth and anv: have no pretensions to fine work. 
The weapons used by the aboriginal tribes in hunting are some- 
times good examples of rude work, especially the hunting ax.s, 
known as balua or phalsa, according to their shape. Ileavy 
axes (¢éngz) are also made for wood-cutting, 

Attemp‘'s have been made at various times to develope the 
gold-washing industry in the Sonapcet valley, but without suc-css, 
and abandoned machines can still be seen there, t» bear witness 
to the disastrous re:uits of the Cal.utia gold boom. The 
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Jhoras of Biru occasionally wash for gold in the auri- 
ferous sands of the Sankh and other rivers, but a hard day’a 
work is well rowarled if the gold-dust obtained is worth three 
or four annas. Diamonds, for which the country was famous 
in historical times, are no longer found. 

Other industries call for no special description ; workers in 
brass and bell-metal, principally at Ranchiand Lohardaga, manu- 
facture the ordinary vessels for household use; the village 
Kumhirs supply pottery of the most ordinary description; the 
carpenters tura out only rough work, but aboriginal boys, trained 
in the Industrial School at Kanchi, show some aptitude for wood- 
carving and wood-turning, and there are signs that this industry 
will develope. Basket-making is carried on by the Turis and 
Doms, who are scattered about the district. Rope is manufactured 
by Birhors and other the aboriginals from jungle grasses and 
fibres. Musical instruments; especially drums, so dear to the 
heart of the aboriginal, are also of loeal manufacture, 

The chief centres of trade in the distriet are Ranchi, 
Lohardagi, Gumla, Palko, Gobindpur and Bundu, and the 
importance of the two former markcts has increased since the 
opening of the extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
Trade from the southern porlion of the district goes to the main 
line of the Bongal-Nagpur Railway at Chakardharpur, Rajgang- 
pur, ‘and other stations. Apart from the railways, a considerable 
amount of trade still goes Dy road vid Uaziribagh and 
Chattra to Gaya, In the wilder parts of the district pack- 
bullocks are regularly used as the only means of conveyance, 
and long trains of them may b2 seen passing through Barwe 
bringing oil-seeds from the Veudatory States of Jashpur and 
Surguja. Except at Ranchi and Lohardaga, there are no 
permanent markets, and trade is carried on by means of the 
weekly Aaés held at various centres, at which the merchants 
purehase food-grains, oil-seeds, lac, hides, ete., from the eultiva- 
tors and sell in return salt, kerosine oil, and Manchester goods. 
The chief articles of export after a good harvest are oil-sceds 
and rie2. Stick lae is also exported, chiefly to the manufacturing 
centres in Mirzapur and Manbhtim. Other items of export are 
hides and skins, tea, timber and bones, Sugar, salt, kerosine oil, 
coal and inanufactured articles are the prineipal articles of 
import. An interesting attempt to do away with the denja 
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and secure for the aboriginals the profit of their cultivation has 
been made by the Roman Catholic Mission by the establishment 
of a large Co-operative Store, of which an: aceount is given in 
Chapter VIII, | 

The standard ser of 80 ¢olas is practically only known in the Weights and 
larger markets and trade centres. In the Five Parganas the Measures 
solaha ser ig used, and is equal to one-third of the standard ser ; 
it is so called because it is equal in weight to sixteen Gorakh- 
puri pice. In other parts of the district the weight in most 
common use is the athdvst kacht ser which is equal in weight 
to twenty-eight copper pice, or half a standard ser. Seven sere 
make a paseri and eight paseris one maund. The hachcha ser, 
which equals 9°6 standard chitaks, is also in common use; six 
kacheha ser go to one pasert and 48 to the maund, which is thus 
equal to 28 standard sers. 

Grain, however, is seldom weighed, and all transactions in grain 
are carried out by means'of the measure: known as the parla. 
The size of the patla varies, and to asgartain which merchant 
will give him the best price for grain the customer has not to 
enquire what the rate is but to see whether a large or small 
paila is being used. The following pat/as are in common 
use; the chhapndhi parla, so erlled because a patla of 
cleaned rice is equal to 5G common pice or one standard ser 
of 80 delas; the baragand: matla-whieh cquals twelve gandas 
(48) of common pice and the ‘sawdi pula which derives ils 
name from being the equivalent {to one-and-a-quarter of the 
chhapnahi patia and is equal to five-fourths of a standard ser. 
In measuring grain for family consumption or the distribution 
of grain-wages the rozni parla is used. 

Divisions of time are but vaguely recognized by the rural 
population, the time of day being usually fixed with reference 
to the position of the sun or toa meal or some agricultural 
operation, éeg., taking out or bringing home the cattle. 
The day and night are each divided into four pakar, each 
pahar into four ghari and each ghari into two dand. A ghari 
varies in length according to the duration of daylight and is. 
longer by day in summer and by night in winter ; it averages 
about three-quarters of an hour, The Hindi Sambat year is 
used throughout the district. 
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The local measure of distance is the os or league; it consists 
of sixteen golt, or gunshot distances, which consist of 440 deg or 
paces. The fos is a somewhat indefinite measure and is said to 
be the distance which a man can walk carrying in his hand 
a grecn sai twig before it becomes withered. The system of 
land measurement is described in Chapter VIII. 
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CHAPTER X. 





MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 


A century ago the only means of communication in the dis- 
trict consisted of jungle paths over which no wheeled yehicle could 
pass. On the establishment of the Agency in 1834, roads were 
constructed from Ranchi to the headquarters of the surrounding 
districts, but even in 1870 only 175 miles were maintained, the 
most important being the roads from’ Ranchi to Silli, and from 
Rarehi to Barkheta on the northern boundary of the district. 
Under the Road Cess Committee many new roads were constructed, 
and existing roads were improved, and in the ycar 1888 there were 
700 miles of road, many of which were only fuir-weather tracks, 
The improvement of the communications has been carried on by | 
the District Board and, there are now over a thousand miles of 
road. So great is the area ofthe district, and so small the resour- 
ces of the District Board, that the metalled roads connecting 
Ranchi with the neighbouring districts are maintained at the 
cost of Government. The Public Works Department maintains 
129 miles of metalled road which open up the north-west, north- 
east, and south of the distr’ct. The District Board is responsible 
for the roads connecting Ranchi with the subdivisional headquar- 
ters at Gumla and with the west and south-west of the district, 
and also for the feeder roads to the railway. In all 901 miles of 
roads, including from village roads, are maintained, all of which, 
except for a few miles near Ranchi, are unmetalled. The more 
important roads are surfaced with red gravel, or “ murram”, 
which is found in great quantities in the district, but the majority 
are merely tracks over the high lands with drains cut on either 
side and brick or wooden culverts for drainage purposes. 
The physical conformation of the country makes the construe- 
tion of roads difficult, Even in the undulating central plateau, 
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there are numerous streams and rivers which, though 
dry in the hot weather, are impassable after a storm in the 
rains, and the roads have to be embanked where they cross the 
low-lying valleys between the ridges. In the west and south- 
west where the country is hilly and more broken, the work is even 
more difficult. The streams are more numerous and the roads 
have to pass over steep g/its, or passes in the hills. In spite of 
these difficulties great improvement bas been made in the roads in 
the last few years, and it is now possible for a motorist during the 
dry season to reach even the most distant parts of the district with- 
out encountering any insuperable obstacles. The detailed account 
of the roads which i3 given below shows the progress which 


- is being made. On the roads maintained by the Public’ Works 


Department there are inspection bungalows every ten or twelve 
miles, while there are bungalows at several thanas, constructed 
and maintained at the cost of the ghafwalz fund, 

The bulk of the trade of the district, except on the metalled 
roads, is still carried on pack-bullocks, and long streams of pack- 
bullocks and pack-ponies are met crossing the hills in the 
west of the district and bringing to the railway at Lohardaga or 
Ranchi the produce of Barwe, Biru, and the Feudatory ‘States. 
Bullock-carts are numerous on the metalled roads radiating 
from Ranchi, and much of the trade with the Gaya district and 
South Bihar is still carried in earts along the road to Hazaribagh, 
instead of by the circuitous railway route vd Purnlia and 
Asangol. Forthese large carts bullccks are imported from Bihar, 
as the small and undersized bullocks of Chota Nagpur are unable 
to pull anything heavier than the sagar, the ordinary cart of the 
district, The sagar which is a low cart with two solid wheels, 
built up of three blocks of wood, can traverse the roughest 
country with a light load and is used for bringing timber from the 
jungles and rice to the markets. The absriginals and low-caste 
Hindus carry their goods by means of the danghi, a firt elastic 
wooden or bamboo rod, about four feet long, which is carried on 
the shoulder, the articles being placed in two nets which are 
suspended from the ends. For the conveyance of passengers, 
the pali?, similar to that in use in other parts of India, is used 
by well-to-do Indians, but the most characteristic vehicle of 
Chota Nagpur is the “push-push”. This has been aptly de- 
scribed as “a bathing machine on two wheels, only not half 
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so high or roomy ”. It is about four feet high inside, and 
stretched over the top is a semi-circular roof of matting, 
beneath which are the travellor’s servants and luggage. ‘The 
vehicle is propelled by from four to eight .coolies, Before the 
Ranchi-Puralia railway was opened, a “ push-push ”’ was the only 
form of conveyance for the journey of 75 miles from Purilia, and 
even with fresh relays of coolies every cighth mile, the journey 
under the most favourable circumstances used seldom to take 
less than twenty hours. In the cighties visitors to Ranchi bad 
an even longer journey in this uncomfortable conveyance, as the 
route from Caleutta was by rail to Giridih, and thence by 
road through Dumri, Bagodir and Wazaribagh. Since the 
opening of the railway to Ranchi, tho “yush-push ”’ is rapidly 
becoming a relic of the past, Lut it may still be scen at Ranchi 
railway station waiting to carry the travellers luggige 
and servants to his destination, of metin the bizar conveying 
a Secretariat Assistant ts bis offive, or his children to the school. 
With the improvement thit has bean made in the roads in 
recent years, and with the increase jin the official population 
of Ranchi, sinc: it became the headquarters of Government, 
motor cars have become very numerous and form a siriking 
contrast to the primitive sayer aud ythe cumbersome “ push- 
push ” 

The four first-class roads maintained by the Publie Works 
Departinent connect Ranchi. with the headquarters of the 
Manbham, Wazaribagh, Singhbham, and Palamau districts 
The firet three are metalled with quartz, and the last with good 
gravel. 

The Ranchi-Purtlia Road (744 miles, 38} miles in the 
district) is metalled and bridged throughout, he two largest 
brilges are across the Subarnareckbi—~ono a girder bridge 
at the 86th mile, on the boundary of the . district, and the 
other a stone bridge a few miles outside Ranchi. Until the 
opening of the Ranchi-Purdlia railway this was the most 
important of the roads from Ranchi and carried a great volume 
of traffic, both in passengers and goods. Even now the 
number of bullock-carts using the roat is considerable, and 
there is much trafic in goods to tho intermediate stations 
between Ranchi and Purélia and to the large bazars of Silli, 
Jonha, and Jhalda. Motorists also mike great us? of the road. 
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The surface of the road is so good and the gradient of the ghaf 
so easy, that the journey to Purilia can be performed as quickly 
ina carasin the train, and the pleasure of the motor drive through 
the beautiful scenery is highly preferable to the tedium of. the 
journey by rail. There are good inspection bungalows at Tati- 
silwai, Angara, Jonha, and Kita, The d&k bungalow at Thulin 
(40 miles), formerly much used as a half-way house in the days of 
the “' push-pash ’’ journey, is just outside the district. 


The road from Ranchi to Hazaribagh (58 miles, 20 in the 
district) is also metalled and bridged throughout. It decreased in 
importance on the opening of the railway to Purilia, but much of 
the’ goods traffic to Bihar still follows this route to avoid the neces- 
sity for transhipment at Purilia, while most of the coal used in 
Ranchi is brought by this road from the Ramgarh coalfield, The 
road has a great attraction for motorists, and now that the bridge 
over the Damodar river at Ramgarb has been completed, the jour- 
ney presents no difficultics, Before the bridge was opened, the 
motorist could cross tho river inthe dry season by a temporary 
wooden bridge, but, if the river rosé at all, he had to entrust 
his car to the tender mereies of coolies who slung it on poles 
and carried it on their backs, or, if it rose.still higher, to load. it on 
toa clumsy ferry-boat, which was slowly pushed to the opposite 
bank. here are inspection bungalows at Orminjbi and 
Chutupalu. At the 18thomile from Ranchi a road branches 
off to the foot of the Ichadie hill, on the summit of which 
(3,500 fect above soa-level) the District Board has creeted a bun- 
galow, toserveasa sanatorium for the inhabitants of Ranchi 
who find the heat of April and May too oppressive. 

The Ranchi-Chaibassa road (88 miles, 38 in the district) has 
increased considerably in -importance since the establishment of a 
subdivision at Khunti. It is metalled and bridged throughout. 
The Subarnarekha at the 7th mile is crossed by a causeway, and 
bridges have recently been erected over the Kanchi river at tho 
15th milo, and the Tajna at the 20th mile. There are inspea- 
tion bungalows at Kalamati, Khunti, and Murbu. The Ranchi- 
Chaibassa and Ranchi-Hazaribizh roads form an important part 
of the Trunk Road which will link up Bankiporo and Bihar with 
Cuttack and Orissa. 


The Public Works Department also haye charge of the 
Ranchi-Daltongan] road, of which 364 miles are in the district, 
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anda portion of the Ranchi-Pithauria road. The former with 
the District Board road from Kuru links up Ranchi with 
Lohardaga but its importance has been considerably reduced 
since the opening of the Ranchi-Lohardaga Railway ; the 
latter forms the approach to the Lunatic Asylume which are in 
course of construction, some six miles out of Ranchi, and has 
been improved by the erection of a bridge over the Potpoto 
river at the fourth mile. The road via Pithauria used to connect 
Ranchi with Hazaribagh before the present road via Ramgarh 
and Ormanjhi was constructed. 


Of the roads maintained by the District Board, the most 
important are those connecting Ranchi with Gumla and Biru 
in the west, and with Bundu and Tamar in the south-east, 
Lohardaga with Gumla, and Khunti with Torpa and Basia, 
The Ranchi-Gumla road (56 miles).is gravelled throughout and 
has masonry bridges over all the rivers, except the South Koel. An 
attempt was made to provide a ferry for this river but did not 
prove a success, During the dry weather the river is easily 
fordable but during the rains it is often uncrossable for days 
together; even in the primitive donga. Two roads link up 
Ranchi with the south-west of the district ; the main route is 
via Khunti and T orpa to Basia and thence to Kolebira, Simdega 
and Kochedega; while another road passes through Lodhma, 
Karra and Jaria to Basia. From Basia a road goes to Palkot 
and Gumli. These roads are at present unmetalled and not 
surfaced with gravel, but the main road via Torpa is being im- 
proved by the erection of bridges and culverts, while the 
improvement of the road between Kolebira and Simdega is 
under consideration. A road willalso be constructed, linking 
Simdega and Birn with the B.-N. Railway near Rajgangpur. The 
road to Bundu ig bridged throughout, and will soon be metalled. 
Tho Lobardaga-Gumla road (32 miles) has become of great 
importance since the opening of the railway to the former town 
and with the assistance of grants from Government the District 
Board is constructing bridges over the rivers and metalling the 
greater portion of the road, as it has been found by experience 
that gravelled roads are little better than dutehd roads if the 
cart traffic is at all heavy. The timber traffic in this part of 
the district is very heavy, as many of the sé jungles in the north= 
west of the district are being exploited by contractors, and @ 
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large number of carts pass along the Ghaghra-Netarhat road 
which leaves the Lohardagi-Gumla road at the 16th mile. 
Bridges are being constructed on this road which, apart from the 
timber traffic, owes its importance to the fact that it unites the 
potential hill station of Netarhat with the railway and with 
Ranchi. The roads in, the outlying parts of the district and 
the village roads are little better than cleared tracks, with drains 
cut by the side. In the famine of 1908, the roads in the famine 
areas of Biru*and Barwe were improved by the construction 
of embankments, but the improvement has not been permanent. 
The chief need on all the roads in the district is the construction 
of masonry bridges over the small rivers and of permanent 
culvorts, to prevent the surface drainage breaching the embank- 
ments. 


The main roads from Ranchi are lined with avenues of shady 
trees, Trees are also being planted by the side of the District 
Board roads, especially quick-growing trees, such as prpal, bar 
and un, end fruit trees; such as Jack, mango, jamun, and karany, 
which afford both shade to the traveller and profit to the 
planter. 

The District Board has constructed wells at the larger 
bazars and villages on the main roads. 


There are no canals or navigable rivers in the district. The 
larger rivers are crossed during the rains in a donga, a primitive 
boat constructed of the hollowed-out trunk of a tree and pro- 
pelled with long bamboo poles, 


The opening of the Purulia-Ranchi branch of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway has made Ranchi easily accessible from Calcutta 
and elsewhere. The line was begun in 1995 and was opened 
by Sir Andrew Fraser, Licutenant-Governor of Bengal, on 
November 14th, 1907. Itis built on the 2’ 6” gaugo and is. 
72°55 miles in length, 36°63 miles being in the Ranchi district, 
There are six intermediate stations between Ranchi and Purilia, 
those at Tatisilwai, Gunga Ghat, Jonha and Silli being within 
the district boundaries. The journey from Caleutta to Ranchi 
can now be accomplished in 14 hours, and that from Bankipore to 
Ranchi in the same time. The extension of the line to Lohar- 
daa was begun in 1911, and was opened for traffic in October 
1918. The line passes midway between the Ranchi-Gumla and 
Ranchi-Lohardaga roads and is 42°8 miles in Iength ; there are 
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intermediate stations at Argora, Pisga, Tangarbansli and 


Naggira. 


The effect of the Railway on the district isshown by the 
increase in the amount of goods exported between the years 1908, 
1912 and 191415. In 1908 exports amounted to 5,863 tons, 
in 1912, to 16,518 tons, and in 19]4-15, after the opening of 


the Lobardaga extension to over 21,000 tons. 


The following table shows the chief cxporta from Ranchi 
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| 1908 | 1912 | 1914-15 

Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Grain and Pulses 306 214 223 
Rice oy 4,489: 1 6,523 228 
Hides and Skin 567 851 435 
Lao stick 1,662° | 2,007 1,127 
Oil-soeds 1 963 |, 6,897 3,618 
Tea 103 172 107 
Timber ins Lol 74 641 
Bones 343 | 527 








Imports amounted to 24,362 tons in 1908, to 27,735 in 


1912, and to 45,356 in 1914-15. 


The principal imports are :— 
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Tons. Tona. 
Coal... | 1,905 | 2,747 
Cotton Twist 806 912 
Rice sie | 6,241 46 
Wheat yaa 402 290 
Wheat flour ed 467 462 
Lime aoe oe | 119 1,802 
Kerosine oil 875 | 1,496 
Salt pee | 4,669 ) 5,610 
Sugar... 1,728 1,319 
Mahua flowers | 1,052 | 39 


1914-15 
Sear SAREE 


Tons. 


10,032 
1,021 
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The Lohardaga branch promises to have an equally heavy 
export traffic, the import traffic being naturally considerably 
Jess than to Ranchi. The export traffic on this line in 
1914-15 amounted to 12,251 tons and the import trafic to 
4507 tons. 

The figures for passenger traffic to and from Ranchi. are 
as follows :— 


Outward. Inward. 
1903, v= 781,184 67,555 
1914-15 vee 131,885 146,943 


Here again the figures show the great béncfit of the railway 
in a famine year, the large number of outward passengers in 1908 
being due to the emigration of coolies to Bengal and the 
tea districts to obtain work. The total number of passengers 
carried on the Lohardaga line in 1914-15 was over 76,000. 

There are altogether 35 post. offices in the district, including 
one head office, 11 sub-offices and.-23 branch offices, and 475 
miles of postal communication, The number of postal articles 
delivered weckly averages over 38,000, while the value of money 
orders issued in 1914-15 was Rs. 17,33,315, and of money 
orders paid was Rs. 8,71,910. 

Six hundred and ninety-four accounts have been opened in 
the Savings Banks, the! deposits amounting to Rs, 1,65,834 in 
the year 1914-15. 

‘There are six combined post-telegraph officcs in the district, 
The number of messages despatched was 17,905 in 1911-12 before 
Ranchi became the headquarters of the Local Government, and 
73,856 in 1914-15. 
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CHAPTER XI. 





LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

For purposes of Land Revenue administration the district T#2 Cnora 
consists of only one permanently-settled estate, that of the fatiia: 
Maharaja of Chota Nagpur. “Uhe estate.embraces the whole 
of the district, with the exeeption of a few villages which belong 
to the Padma Raj estate in the district of Hazaribagh, and the 
Kashipur Raj estate in the district of Manbhum. The land revy- 
enue of these villages is paid in the districts in which the parent 
estate is situated. The land revenue payable by the Chota Nag- 
pur estate is Rs. 15,042. Of the total area of the estate, 724 
square miles are in the 44is possession of the Mabaraja, the re- 
mainder being held by subordinate tenure-holders, Three of 
these tenures are in the direct’ possession of Government, having 
been confiscated after the Mutiny, and for these estates a rent 
of Rs, 678 is payable to the Chota Nagpur estate and is set-off 
against the total land revenue demand. 

Though the early history of the district, as indeed of the whole ovigin of the 
of Chota Nagpur, is involved in obscurity, it is certain that the ste 
Mundas and Ordaons entered the country at an early date, which 
cannot vow be fixed with any precision, or dispossessed the 
Asurs, of whom traces are still found and reclaimed it from virgin 
jungle. The primitive village communities of the Mundas were 
united into parhds, or groups of villages, over each of which a 
Chief presided. At a very early period, possibly the tenth 
century of the Christian era, the Chief of Khukhra beoame the feu- 
dal superior of the other Chiefs. Whether he was elected or 
whether he succeeded in imposing his authority is doubtful, but 
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it is certain that the original Chief of Chota Nagpur was a Mun- 
da and that his authority was recognized both by the Mundas and 
by the Oraons and other inhabitants of the district, who agreed to 
render him certain feudal services and to pay some small tribute. 
The Chief of Khukhra was the ancestor of the present Maharaja 
of Chota Nagpur. As the family prospered, the Chiefs intermar- 
ried with Rajput families of Pachet and Singlibhim and gradually 
came to he recognized as Rajputs. Having thus become a mem-, 
ber of the Hindu community, the Raja sought to induce other 
Hindus to come and settle in the country, in order that they might 
afford him assistance, not only in protecting himself against the 
invasion of neighbouring Chiefs, but also in controlling his own 
turbulent vassals. He achieved his object by making grants 
of villages on easy conditions; frequently the grantees were only 
required to render personal service and to keep up a standing force 
of militia, and, in return, were left free to make what they eculd 
out of their villages. They, were naturally not content that the 
village communities should render them merely a few petty services 
and pay an insignificant tribute and, as they were more civilized and 
better organized than the aborigines, they succceded in ousting them 
from their position of proprietors of the soil, reduced them to the 
position of mere cultivators or tenants, imposed payments of various 
kinds and exacted greatly inereaged services. Thus it came about 
that the Maharaja established his position asthe overlord of the 
whole of Chota Nagpur, the Hindu settlers introduced by him, 
and the ‘members of his family to?whom maintenance grants- 
were given, became his subordinate tenure-holders, while the abori 
gives sank to the position of rent-paying tenants. 

This was the condition of affairs when in 1585 a. p. the Raja 
of Khukhra, as the Chota Nagpur Raja was then called, became a 
tributary of the Muhammadans, The subjection was at first pure- 
ly nominal ; the Mughals exacted no yearly tribute and were con- 
tent with making occasiqnal raids into the country and carrying 
off as tribute a few diamonds which were found at that time in 
the Sankh river, In 1616 the Emperor Jahangir sought 
to make the subjection more real, andhis lieutenant, Ibr4- 
him Khan, the Governor of Bihar, defeated Raja Durjan Sal and 
carried him off captive to Delhi. Twelve years later he secured 
his release, owing, it issaid, to his skill in testing diamonds, and 
agreed to pay an annual tribute of Rs, 6,000, Even after thie the 
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Muhammadans exercised but little control over the internal affairs 
of the district and were content if they received a portion of the 
stipulated tribute. 

The district together with the rest of Chota Nagpur came 
under British subjection in 1765, when the diwand of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa was ceded by the Nawab. At first the British 
made little attempt to bring the country under their administra- 
tion and it was not till 1769 that Captain Camac penetrated 
into the country. The revenne of Nagpur which amounted 
to only Rs. 4,000 wae paid at this time through the 
Raja of Ramgarh, but in 1771 the Rajaof Nagpur applied 
to Captain Camac for permission to |pay his revenue direct .to 
Government and also for the restoration of some disputed tracts 
of territory. The Council of Patna agreeing with Captain Camac 
as to the importance of securing [the good will of this Raja 
“ whose country would forma barrier against the incursions of 
the Mahrattas”, made a slight rectification of the boundaries in 
favour of Nagpur and made a settlement with the Raja Drip 
Nath Sahi, by which he stipulated to pay an annual revenue of 
Rs, 12,000 including customs and transit dutics. The agreement 
was fora period of three years (1772-5). The Raja however, was 
very remiss in making payments, and towards the end of 1773 
Captain Camac had to send an expedition to the country to make 
him fulfil his obligations. In 1774 the settlement were renewed 
for a period of three years and according to the patta the reve- 
nue was fixed at Res. 15,001, of which Rs. 12,001 were revenue 
and Rs. 3,000 nazardna. The apparent increase may be due to 
the exclusion of pargana Tori from the earlier settlement, Yn 
the kabuliyat given to the Raji im 1787 he agreed not to levy 
sayer and other prohibited cesses, for which he had received a 
deduction; to be responsible for the safety of travellers and to 
arrest thieves and dakaits and bring them to justice. In case he 
failed to pay the stipulated revenue, his estate or such portions 
thereof as might be necessary were declared to be saleable. 
The terms of the patta and habulcyad given at the time of the 
decennial settlement on the 3rd May 17:0 are exactly similar to 
those contained in the habwliyaé and paiéa of 1787. The reve- 
nue agrecd upon was Rs. 14,100-15-3, the difference of Rs. 900 
as compared with the jama fixed at previous settlements being 
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due to the remission on account of exchange. The scettlement 
with the Raja does not appear to have been formally declared 
permanent, but when the point was raised in 1799, the Board of 
Revenue, in reply to a reference, held that the revenue was fixed 
for ever under Regulation I of 1798, and this decision was upheld 
when the point was again raised by Collector of Ramgarh in 
1823, 

Up to 1799 the revenue of the esnte was paid t» the Collec- 
tor at Chatra. The mode of collection was peculiar. A Suzd- 
wal (agent), appointed by the Collector but paid by the Raja, 
was attached to the estate. The Rija made over to him a cer- 
tain proportion of the harvests under the appellation of é¢az- 
dad. From this the Sxzdéwal realised the Government revenue 
and bis own allowances, returning the balance, if any, to the 
Raja. In 1799-1800 when the Colleotorship of Ramgarh was 
temporarily abolished and the district was annexed to the 
revenue jurisdiction of, Bihar, the system of collection in vogue 
was discontinued and balances began to accumulate. In 1808, at 
the Raja’s request, a Su 2éwal was again appointed and soon after 
a Deputy Collector was appointed af Ramgarh, 

A frequent subject of dispute between the Raja and the Bri- 
tish authorities about the year 1820 concerned the sayer and ex- 
cise duties. The general policy of Government at the time of 
the Decennial Settlement was to take mto their own hands the 
collection of these duties and to compensate the zamindars for 
the consequent loss of income by a remission of revenue. The 
conditions of Chota Nagpur differed greatly from those of Bihar, 
and Mr. Leslic, the Collector of Ramgarh, in June 1789, repre- 
sented that the collection of the sayer by Government officials 
would stir up the opposition of the “ jealous and uncivilized ” 
people of the distriet, and in a letter written a few months later 
reported thas © the sayer collcetions consist only of three articles 
at present, viz., guageat, gauthwart and haut duties,’ none of 
which can be in my opinion discontinued without a disadvantage 
to Government ; but as the gungeat is composed of two articles, 
viz., a duty on the sale of goods and one on passing through, 
ealled nckhusai, I think the latter ought to be struck off as a 
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Though it is not quite clear what policy Government followed 
in the matter, it is eertain that the Raja did not reecive any 
remission of :evenue but that a remission was granted to the Rajas 
of Ramgarh and Palamau and that the covenants executed by him 
in 1790 contained the same conditions as those granted to these 
and other zamindars, and stated that a deduction had been 
made for sayer. He did not however, raise the question 
of remission till much later and appears to have gone 
on collecting the duties, the British authorities having but a 
weak control over the country and being unable or reluctant to 
raise any objections. The question of transit duties appears to 
have been raised in 1823, and the Collector, holding their collec- 
tion to be prohibited by the Raja’s covenant, advised the mer- 
chants not to pay and to resist viz ef armis any attempt to realise 
them. The Board of Revenue called on the Raja to state his claim 
for a remission on account of the abolition of saver, and he bazed 
his claim chiefly on the ground that his estate had becn expressly 
exempted from the scope of the Reculations and that the sayer and 
abkar: collected by him for the last 35 years had been used to 
defray the cost of the police thinas and preserve the peace of the 
district. The Collector, in forwarding his petition, disposed of 
the argument that he was not bound by the Regulations by 
referring to a parwana of 1780, which directed the Raja to 
discontinne the collection of saver and produce sayer accounts, on 
which tho remissions were granted, and contendel that the Raja 
was bound by the terms of the eovenant which ke had aceepted 
without objection for many years. [fe also pointed out that the 
Raja could claim no consideration on the ground of the expendi- 
ture incurred in the upkeep of the police, as he kept them heavily 
in arrears and allowed them to pay themselves by ex{orting money 
from the inhabitants under warrants granted by himself, 
The final orders of the Board in this matter are not 
extant but it appears that no remission on account of sayer 
was granted. Mr. Webster, a former Manager of the Chota 
Nagpur Estate, considered that the Raja was hardly treated in 
this matter. At this len gth of time and in the absence of ¢om- 
plete papers it is difficult to form an opinion, but it may be held 
that the Raja was himself responsible for the mistake, if mistake 
it was, as he allowed the inclusion of the condition in his covenant 
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to pass without protest and continued to collect the duties, 
both those which were legal and those which had been 
abolished, 

With regard to the excise dutics, there is no doubt that the 
Raja received no compensation, when this source of revenue was 
resumed by Government in 1823 and the collection farmed ont 
for the whole pargana for Rs, 6,500. The Raja had for many 
years steadfastly opposed any attempts on the part of the authori- 
ties to take over the excise; he represented that the result of such 
action would be to drive the Kols baek to their old home of 
Rohtas and to endanger the public revenue ; he also concealed the 
true facts and pretended that the collections were no seurce of 
profit to him or his jagirdars. Thus in the case of excise also 
the Raji was largely responsible for the failure to obtain any 
remission of revenue, . 

Another question of, some historical interest is whether the 
Raja had any claim to be regarded as.a Feudatory Chief. This 
claim is based chiefly on a Resolution of 1789, whieh exempted 
the district from the Regulations, and also on the fact that, im 
the early days of British administration, the Raja was given a 
verv free hand in the internal affairs of the district, the only 
interference being by the despateh of small detachments to secure 
the arrest of a criminal, orto assist the Chief in realizing his dues 
from his subordinate tenare-holders. The question was finally 
disposed of by the ordcrsof Government issued in 1824, in which 
it was held that the district had only been exempted from the 
Land Revenue regulations and that the general regulations 
applied to Chota Nagpur in the same way as to other parts of the 
province. 

The tenures subordinate to the Raja of Chota Nagpur may be 
divided into three classes—-(1) those of the dependent Rajas ; (2) 
service tenures and (3) maintenance tenures, 

The Five Parganas, ie., the low-lying plateau in theeast and 
south-eust of the district, were undoubtedly in early days in the 
possession of independent Rajas. The tenures of these Chiefs 
were not creations of the Raja of Chota Nagpur bnt the Chiefs 
gradually came to recognize him as their feudal superior. In 
most cases this recognition was enforced, in the first instance, by 
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conquest ; in many eases the Chiefs regained temporarily their 
independence, and it was not till the end of the 18th Century 
that they were finally reduced. In the early days of their sub- 
jection they rendered feudal services to the Raja but when the 
necessity for such service disappeared, they agreed, or were forced, 
to pay a fixed quota of the revenue into his hand as rent. Tamar 
was formerly subject to Orissa and was apparently brought into 
subjection when the Chota Nagpur Chief accompanied the Muham- 
madans in their invasion of Orissa. Bundu and Rahe were com- 
pelled by the British authorities in 1793 to enter into agree- 
ments to pay rents. Silli was probably subordinate to Chota Nag- 
pur before the cession of the country to the British, Apart 
from the estates of the Five Parganas there are other estates which 
have a similar origin, The Barwe estate was originally subordinate 
to the Raja of Surguja but was annexed by conquest. The Raja 
of Surguja, however, re-established his authority and it was not 
till 1799, that the Raja of Chota Nagpur was able, with the 
assistance of British troops, to bring back the Chief to his alle- 
giance. These tenures, not being in origin creations of the Chota 
Nagpur Chief, differ from other tenures in the district, in that 
they are not rosumable on tha failure of male heirs. The Chota 
Nagpur Estate has, it is true, endeavoured to deprive them of this 
privilege by contending that the present proprietors are not the 
legitimate descendants of the original Chiefs and in some cases 
have got the proprietors to accept. paétéas in which this condition 
is specially mentioned. Mr. Webster, a Manager of the estate, 
writing of them in 1875, says :—“AIl these estates are heid under 
what are called bhandowa pattas and on the failure of heirs mate 
to the original holder they escheat to the Chota Nagpur Estate.” 
Rahe has in fact been resumed but. the grounds on which the 
resumption was granted in 1845 have been declared unsound by a 
subsequent judicial decision and Tamar has been judicially declar- 
ed to be non-resumable. The question of the status of the pro- 
prietor of Barwe is at present the subject of civil suit. 

The origin of the service jagtr is as follows :—Prior 
to the establishment of British dominion, the Chiefs of 
Chota Nagpur were constantly engaged in petty warfare, 
sometimes with their own vassals, sometimes with the Chiefs of 
neighbouring States. To protect their country from the ravages 
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of their enemies as well as to enable them to make reprisals on 
their neighbours, a standing force or militia was required. The 
Raja accordingly gave lands in gir to foreigners from other parts 
of India on condition that they were at all times ready to assist 
him with a certain proportion of armed followers. The jagirs 
are thus feudal tenures, “ the counterpart ’’, as Mr. Walpole de- 
scribed them in 1809, “to those engagements which existed in 
the middle ages to so great an extent in many parts of Europe.” 
When thecountry became vested in the British Government the 
necessity for military service ceased, and it was deemed equitable 
that they should pay a cash rent and some praedial dues 
(rakimats), in lieu of the services formerly rendered. The 
holders of these tenures arc usually members of the fight- 
ing castes, either Rajputs, or Rautias and Bhogtas who claim to be 
Rajputs. The holders of the tenures are known as darazh, 
ghatwal, ote. Besides these feudal sagirs, other jagirs were 
given to the rumcrous. officers and servants with which the 
Raja surrounded himself in imitation of the pomp and pageantry of 
Hindu or Mughal royalty. Thus we find a village granted to a 
composer of extempore poems with which the Maharaja of the day 
was Well pleased, to a noted wrestler for his feats of strength, to 
domestic servants such as a diwan, “sepoy”’, kotwadl, or 
huksbarda” (preparer of the Mabaraja’s 4uéah), while others were 
granted in return for special services, as, for instance, to persons 
who killed enemics of the Maharaja under his orders. Thero 
are alo religious drié tentres. As the Rajas adopted the 
Hindu religion, they introdueed a number of Brahman 
priests, erected temples to the Hindu deities throughout the 
country, and made bramhottar, debottar and other bret 
grants of lands or villages to the priests for their main- 
tenance and for the upkeep of the temples and the worship of the 
gods. Two curious forms of such tenures, mentioned by Mr. 
Webster in his account of the estate written in 1875, are Tanga 
villages and Chiba brit. “ Tanga villages’, he writes, 
“usually belong to Brahmans and according to tradition were 
obtained in this way :~-If a Brahman failed to obtain a village 
from the Maharaja by fair means and was willing to sacrifice 
himself for the benefit of his heirs, all he had to do was to betake 
himself to a village and, taking care to select a good one, 
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deliberately bang himself therein. The only way of expiating the 
guilt of possessing a village in which a Brahman had hanged 
himself was by getting rid of the accursed spot and by giving it 
away in jagér to the heirs of the deceased, The origin of Chiba 
brit was said to be :—The Maharaja having finished chewing his 
pan or betel threw it away. Some great admirer picked up the 
choice morsel and putit in his mouth and was recompensed for 
his devotion tothe Maharaja by the grant of a village or two.” 

The Raj family has always followed the custom of primoge- 
niture, and hence it became usual for the Rajas to allot maintenance 
holdings to their near relatives, the Thakurs and bals, as 
the younger brothers of the Maharaja and their descendants are 
called. At first it would seem that these grants meant nothing 
more than the assignment of the tributes or supplies which the 
Raja got from the village communities, bu’, like the service jagir- 
dars and the Raja himeelf,-the horposhdir gradually reduced 
the cultivators to the position of rent-paying tenants. 

The incidents of these tenures are too numerous and too varied 
to be enumerated in detail and it must suffice to mention only 
the most,important which are found particularly in the fendal 
jagir and in the maintenance grants. The term jagir connotes 
resumability, that is, the tenure lapses to the parent estate on the 
failure of male heirs and all. such tenures are locally known as 
putra putradhik, The maintenance grants are also resumable, 
though the condition is not.always, stated in the deeds under 
which the original grant was made, yet if the tenue was ori- 
ginally a jagir, the custom is none the less certain. Even bret 
grants lapse to the parent estate on the failure of male heirs of 
the original grantee, though, according to Hindu usage, such 
grants are not resumable under any condition by the grantor. 
Previous to the Permanent Settlement, the Maharaja did in 
some cases exercise the right to resume at will, but the power to 
resume such grants as existed at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, without the consent of Government, was expressly 
taken away by the patta granted to the Raja of that time. Ja- 
gir tenures are also impartible and inalienable. The yagirdars, 
maintenance-holders, and even tenure-holderg subordinate to them, 
have adopted the custom of primogeniture which prevails in the 
Chota Nagpur family. The usage was recognized as long ago 
as 1800, as by Regulation X of that ycar the provisions of 
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Regulation XI of 1798, under which the estates of persons dying 
intestate were declared to be liable to be divided among the heirs 
of the deceased according to Hindu or Muhammadan law, were 
declared to be inapplicable to the jungle mahals of Midnapur 
and other districts. Coloncl. Dalton, the Commissioner of the 
Division, who was for 18 or 19 years in Chota Nagpur and made 
a special study of local usages, wrote in 1875: “The ordinary 
Hindu law does not apply to the estates (fagirs), as by custom 
and under the provisions of a Regulation passed in 1800 primo- 
geniture is admittedly the Jex loci, but judicial decisions based 
on a mistaken analogy with similar tenures in Bihar and Bepgal 
have held the jagirs to be partible as well as transferable. Should 
further judicial decisions succeed in introducing a system of 
succession which is entirely opposed to local usage, the ancient 
estates of the district. will become subdivided and in the end 
transferred piecemeal to money-lenders and other proprietors. ” 

Other Apart from the tenures described above, the Maharajas have 

Tenures. at various times given Jeases of portions of the estate to the 
money-lenders, traders and other adventurers, who first began to 
find their way to Chota Nagpur at the beginning of the 1th 
century. Some of these leases are permanent, (doumi or bemt- 
adi thika), others are perpetual leases on fixed rentals (mokar= 
rari), others usufructuary leases (2arpeshgi and bhugat). 

Of the whole estate measuring 7,052 square miles, only 
724 square miles are now in the //as possession of the Maha- 
raja; 1,050 square miles have heen given out by him, or his 
predecessors, as Ahorposh, while 4,480 square miles are in the 
possession of the feudal, and other, jagirdars. Brit grants 
absorb 134 square miles, and the remainder is held on leases, viz., 
Mokarrari 22°55 square miles; tiika 126 square miles; zar- 
peshyt 8 square miles, doumi ( permanent absolute grants) 493 
square miles, 

The cultivating tenancies, some of which are technically 
tenures, are described in the chapter on Rent. 


All lands which are in the 444s cultivation of a landlord are 

Landlord’s ~ yee . . 
rivileged locally known as manjhihas, a word which literally means the 
‘Tanda. headman’s share and is an interesting survival of the time, when 
the villages were ruled by headmen and landlords had no juris- 
diction in the village economy. The landlords have appropriated 
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this heritage and demarcated manjhihis land now means 
land in the possession ofthe landlord and at his absolute disposal. 
The Chota Nagpur Tenures Act of 1869 provided for the prepara- 
tion of a record of all médénjghthads and beth-khetu lands, or 
privileged lands of the landlords, of which they could prove their 
possession for a period of twenty years before the passing of the 
Act. Leth-kheta lands are, as the name implies, lands set apart 
for service. The villagers, who cultivate them, render special 
services to the landlords; or they are cultivated by the whole 
body of the villagers, who share the produce and in return render 
a fixed number of days’ service to the landlord. No oceupaney 
rights can acerue in such lands, however long the possession of 
the raiyat. In the recent settlement a record was prepared not 
only of manjhihas and beth-kheta lands, demaicated at the time 
of the bhatnhadre survey, but also of all landlords’ privileged lands, 
The latter are defined by the present Tenancy Act as all Jands 
which are cultivated by the landlord himself, or which are leased 
to tenants for a term of years or year by year, and in which by 
local custom occupancy rights do not accrue to the tenants, 
This definition operated somewhat harshly on landlords who 
had been in the habit of leasing their 44ds lands to ¢hikadars, 
who in turn sublet them to raiyats for indefinite periods. As 
the definition of “ settled ratyat ’? was introduced into the Tenan- 
cy Act of 1908, many of the raiyats to whom such lands had been 
leased had acquired rights of occupancy, and lands which were 
undoubtedly the landlord’s “247s lands have thus been converted, 
into ordinary raiyati holdings. The record prepared by the 
Settlement Department shows that the mainghihas and beth-hheta 
lands demarcated under Act TX of 1869 oveupy 89 ;eqnare miles, 
other privileged lands of the landlords 65 square miles, while 251 
equare miles are in actual cultivating possession of the landlords. 
The landlords thus hold 11-2 per cent. of the total area at present 
under cultivation of 3,614 square miles, 

The tenure-holders of Chota Nagpur are notorious! y improvi- 
dent; their estates produce no very large income and the 
proprietors, even in the earliest times, incurred heavy debts 
to money-lenders and traders. If estates belonging to ancient 
families were sold up in execution of decrees of the courts, and 
possession passed to alien landlords, there was fear of disturbances 
and discontent among the tenants. In the ycar 1795 the sale of 
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the great estate of Pachet in Manbhum for arrears of revenne 
had caused a general rising of the tensuts, which was only put 
down by the canccilation of the sale. The purchase of the Pala- 
mau estate by Government ‘at a sale for arrears of revenue, in 
1820, had made the people srilen and discontented, and they 
readily joined the Kol insurrection of 183] and again gave cons 
siderable trouble both before and during the Mutiny of 1857. 
Profiting by these examples Government adopted the policy of 
stopping as far as possible the sale of estates. Under rules drawn 
up by Captain Wilkinson, the first Agent, and sanctioned by 
Government, the sale or transfer of landed property without the 
Agent’s consent, on any account whatsoever, was prohibited, and 
if became customary for the Agent and his Assistants to interfer® 
in, and decide summarily, questions between debtors and eredi- 
tors. The practice in fact wus to attach, and take under direct 
management, such estates asawere) likely to default or be sold up 
in the Civil Courts in execution of alecrees for debts. Such pro- 
cedure was purely exeentive and when Act VIET of 1859 (the 
Civil Code of the day) was extended to Chota Nagpur, it was held 
thatthe power could no longer be effectively exercised, When, 
however, application was made to the Commissioner for sanction 
to the sale of estates, according to the terms of the provision of 
the nutification extending the terms of the Civil Procedure Code 
to Chots Nagpur, he ordinarily refused to allow the sale, when 
it was found that the asscts were sufficient to meet the Liabilities 
within a reasonable time. 

To legalize the procedure which had been followed since the 
earliest days of the British administration, the Chota Nagpur 
Encumbered Estates Act (Act VI of 1876) was passed, The 
objects and reasons were stated as follows: “The accumulation 
of debts and the sale of large ancestralifestates im satisfaction 
thereof is a process calculated to cause trouble in [most parts of 
India, This is notably the case in the districts of the western 
portion of Bengal, which are comprised in the Chota Nagpur 
province. In these districts there are many landed proprietors 
who are very improvident and apt to run into debt to an extent 
which expceses their estates to the danger of being brought to 
sale. If such eale takes place, trouble arises between the purchaser 
then villagers and the rights of the cultivators are likely to be 
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imperilled”’? The Act empowered the Commissioner, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, to appoint a manager 
and to vest in him the entire management of encumbered estates, 
whenever he thought fit to dogo, On publication of the vesting 
order, all proceedings in the Courts, including processes for the 
execution for debts, become barred ; the holder of the property is 
not liable to arrest for debt and the power to alienate any portion 
of the estate is vested in the manager. The Act has been amend- 
ed by Act V (8. c.) of 1884 and again by Act TIT (3. c) of 
1901. By the latter Act the Deputy Commissioner is empowered 
to file suo motu an application for the protection of an estate, and at 
the same time it was definitely laid down that the Jolder of an 
estate must be of political or social importance or, if this is not 
so, Government must be satisfied that it is desirable in the inter- 
est of the tenantry that the esiate shoul! be protected. Fre- 
quent use has been made ofthis latter.provision and estates of 
no political or social importance have bean taken urder manage- 
ment in the interests of the tenants. The rezen$ Settlement 
operations, however, have placed the tenants in armu-h stronger 
position. Their rights have been carefully recorded and, with the 
spread of edusation and Christianity, they are better aljle to pro- 
tect themselves, Tho necessity of protecting some of the older 
estates still remains but it may sa%ely be said that the estates 
will not be brought as read‘ly under management in the future as 
in the past. 


In 1916 there were thirty-five encumb:red estates under 
the management of Government. Of these the most important are 
the Armai and the Tamar estates, of which the rent-rolls aro 
Rs, 29,640 and Rs, 21,584 respectively. The proprietors of the 
Armai estate are of the money-lending cusie, and the estate 
was taken over in the intere-t of the tenantry. The romaining 
estates ate comparatively small and their total rent-roll is only a 
Uttle over one lakh, while their debts amount to rather more 
than 5} lakhs, There are two estates under the Court of Wards 
of which the largest is that of the Thakur of Jaria, witha vent 
roll of Rs. 25,000. 

Three of the tenures subordinate to the Chota Nagpur Estate 
avere contiscated by Government on account of the assistance 
given by the proprietors t> the mutineers in 1857, Like other 
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estates In the district they are resumable on the failure of male 
heirs. A total rent of Rs. 678 is payable to the Maharaja. 


The Barkagarh estate was created by Maharaja Raghunath 
Salhi, who gave the villages forming the estate to his brother Ani 
Sahi for maintenance. Thakur Biswanath Sabi, the grandson of 
the original grantee, joined the mutinecrs and was haneed in the 
following year, his estate being confiscated under Act XXV of 
1857. In 1872 Kapilnath Sahi, the only son of Thakur Biswa- 
nath Sahi, brought a suit against Government to obtain possession 
of the estate but was unsuccessful. The estate consists of 118 
villages, cf which 23 are held in jagtr, khorpesh, etc., and 
the remainder are under direct management, Thirty villages 
which were leased to Mr. Stainforth in 1881 have recently been 
yesumed and brought under direct management. 


The proprictor of the Patia éstate was Pande Ganpat Rai, the 
hereditary secretary of the Maharaja.» The estate consists of 94 
villages, of which three are In Lohardaga thana, and the remain- 
dley seattercd over the Gumli subdivision. The cstate waa settled 
by Captain Grey for a period of thirty years in 1881 and the 
whole of the estate, except for half a village leased out in ¢hika, 
is now under direct management. 


The proprietor of the Silam estate who joined the mutincers 
was Bhika Ram Rautia, whose ancestor had received the village 
in jagir from the pagirdar of Palkkot. It is thus a sub-tenure of a 
subordinate tenure-holder and rent is payable to the Armai 
Encumbered Estate, the successor in interest of the sagirdar. 


*From the foundation of the Agency till the passing of Act X 
of 1859, it does not appear that there was any Code of law in 
force prescribing a procedure for the disposal of revenue suits or 
for the realization of revenue. The Courts, however, followed 
the old summary suit laws (Regulation V of 1800 and VIT of 
1887). Iu 1859 the Commissioner submitted a proposal to the 
Board of Revenue for the introduction of Act X of 1859 through- 
out the division with some modifications and omissions. The Board 
questioned the expedioney of the proposal, and strongly objected 
to the proposal for extending the distraint clauses of the Act 
for the benefit of the landowners. The Act was accordingly not 
introdaced, but the existing procedure was modified in accordance 
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with its spirit, save that appeals continued to lie to the Com- 
missioner, instead of to the Judge and the High Court. Eventu- 
ally, however, the Commissioner ordered that the procedure laid 
down in the Act regarding appeals should also be followed, and, 
by the year 1869, all the provisions of the Act were generally 
followed, except that the distraint clauses were not applied and that 
the sections relating to the sale of land were subject to the restric- 
tion that no sale could be effected without the permission of the 
Commissioner. Act X of 1859 was never actually declared to 
be in force in the district, though the High Court appear to 
have held so. The correctness of this decision is open to doubt, 
in view of the provisions of Regulation XIII of 1833, which 
were in full force when Act X of 1859 was passed, and the 
Commissioner and the local authorities did not themsclves con- 
sider that the Act applied to the district. 

In 1869 the Chota Nagpur Tenures Act [Act T1 (B. c.) of 
1869] was passed, authorizing the appointment of special commis- 
sioners for the survey and demarcation of the privileged lands of 
both the landlords (mdnihihds) and the tenants (bhucnhart). 
The causes which led to the passing of this Act and the survey 
which was carried out under its provisions are described in detail 
in Chapter II. Its defect was thatit only dealt with one 
particular kind of tenancy; it left untouched the Mundari 
khunthatti villages,on the onehand, and the ordinary raiyati 
lands, on the other; it madeyno attempt to deal with the 
question of praedial dues and services, which had even at that 
time begun to be a fruitful source of strife between landlords 
and tenants; it even omitted from the survey one important class 
of privileged lands, the sarnds, or sacred groves, which are to 
be found in every Munda or Ordon village. It was soon recog 
nized that a Tenancy Act suited to the peculiar conditions of the 
district was an administrative necessity, for, though the provi- 
sions of Act X of 1859 were generally followed, it was clear that, 
in many respects, they were unsuitable. The distraint elauses 
wero considered to be inapplicable to the wild aboriginal popula- 
tion, while the clause which practically prohibited the realization 
of alwabs was unduly harshonthe landlords. 4lwals were in 
accordance with the local custom of the district, and, ag long as 
the demaads were modcrate and reasonable, were paid w:thout 
objection, The levy of adwads had also been expressly permitted 
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ly earicr legislation. The Ramgarh district was exempted by 
Regulation LV of 1724, from the operation of the section 54 of 
Regulation VIII of 1793, on which the clause prohibiting the levy 
of abwibs, in Act X of 1859, was based, and to quote the words 
of Mr. Oliphant, the Deputy Commissioncr, writing in 1875, 
“ it was obviously unfair to fores on the country a law which 
prohibits the levy of all cesses without affording to the zamindars 
an opportunity in the first instance of commuting their cesses 
into rent’?,. 
Act 1 4B. C.) of In recognition of the inapplicability of the ordinary tenancy 
ma laws to Chota, Nagpur, the Chota Nagpur Landlord and Tenant 
Procedure Act (Act J of 1879) was passed. The provisions of 
Act X of 1859 were generally followed, but the provisions regard- 
ing distraint and enhancement of rent were omitted. The res- 
trictions on the sale of landed property which had been observed 
for many years were legalized by the insertion of a clause pro- 
hibiting the sale of all under-tenures for arrears of rent without 
the permission of the Commissioner, and, finally, landlords were 
allowed the option of applying for commutation of any conditions 
or services, to which they were entitled in addition to money 
rents. The provisions of Act I of 1879 had as little effect in al- 
laying the agrarian discontent or in improving the relations of 
landlords and tenants; as the procecdings of the special Commis- 
sioners appointed under Act IL of 1869. Disputes as to praedial 
dues (rvkuméts) and praedial services (beth Legart) grew more 
frequent and more violent, and in 1897, after several years of 
discussion, a Bill was passed by the Bengal Council providing for 
the voluntary commutation of praedial conditions and services, 
laying down a procedure for the enhancement of rents, and re- 
gulating the registration and resumption of intermediate tenures. 
ee It was also proposed to repeal Act I (8.c.) of 1879 and to extend 
amendment, of to Chota Nagpur the Bengal Tenancy Act with some modifica- 
tions. The Bill was, however, referred back by the Government of 
India for reconsideration, especially of the clauses dealing with 
registration und resumption, which were opposed by the majority of 
the persons concerned and the Government of Bengal decided only 
to proceed with that part of the Bill dealing with the commutation 
act ty (B.C) of praedial conditions and services, The Commutation Act [Act 
IV (s. c.) of 1897] was accordingly passed. The question of the 
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extension of the Bengal Tenancy Act to Chota Nagpur remained 
under consideration, but in 1899 the Lieuntenant-Governor, Sir 
John Woodburn, decided that it was inadvisable for two reasons 
to proceed with a consolidating Bill like the tone proposed. In 
the first place the agitation of the Munda sardars, which culmin- 
ated in the Birea revolt, rendered it extremcly undesirable to 
introduce a contentious measure of such magnitude, and, secondly, 
it was held that, until a survey and record-of-rights had been 
prepared, it was impossible to say definitely which provisions of 
the law were suitable to Chota Nagpur. Settlement operations 
were accordingly begun in 1902, and by the end of 1903 suffi- 
cient data had been collected by the Settlement Odicers to justify 
the introduction of an amending Act. ‘The chief object of the 
amending Act V of 1903 was to give finality to the record of act y of 1008, 
rights regarding the incidenis of Mundari ‘huntkalti tenancies. 
At the same tim? provision was/mada for the summary tale of 
holdings in execution of desrees for rent and a special procedure 
was prescribed for the recovery of atrearsof rent from Mundari 
Khunthattidirs. The vexed’ question of the registration of 
transfers of, and succession to, tenures, was settled and all tenures 
were made saleable for arrears of rent. 

The Act, as amended in 1903, remained in force till 1908, by Ast VI (B. 6.) 

which year the Settlement operations. were nearly completed. 
Tue Chota Nagpur Tenansy Act (Act VI of 1903) came irto 
force from November 11th, 1908. Jt reproduced with certain 
modifications the provisions of the’ Commutation Awt (Act IV 
of 1897} and of Act V of 1963. The provisions of the 
Limitation Act and of certaia sections of the Civil Procedure 
Code were made applicable to all proceedings under the Act, in 
so far as they were not inconsistent with any of its provisions ; 
the law relating to “settled raiyats”’ and the procedure for making 
surveys ‘and records-of-right, with some modifications, were in- 
corporated from the Bengal Tenancy Act. Landlords’ privileged 
lands were defined and provision was made for a final and cons 
elusive record of their r'ghts. 

A top graphical survey of the district was made in the sixticg Sieg. Sees 
by Captain Depree ; the boundavies of estates, parsanaz, and even Fttlement. 
of the districk were not accura! Jy reeorded and the map was 
found to be of little use in the recent cadastral gu rvey. In 1862 
a survey was begun of the villages of Ithe Government estates of 
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Barkagarh, Patia and Silam and the work appears to have been 
continued, off and on, for nearly ten years. Between the years 
1876-1880 a complete survey and settlement was carried out by 
Captain Grey. The Ghiinhari survey carried out by the special 
Commissioners appointed under Act II (2. c-) of 1869 was 
begun in 1869 and was not completed till 1880. 

In 1876 the survey of the Chota Nagpur Estate was taken in 
hand by a professional party of the Survey Department, but it was 
found that the estate could not bear the cost of such an elaborate 
survey, and it was decided to carry out the work by a non-profes- 
sional party, working under the Manager of the estate. After 
the survey had been completed in 1885, the settlement of 
rents and the commutation of all praedial dues and services in the 
villages in the 4Ads possession of the Maharaja was taken in hand 
by Mr. Slacke, the Divisional Settlement Officer, and completed in 
1888. The total area surveyed, for which a record=of-rights 
was preparcd, amounted to 742 square miles. Rents were settled 
for all cultivated lands, except bAu¢ndaré aud manjhihas lands, 
which had been dealt with by the é4uinhart Commissioners. The 
work was not carricd out under-the authority of any law, or rules 
having the force of law, but the decisions, especially the rent 
settlement, were acoepted by the propriet.»r and the great majori- 
ty of the raiyats. In oaly three par cent. of the cases did the 
raiyats refuse to accept jamibandis in token of their ace2ptance 
of the Settlement Officer’s decision. The good effects of thia 
settlement are shown by the fuct that in the recent settlement 
operations the agrarian conditions in these villages presented a 
striking contrast to the conditions prevailing in neighbouring 
villages, disputes of all kinds being less numerous and less acute. 

The discussions rogarding the Tenancy Bill of 1899 showed 
clearly that it was necessary to prepare a record of localagrarian 
rights and customs before undertaking any legislation: 
Such a record had long been recognized by the local authorities 
as the only measure which was likely to remove some of the chief 
causes of agrarian discontent. The Birsa revolt brought matters to 
a head, and in 1902 survey and scttlement operations were commenc- 
ed in the Munda country in an area, as at first defined, of 1,846 
square miles. It was soon found that it was impossible to confine 
the operations to the Munda country. The Mundas were scat- 
tered over the district, and it was recognized that equilly cogent 
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reasons existed for preparing a similar reeord for the areas occupied 
by non-Mundari races. The absence of standards of measure- 
ment, the uncertainty of the incidence of rents and the insecurity 
of tenure all combined to make a record necessary, while such a 
record was an essential preliminary to any commutation of prac- 
dial dues or services. 

The operations were finally completed in 1910. Mr. Lister 
was in charge of the operations from 1902 to 1907 and Mr. Reid 
for the remainder of the period. The total cost of the operations 
amounted to rather more than. 161 lakhs of rupecs, of which one- 
quarter was met from Imperial Revenues and the balance recovered 
from the landlords and tenants. 


Admintatrattye 
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CHAPTER XI. 





GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 


Ranchi, like other districts of the Chota Nagpur Division, is 
a non-regulation or scheduled district, i.c., one to which certain 
Acts and Regulations in force in other parts of India have 
not been extended. From a practical point of view the 
main distinction may be said to be that] the executive 
officers have higher judicial» powers:than in regulation districts, 
Thus the Deputy Commissioner had till recently enhanced judicial 
powers under section 30 ofthe Code of Criminal Procedure but 
with a resident Sessions Judge these powers were exercised less 
frequently than in the outlying districts of Palamau and 
Singhbhim. The Deputy Commissioner and the Deputy 
Collectors subordinate to him also have powers under the Chota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act {Act VI (x. ¢.) of 1908] to try rent and 
other suits which in regulation districts come before the Munsifs 
and Sub-Judges. 


Till 1902 the whole district was administered from tho 
headquartors at Ranchi ; the evils of this system and the reasons 
which ledito the establishment of a subdivision at Gumla in 1502, 
at Khuoti in 1907 and at Simdega in 1915 have been detailed in a 
previons chapter, At the District headquarters the Deputy Commis- 
gioner is assisted by a staff of five Deputy Collectors, of whom one 
is ocvasionally a Joint Magistrate in the Indian Civil Service, one 
or two Probationary Deputy Collectors or Sub-Deputy Collectors, 
and from time to time an Assistant Magistrate, Tho administration 
of excise and inzome-tax is in the han Is of a special Excise Deputy 
Collector, while the management of the Wards and Eneumbored 
Estates is entrustedjto a Huropean Manager. The subdivisions 
are adninistereleither by Joint Magistrates of the Indian Civil 
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Service or by European Deputy Colleotors. At Gumla the Sub- 
divisional Officer was assisted by a Munsif, who had the powers 
of a Magistrate of the second class and of a Deputy Collector, and 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector ; while at Khunti the Subdivisional 
Officer himself exercises civil as well as criminal and revenue 
powers and is assisted by a Sub-Deputy Collector. Since the 
opening of the new subdivision of Simdega, the Subdivisional 
Officer, both there and at Gumla, has been given similar powers to 
those of the Subdivisional Officer at Khunti and is assisted 
by the same staff. 

Other local) officers are the Superintendent of Police, the 
Civil Surgeon who is also Superintendent of the Jail, the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, and the District Engineer. 

Ranchi is also the headquarters of the Commissioner 
of the Chota Nagpur Division, of the Superintending Fingineer 
in charge of the Western Circle, of the. Public Works Depart- 
ment, the Executive Engineer in charge of the Chota Nagpur 
Division, of the Inspector and Assistant Inspector of Schools 
in the Chota Nagpur Division, and of the Inspectress of Schools 
in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. — 

The total revenue of the district under the main heads 
amounted in 1880-1 to Rs. 41,931,000 andin 1880-1 to 
Rs. 7,14,000, In 1892 Palamau was formed into a separate 
district, and the revenue in 1900-1 fell to Re. 5,938,000. The 
ordinary revenue of theldistrict is now over 10 lakhs, Rs. 50,000 
being derived from Land Revenue, over one lakh from Cesses, six 
lakhs from Excise, a lakh and a half from Stamps and three- 
quarter of a lakh from Income-tax. 

The only permanently-settled estate in the district is that of 
the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur. The land revenue demand of 
the district consists of the revenue payable by this estate and of 
the rents realized from the subordinate estates of Barkagarh, Patia 
and Silam which were confiscated after the Mutiny. The 
land revenue payable by the Chota Nagpur Estate amounts 
to Rs. 15,041, against which is set off the rent due to the 
estate for the three subordinate tenures in the £243 possession 
of Government, leaving a net demand of Ra. 14,364. Of the 
confiscated estates a small portion is leased out in farm, as Jagir, 
khorposh or debottar and is classified under the head “'Tem- 
porarily-Settled Estates’. For these estates a rent of Rg, 378 is 
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paid. The greater portion of the estates is under direct manage- 
ment, and the raiyats pay their rent direct to Government, The 
total demand on account of Land Revenue amounted in 1914-15 
to Rs. 50,725. 


Excise always has been, and always will be the principal source 
of revenue in the Ranchi District. Tho Raji of Chota Nagpur 
appropriated this source of revenne till 1828, when, in spite of 
his protests that he derived no revenue from it, it was taken 
away from him and farmed out for the pargana. for Rs. 6,500. 
In 1859 the excise revenue was Rs. 53,750 and by 1872 
had risen to Res. 60,050. In the decade ending in 1901-2 
it only fell below three Jakhs of rupees in two years of famine, 
and between the years 1900-1 and 1910-1 it rose from 
Rs. 2,91,160 to Res. 5,78,771, the inercase being over half a lakh 
in each of the years 1905, 1906 and 1907, In the year 1914-15 
the excise revenue amounted to Rs-.6,39,953, of, which 86 per 
cent., or Res, 5,52,760, was derived from the sale of country 
liquor. The manufacture of country liquor was formerly carried 
on solely in licensed outstills, but in 1908 a central distillery was 
opened in Ranchi for the supply of liquor to the adjacent 
thanas. The contral distillery now supplies the whole of thanas 
Ranchi, Ormanjhi, Angara, Silli, Bandu, Sonahatu, the larger 
portion of Tamar and small portions of Burmu, Karra and Bero ; 
the area of the tract supplied being 1,468 square miles with a 
population of 852,711. During the year 1914-15 the total 
amount of liquor consumed in the forty-five shops supplied from 
the distillery was 54,719 gallons (London Proof) and the total 
revenue realised in licens: fecs and duty was Rs, 1,76,616. 
The contract system will soon be extended to the greater part 
of the district. It has many advantages over the outstill 
system ; it enables the excise anthorities to exercise a close 
control over consumption, and is thus peculiarly suitable for a 
district in which the inhabitants are addicted to excessive drink. 
ing. The success of the system is proved by the fact that 
since the year 1908 the consumption per 100 of population in tha 
area served by the distillery has fallen from 21 gallons to 153 
gallona, and this in spite of the fact that recent years have been 
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In the remainder of the distr ict liquor is supplied from out- 
stills which are sold annually by auction, and in 1914-15 
Rs. 3,76,144 was realized from 85 outstills. ‘The amount of 
liquor consumed in the outstill area has been roughly calculated 
at 82 gallons per 100 of population, but this figure is probably 
too high, as the outstill vendor’s methods of distillation are 
extremely crude and outturn is consequently considerably less 
than it would be with more efficient plant. Mahua, from which 
the liquor is manufactured, varies in price from annas 6 per 
maund in the western and inaccessible parts of the district to 
Re. 1-12-0 per maund in the neighbourhood of Ranchi: the 
average price being Re. 1-8-0 per maund. 

The excise administration of the district presents a difficult 
problem, and, even though steps.are being taken to check con- 
sumption, the excise income shows a steady increase. The number 
of shops has been decreased considerably in recent years, and in 
1915, there were 85 shops, or one for every 67 square miles of 
country and every 12,000 of the population. Noshop may now 
be established within a quarter of a mile of a market or a public 
road, a,measure which checks to some extent the number of visits 
which cart-men and other travellers pay to an outestill but does 
little to prevent the raiyat, who has walked ten or fifteen miles 
to market, from refreshing himself to excess before he turns 
homeward. ‘The excise authorities have also recently adopted 
the policy of consulting public opinion as to the situation of 
shops and outestills, and this policy will enable them to obtain 
the adviee of the missionaries on this important question. It 
will, however, be many years before drunkenness decreases to any 
marked extent, though there can be little doubt that one of 
the best effects of Missionary teaching has been to stop the vice 
among the Christian converts. 

The high figures for the consumption of country liquor are 
the more remarkable, when it is remembered that the national 
drink of the aboriginals is rice-beer (Aanrid or pachwai) and 
that they are allowed to brew this comparatively harmless liquor 
for their own consumption. The preparation of this liquor is 
simple. Rice, or sometimes gond/i or marud, is the grain used. 
Four seers of the grain are boiled with a small quantity of water 
and are spread out todry. Tho grain is then rubbed between 
the hands and mixed with ranz, a concoction of wild roots which 
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is sold in the bazar and the preparation of which is. confined 
to a few aboriginals. The ingredients are secret, but apparently 
include, like the yeast used in the preparation of sa&e in Japan, 
something which will convert the starch in the grain into sugar as 
well as the yeast proper which is required for converting the 
sugar into alcohol. The mixture is put into an earthen vessel of 
water, the mouth of which is covered with straw. The liquor 
will be ready for consumption in three daysin the-hot weather 
and in a week or ten days in the cold weather. The amount 
of undiluted liquor obtained in this way is about six seers, which 
is diluted for drinking to eighteen seers, or about two and half 
gallons. The aboriginals require hanrié for all their social and 
religious ceremonies. It is in fact used as food and drink, and 
the privilege of home-brewing checks the temptation to resort to 
the more harmful country liquor. The tribes who are permitted 
this concession are :— Munda;,Oraon, Asur, Bhuiya, Bhumij, 
Birhor, Nagesia, Paharia, Lohar, Kharia, Karwar, Gond, Bedea, 
and Korwar. Many of ihe semi-aboriginal tribes of the district 
are also addicted to the consumption of this liquor, but the policy 
has always been to restrict the privilege of home-brewing to 
the animistic tribes whose religious customs require its prepara- 
tion and consumption. The non-aboriginals have to obtain a 
license for brewing pachwad or $9 ran the risk of being detected 
by the excise staff and fined. That they prefer to run the risk 
is shown by the fact that only one license for home-brewing 
was issued in1914, There were also 73 shops for the sale of 
pachwai which produced a revenue of Rs, 7,730. 


The aboriginal is not addicted to drugs such as opium, ganja, 
or bhang, and the receipts from drugs only amounted to 
Rs, 77,439 in 1914-15. The greater part (Rs. 42,146) was 
derived from ganja. This drug is imported from Rajshahi by 
licensed. wholesale dealers at the rate of about Rs. 100 a maund, 
sold by them to retail dealers at about Rs. 150 a maund, and by 
the retail-dealers, who pay the duty of Rs. 13a seer, to the 
public at Ra, 80 a seer. The consumption has risen slightly in 
recent years, but this is probably due to the immigration of 
labourers for work on the railways, eto, The revenue from 
opium in 1912-13 wasonly Re. $1,380, but in 1918-14 it rose 
to Rs. 41,486, an abnormal figure due to an increase in the opium 
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consuming population of Ranchi town, and perhaps to smug- 
gling of the drag by Chinamen to Burma and Eastern ports. In 
1914-15 it fell to Rs, 35,293. The aboriginal population is not 
addicted to opium, and madak smoking is confined to the 
. inhabitants of Ranchi, Lohardaga, Silli, Bundu and Tamar. 

The revenue from stamps rose from Re. 1,12,270 in 1892-3 
to Rs. 1,23,956, in 1900-1, and to Rs. 2,06,440 in 1910-11. In 
1914-15 the revenue amounted to Rs. 1,66,605 of which 
Re. 1,29,835 were obtained from the sale of judicial stamps and 
Rs, 36,770 from the sale of non-judicial stamps, The income derived 
from the sale of stamps varies with the amount of litigation. 
The settlement operations have put a stop to infructuous litiga- 
tion and hence the income derived from stamps his decreased 
during the last few years. 

In the decade ending 1901-2, during which the minimum 
assessable income was Rs. 500, the» mumber of persons assessed 
to income-tax averaged 1,000 and the net collections about 
Rs. 18,700. When the minimum assessable income was raised in 
1903 to Rs. 1,000, the number of assessecs fell to 434, while 
the net collections rose to Rs. 22,987. In 1914-15 the number 
of assessees was 907 and the collections amounted to Rs. 70,848. 
This figure, however, gives a false impression of the} economic 
condition of the district, as nearly Rs, 40,000 was realized 
from the officers of Government temporarily resident in 
Ranchi. The namber of professional men, traders, and 
merchants assessed to income-tax in) this year was 549, of 
whom 218 were money-lenders,, and 3166 dealers in food- 
grains, liquors, piece-goods, etc., and the amount levied was 
Rs, 27,632. That the district has increased in prosperity 
since the opening of the railway is}shown by the fact that the 
corresponding figures for 1905-6 were $53 and Rs. 15,634. 

Ags in other districts, the road and public works ecsses are 
levied at the rate of one anna in the rupee, The first valu- 
ation under Act X of 1871 was made in 1874-7, Three 
general revaluations under Act IX of 1880 were completed in 
1888, 1892, and 1900, anda revaluation of the whole district, 
on the basis of the Settlement Record, was completed in 1913. In 
the older revaluations if was a systematic practice of the land- 
Iords to file returns showing rents far in excess of what was 
actually paid or was legally demandable with the object of 
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filing them subsequently in rent suits. The publication of a 
record-of-righis has stopped this evil practice, and a valua- 
tion can now be fairly made on the basis of that record. 
The greater part of the coss is paid by the Chota Nagpur 
Estate, though recovered not without difficulty from the sub- 
ordinate tenure-holders. In 1914-15 the total demand was 
Rs. 1,25,143, of which Rs. 2,088 were derived from mines and 
jungles and the remainder from land. 

There are four Registration offices in the district, viz., 
at Ranchi, opened in 1865, Khunti transferred from Bunda | 
in 1907, Lohardaga 18398 to 1904 and again in 1907, and 
Guwmla transferred from Lohardaga in 1904, At the head- 
quarters station the District Sub-Registrar deals, as in other dis- 
tricts, with the documents presented there and assists the Deputy 
Commissioner, who is ez-officro District Registrar, in supervising 
the work of the Sub-Registrars at the outlying offices. 
In 1908 the total number,..of registrations was 12,670. On the 
introduction of the Chota Nagpur. Tonancy Act of 1908, 
the number of registrations fell to 8491 in 1910 and 7,227 
in 1911; the reason for this was that the Act prohibited 
the sale of raiyati holdings and the provision of the Act 
permitting mortgage under cerfain conditions for a term of 
years was not understood by tha inhabitants. Since 1911 
mortgages have become more ¢ommon and the ratyats 
circumvent the provisions of the Act by  surreadering, their 
holdings in collusion with their slandlords ‘ss an indirect way 
of selling them. 

The Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, whose head- 
quarters are at Ranchi, is Sessions Judge for the distric6 
as well for the districts of Palamau and Hazaribigh. The 
Deputy Commissioner had powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code to try all ecascs not punishable with 
death, but these powers have now been withdrawn. Of 
the Deputy Magistrates stationed at headquarters four are 
usually vested with the poweis of a first-class Magistrate and 
the remainder with the powers of a second cr third-class Magis- 
trate. The Subdivisional Officers also have first-class powers 
while the Sub-Deputy Collectors are vested with sccond-class 
powers. There are benches of Honorary Magistrates at Ranchi 
and at Lohardags which dispose of unimportant cases under 
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the Municipal by-laws and the Police Act, and two Honorary 
Magistrates at Khunti, one of whom has the powers of a 
Magistrate of the second-class. 

The Judicial Commissioner is the chief Civil Court of the 
district. He occasionally tries original suits but is occupied 
mainly with civil appeals. The Subordinate Judge at Ranchi 
deals with original suits valued at over Rs. 1,000 and hears 
appeals from the decisions of Munsifs. He also exercises 
jurisdiction in the districts of Palamau and Hazaribagh. A 
Munsif is also stationed at Ranchi while the Subdivisional 
Officers of Khunti, Gumla and Simdega exercise the powers of a 
Munsif. Suits under the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act are tried by 
the Subdivisional Officers or by Deputy Collectors. 

For police purposes the district is divided into 18 thanas 
and 10 outposts. The latter, which have been found to facilitate 
the investigation of erime, were, in 1905, declared to be rolice 
stations within the meaning of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
They are not thanas, but for the sake of convenience were treated 
as thana units for the purposes of the settlement record and 
also for census purposes. 

Recently three new police-stations have been formed in thanas 
Kolebira, Kochedega and Kurdeg, to facil'tate the investigation 
and prevention of crime and to improve the general administra- 
tion, as it had been found that it was not possible to control 
these large areas from onc.centre...The new police-stations 
are at Jaldega in thana Kolebira, Thethaitangar in thana 
Kochedega, and Bolba in thana Kurdeg. 


The sanctioned strength of the regular police force in 1915, 
was one Superintendent, eight Inspectors, 59 Sub-Inspectors, 
one Sergeant, 74 Head-Constables and 495 Constables, reprecent- 
ing one police office to every J1-1 square mile and to every 
2,114 persons. To assist the Superintendent, an Assistant or 
Deputy Superinterdent is usually posted to the district. In 
addition to the civil police, a Gurkha Company of Military police 
is stationed at Doranda and consists of two Subadars and 
Jamadars, twelve Havildars and Naiks, and 97 Sepoys. 

The rural police force, intended for watch and ward duties 
in the villages, consists of 2,457 Chankidars appointed under 
the Chota Nagpur Rural Police Act (Act I), Bihar and Orissa, of 
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1914. The total cost of the rural police amounts to Rs. 91,667 
and is realized from the inhabitants of the villages. The tax is 
collected by thirty Tahsildara appointed by the Deputy Commis 
sioner. The Chaukidars are usually Ghasi Abir or Lohra by 
casts, ant occasionally Mundas, Oraons or low caste Muhamma- 
duns 2re employed ; their pay varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4a month, 

Tic history of the police system in the early days of British 
adninistration has already been given in Chapter II. The 
system of zamindiri police proved a failure, and after the pass- 
ing of the Police Act (Act V of 1861), an organized system of 
police, paid for and mana;ed by Government, was introduced. 
The Raja was thus relieved of a considerable burden, and, though 
by the terms of his covenant with the British Government, he 
was bound to make provision for the protection of life and pro- 
perty within his territory, it appears that he was only required 
to make a small contribution for the upkeep of the new police, 
and a g‘dtvilé cess was realized from. proprietors and holders of 
tenures which were subjest to a condition, express or implied, of 
protecting lines of roads or passes. The realization of this cess 
was legilized by the Chota Nagpur Rural Police Act [Act V 
(2. ¢.) of 1887], which also empowered the Deputy Commissioner 
to fix the number of, and appoint, road patrols or g4aéwals for 
the protection of such roads and passes. The duties of the 
ghatwals differ from those of the villige chaukidars in that they 
are excrzised not within any village but within any area 
rouglily determined by immemorial) custom as a ghat; their 
chief duties are to patrol the gi@é. There are in all 70 
ghitwals, ten of whom r.eceive a salary of Rs. 5 a month and 
the remainder Rs. 3-3. The cess is collected by the Chankidari 
Tahsiidars and the annual demand is Rs. 4,061. The ghatwal¢ 
fuud is administered by the Superintendent of Polies, subject to 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner, and is applied in the 
first instunce to inceting the pay of the ghatwdls and the office 
establishment, aid also for the construction and repairs of the 
ghatwalt bangalows, whic have becn constructed for the 
convenience of touring offcers on all the principal roads of the 
district. 

In the carly days of Lritish administration Chota Nagpur 
hed an unenviablo notoricty as a criminal district and was 
deser:‘b.d by the Coileetor cf Chatri writing in 179) “ as a 
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receptacle for murderers, thieves and vagabonds and disturbers of 
the public peace.” The establishment of the South-We-t Fronticr 
Agency in 1834, and of the State constabulary in 1863, caused 
some improvement in the criminal administration of the district, 
but apart from orime which was the direct result of the strife 
between the landlords and tenants, murders, dakaitis, and sim'lar 
crimes of violence were com.non, at least in the outlying pirts 
of the district, till the beginuing of the present century, and it 
was not till the opening of subdivisions at Gumli and Khunti 
that there was any marked improvem2nt in the administration 
of criminal justice or in the prevent'on and detection of crime. 
The wild nature of the country gives exceptional facilities for 
the commission of dakaitis and highway robberies and the 
escape of the culprits, as well as for the concealment of murders, 
Mr. Reid, who was the first Subdivisional Officer at Gumla, thus 
describes the condition of the west of the district :-— 
“ There were parts of;the area, notably the more remote 
parts of Kurdeg, Koehedegi and Kolebira thauas, where 
the system of British administration gould hardly be said to be 
in foree. Murder cases and other very scrious offences were 
usually brought before the courts, but offences of lesser magnis 
tude went unpunished. Mven inurders were frequently conccalcd : 
and I know of one case at least, in which a zamindér was 
reported to have committed as many as ten and yet has escaped — 
conviction. The control over the police was so ineffective that 
they were the real rulers of the country and before any reform 
could be effected, it was found necessary to prosecute or dismiss 
many of them. The Chaukidari force was equally corrupt. 
During the first year after the foundation of the subdivision, the 
convictions of the chaukidars, wbo were the supposed guardians 
of the peace, for serious offences, such as dakaiti, robbery, theft 
and trespass, were numerous, the percentage being nearly treble 
that of any other class of the community. It was therefore 
necessary to discharge or dismiss large numbers of the worst of 
them who usually belonged to the Ghisi and Mahali caste.” 
A recent outbreak of dakaiti in the south-west of the district, 
committed by a branch of the Mundas, known as the Eranga 
Kols, showed the necessity of exercising an cven closer contiol 
over these outlying tracts and led to the deci-ion to form a 
fourth subdivision at Simdega. The Eranga Kols, though not 
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acriminal tribe, were no doubt encouraged by the facility with 
which petty crimes escapsd notice to commit crimes of a more 
serious nature and trusted to make good their escape to the 
jungles of the neighbouring Feudatory States. Generally speak- 
ing, the aboriginals of the Ranchi district are not criminal, and 
the Mundis, Orions and Kharias are justly proud of their respecta~ 
bility. Before the Settlement operations pat a stop to agrarian 
disputes, cases of trespass and paddy-cut‘ing, often accompanied 
by violence, were comm n, bat such crimes were committed in 
defence of real or imaginary rights, and one cannot but feel 
sympathy with the aboriginal who, failing to obtain any redress 
in the Courts, took the law into his own hand and reaped the 
crops of his ancestral holding of whichhe had, oftea unjustly, 
been dispossessed by the zamindar. Cases of murder are still 
common, but the majority of them are pathetic rather than 
revolting. Ina sadden drunken quarrel the quick-tempered abo- 
riginal uses the axe, whith he invariably carries with more 
violence than discretion, He confesses his crime an] is quite 
ready to undergo the punishment. A moore serious class of case 
is the murder of suspected witches or wizards. Sometimes a 
whole village combine to beat from their boundaries the old 
woman who is pointed out by the goéha or witch doctor as the 
cause of disease among men orcattle, and such cases are often 
never reported to the police, or, if reported, no evidonce is forth- 
coming against the guilty persons. In other cases a man in a 
frenzy of grief atthe loss of his child or wife or cattle, considers 
that the oaly way to save himself from further trouble is to 
destroy the person or persons who have cast the evil eye upon 
him. The tribes most addicted to theft, petty burglaries, and 
robberias are the Ghasis, Mahlis, and Domras. Cattle-theft is 
common, and often the thieves themselves or the receivers of the 
stolen property are detected by the owners of the cattle who 
visit market after market in their search for the missing pro- 
perty. Cattle-poisoning is also not uncommon and is committed 
by Chamars, Lohras or Ghasis for the sake of the hides, A 
method frequently adopted is to shoot the animal with a bamboo- 
headed arrow, such as is commonly used by graziers for driving 
cattle, into which has been fixeda poisonous berry, hardened 
to a sharp point. A small puncture is made in the skin, but the 
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poison rapidly spreads through the veins. The crime is difficult 
to detect and often the villagers themselves attribute the deaths 


to the work of a 44% and do not realize that they are caused 
by human hands, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 





LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Outside the two municipal areas of Ranchi and Lohardaga 
the administration of local affairs, such as the maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and roadside rest-houses, except those maintained 
by the Public Works Department, the management of pounds, 
the establishment and. maintenance.of schools, either wholly or 
by means of grants-in-aid, the provision of medical and 
veterinary relief, and the contro] of ‘village sanitation, rests with 
the District Board. There are no Local Boards. The District 
Board was constituted in 1900 under Act IIT (8. c.) of 1885 to 
take the place of the Road Cess Committee, which up to that time 
had looked after the communications of the district. 

The Board consists of nine members, appointed ex-officio, in- 
cluding the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman and nine members 
nominated by Government. The district is too backward for an 
elective system and this system of nomination secures the 
appointment of persons representative of all interasts and well 
acquainted with the needs of the district. Of the nominated 
members, two are tea-planters and one is a lawyer ; the landed 
interest ig represented by the Manager of the Chota Nagpur 
Estate, the Manager of the Encumbered Hstates anJ a land- 
holder, while the heads of the Christian Missions form a most 
useful element on the Board. 

The income of the District Board in the first year of its 
existence was Rs. 93,872, of which Rs. 47,679 wera derived from 
Road-Cess, and during the decade 1901-2 to 1910-11 the 
average income was Rs. 1,836,373. In 1912-13 the income 
was Rs. 1,31,472, of which Rs. 55,974 were derived for Road- 
Cess. In 1914-15 the income rose to Rs. 2,85,769, owing to the 
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surrender to the Board of the Public Works Cess (Rs. 39,818) 
and to spce'al grants received from Government far education 
and for the improvement of roads and communications. Of 
the minor items of revenuc, receipts from pounds are the 
largest and amounted to over Rs. 4,000 while about 
Rs. 1,300 are derived from school fees and Rs. 2,000 from 
veterinary receipts. The incidence of taxation is very low aud 
amounts only to ten pies per head of population. 


The average expenditure during the decade 1901-2 to 
1910-11 amounted to Rs. 1,33,750. In 1912-13 it amounted 
to Rs. 1,837,849, of which Rs. 77,241 were spent on eivil works, 
including Rs, 58,007 on the extension and maintenance of 
roads. In 1914-15 the total expenditure rose to Rs, 3,16,588, 
that on Civil Works to Rs, 2,29,511, over Rs. 1,50,000 being 
spent on roads. Special grants reecived from Government were 
devoted to the improvement of the road from Lohardaga to the 
plateau of Netarhat in Palamau via Ghaghra and Bishunpar. 
Apart from the desirability of connecting Ranchi by a good 
road to this potential hill statim, the road from Lohardaga to 
Ghaghra and Bishunpir carries the tra‘tic from the western part 
of the district to the railway and has become of increasing 
importance since the exteusion of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway 
to Loharlagi was opened. 


Next to Civil Works, Education .constitutes the heaviest 
charge on the resources of -the Board; the amount expended on 
it in 1912-13 was Rs. 39,467, Rs. 80,227 being given 
as grants-in-aid to primary schools. In 1914-15 the 
expenditure under this head rose to Rs. 61,885, including 
Rs. 44,763 for aided schools. The increased  expendi- 
ture was mainly due toa grant of Rs. 15,000 received from 
Government for raising the stipends of Gurus in primary 
schools. Seven middle schools aro maintained by the Board, 
at Gumla, Khunti, Jaria, Thakurgaon, Palkot, Silli and 
Tamar, and grants-in-aid are made to two middle schools (at 
Bunda and Murhu), to 57 upper primary schools, and 719 
lower primary schoo's. Large grants are also given to the three 
Missions for the maintenance of primary schools, the 
8. P. G. Migs’cn receiving Res, 3,420, the Lutheran Mission 
Rs. 4,860 and the Roman Catholic Mission Rs. 1,663, 
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The Board in 1914-15 spent Rs. 9,329 on medical relief, 
maintaining five dispensaries, at Gumla, Khunti, Silli, Chainpur, 
and Bundu, giving contributions to the Government hospitals at 
Ranchi and Lohardaga and grants to the hospitals of the §. P. G. 
Mission at Itki and Murhu. The question of village sanitation 
also reccives attention and, though rapid progress cannot be made 
owing to the limited resources of the Board, steps are taken to 
improve the water-supply by the construction of wells in the 
larger villages and bazars and by cleansing private wells and 
tanks. Since 1912 a sanitary inspector has. been employed to 
supervise this work, 

A veterinary dispensary has been opened at Ranchi, with a 
shoeing forge attached to it, and a veterinary assistant and a 
farrier have been entertained since 1902. There are also two 
itinerant veterinary assistants, in charge of the Gumla and 
Khunti subdivisions. Rinderpest and hemorrhagic septicamia 
cause great mortality among cattle in the district, and the 
duty of these officers is to instruct the inhabitants in preventive 
measures and to persuade them to have their cattle inoculated in 
the event of outbreaks of infectious diseases. 


‘There are only two Municipalities in the district, The 
Ranchi Municipality, which is the largest in Chota Nagpur, 
was constituted in 1869; and the Lohardaga Municipa ity in 
1888. Municipal administration is still in an element. ry stage, 
but there are hopeful signs of @ more corporate activity. In 
the case of a petty rural Municipality like Lohardaga it is no easy 
matter to instil life and vigour into the proce.dings of the 
Commissioners. An account of both towns will be found in 
the Gazetteer. 

Ranchi has a Municipal Board of nineteen Commissioners, 
including the Chairman. Of these three, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, the Civil Surgeon, and the Distrioé Superintendent of Polica, 
are members er-afficio, twelve are elected triennially by the rate- 
payers, and four are nominated by Government. Thirteen 
members are Indians, ten being Hindus, two Muhammadans, 
and one a Christian, and of these all are lawyers, with the excep- 
tion ofa schoolmaster, a doctor, and a retired Government officer. 

The Municipal area is about 6 square miles, but the Commig- 
sioners are taking steps to extend the boundaries, to as to be in a 
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position to control the future development of the town and to 
include the suburb which is rapidly growing to the north-east 
of the town by Morabadi hill, The population of the town 
according to the last census was 33,069, but since Ranchi 
has become the temporary headquarters of Government, has 
risen considerably and is now probably not far short of 
38,900. Not only have a large number of Government 
officers taken up their residence within municipal limits but the 
increased trade and prosperity of the town has caused a corre- 
sponding increase infpopulation, The number of rate-payers 
in 1914-1915 was 4,984, or 15°] per cent. of the population 
and the incidence of taxation per fhead was Re. 1-8-5. The 
average annual income of the Municipality during the decade 
ending 1901-2 was Rs. 16,955 and the expenditure Rs. 20,998 ; 
during the following decade they were Hs. 55,667 and Rs. 49,157, 
respectively. Tn the three succeeding years the income has shown a 
‘marked increase and rose to-Rs, 1,02,726 in 1912-13, Rs. 1,013,709 
in 1918-14, and Rs. 1,21,204in 1914-15, The chief source of 
income, apart from grants and loans from Government, is a tax 
on houses and arable lands, assessed at 74 yer cent. on theit 
annual value, which in 1934-15 brought in Rs. 25,604, while 
a conservancy tax levied ona sliding scale on the annual value 
of holdings brought in Re, 21,300 and the fees from markets 
and slaughter-houses Rs. 13,155, During the past years the 
Municipality hag received liberal assistance from Government, 
the grants amounting to Re. 43,905, in the year 1912-15, to 
Rs. 37,68) in 1913-14, and to Rs, 51,271 in 19}4-15. The 
expenditure in 1914-15 amounted to Re. 1,20,581, of this amount 
94°7 per cent. was spent on conservancy, 29°2 per cent. on the 
maintenance of roads, and 16-4 percent. on medical relief, About 
100 miles of roads are maintained by the Municipality, of which 
15 miles are metalled, 60 miles gravelled, and the remainder 
unmetalled. 

Ranchi, from its position as the headquarters of the division 
and its reputation as a health resort, has always been of considerable 
importance, and its importance has been enhanced by the 
temporary establishment of the scat of Government. The assist~ 
ance given by Government has cnabled the Commissionera to 
carry out many much needed reforms. The staff has been in- 
creaced and the conservancy arrangements, which were formerly 
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inadequate, have been improved with the aid of the special grants 
given in 1912-13 and subsequent years. The roads have reeeived 
more attention and the lighting of the streets is much better than 
it wasa few yearsago. A daily market, to supply the needs of the 
well-to-do inhabitants, has been instituted, the cost of the building 
being met by a loan of Rs. 15,000, Though the last few 
years show a record of stcady progress, much romains to be 
done, but the Municipality, Lhe others in the province, 
is hampered by lack of funds from taking im hand any 
large projects. A drainage scheme has been under consideration 
for some time past, but without liberal assistance from Govern- 
ment the Municipality cannot hope to meet fhe cost of over two 
lakhs of rupecs. The natural drainage of the town is good, and 
it is only in the more congested portions that a system of artificial 
drainage is needed. Ancven more ambitious scheme is the supply 
of good drinking water, cither hy damming the Subarnarekha 
or Potpota rivers or by constructing a reservoir in the highlands 
to the west of the town. But this schome involves an ex- 
ponditure of more than seven lakhs of rupees, and it will be 
many years before funds are available for carrying it into 
effect. 


The Lohardaga Municipality is administered by .a Board, 
consisting of ten members nominated by Government. The 
area included in the Municipality is only 2°5 square miles 
and the rate-payers number P47, or L5'9 per cent. of the total 
population. The total income in 1911-15 was Rs. 6,407, 
This income is chiefly derived from a {ax on persons, levied 
at one per cent. on the income of the assoxsocs, and in 
1914-15 Rs. 2,643 was obtained from this soures. Other items 
of revenue are rent of pounds (Rs, 415), and ront of saraig 
(Rs, 252). The incidence of rates and taxes, which is 7} annas 
per head of population, is the lowest in Chota Nagpur. In 1914- 
15 Rs. 1,080 were spent on conscrvaney, Rs. 1,196 on roads, 
these being the two chief items of expenditure, apart from the 
construction of a hospital with the aid of a grant from Govern- 
ment. The Board maintains one Upper Primary School for 
boys and one Lower Primary School for girls and grants are 
given to two Lower Primary Schools for boys and to a Iocal 
maktab, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 





EDUCATION. 


The progress of education in Rauchi district during the last 
forty years has been remarkable and the credit for if must be 
given to the Christian Missions. At the time of the British 
oecupation, and during the sixty years that intervened between 
that and the Kol insvrrectiony there were hardly any literate 
persons in the district. After the establishment of the Agency, 
in 1834, a school was founded at Ranchi, but even in 1857 it was 
still the only Government institujion inthe district and “contains 
ed only 67 pupils, During the next decade some progress was 
made, but in 187)-2 there were only 22 schools in the district 
(including Palimau), with 996 pupils, aud a few indigenous 
pathsals and maktabs. Yrom 1871 to 185] progress was more 
rapid and was duc largely to the expansion of the Lutheran 
Mission daring this period, and partly to Sir George Campbell’s 
scheme, introduced in 1872, > under which grants-in-aid 
could be. given to schools under private management. The effect 
of this scheme was at once apparent, and in 1872-3 there were 
178 (Government and aided schools, wilh 4,553 pupils, and 57 
unaided schools, attended by 580 pupils. Since that date there 
has been a steady increase in the number of schools, Between 
1892 and 1902 the number of schools rose from 492 to 796, and 
the number of pupils from 12,569 to 20,503. In 1915 there 
were over 1,300 schouls and nearly 40,000 pupils, the number of 
boys under instruction being 54,604 or 34 per cent. of the male 
population of school-geing age, With the increase in the num- 
ber of schools and pupils, there bas been a corresponding increase 
in the number of literate persons, in 1881 only 3U males in every 
1,000 were literate and in 1891 only 86, but during the last 
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twenty years, in which the number of Christians has risen by 
over 100,000, the number of literate males has risen to 67 per 
mille, 


In spite of this marked progress, Ranchi is still more back« 
ward in education than other disiriets of the province, oxeept 
Palimau, Angul and Singhbhim. The conditions of the district 
are such as to render the diffusion of education difficult. The 
villages are few and far between, the inhabitants are poor and 
indifferent to the benefits of education, and it is only in those parts 
in which. there is a large proportion of Christians in the popula- 
tion that the number of literates is at all large. Among the abori- 
ginals, who still adhere to their animistic religion,'only 4,385 
persons were recorded as literate in 1911 out of @ total population 
of 607,820, or 13 per mille of the male and 2 per mille of the 
female population, but out of the Christian population of 177,473, 
10,436 were literate, or 93-permille among men and 25 per mille 
among women. The progress of education among the Christian 
inhabitants of the district has had the effect of stirring up the 
Hindus and Muhammadans to improve their condition, Among 
Hindus 83, and amone the Muhammadans 146 per mille of the 
men are literate, a higher proportion than is found in the district 
of Noth Bihar. i 

Seontilary There is no college in the district, but there are four 

Education. flourishing High English Schools, with more than 1,500 boys on 
their rolls, The Ranchi Zila School, maintained by Government, 
is under the charge of a Wuropean Head-master of the Indian 
Educational Service, and is rapidly growing in size and popularity, 
New school buildings, including hostels for the various classes of 
pupils, have recently been constructed on a site in the compound of 
the house formerly oceupied by tho Commissioner of the Division. 
The other three High Schools are maintained by the three 
Missions, who are assisted by annual grants from Government and 
have also regeived recently special grants to enablethem to creat 
new school buildings and boarding-houses, They are the Lutheran 
Mission School, St. Paul’s High School maintained by the 
S. P. G. Mission and St. John’s High School maintained by 
the Roman Catholic Mission, 


There are thirteen Middle English Schools, of which three 
(at Gumla, Khunti, and Jaria) are maintained, and one (at 
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Bundu), is aided, by the District Board); one is aided by the Ranchi 
Municipality ; and five are aided by Government. Three of the 
‘atter, as well as three which are unaided, are under the manage- 
ment of one or other of the Missions. 

There are five Middle Vernacular Schools in the district, 
of which one is jattached tothe Ranchi Training School and 
is maintained by Government, and the remainder are maintained 
and managed by the District Board. The Missions have no 
Middle Vernacular Schools. The schools, which are but little 
superior to primary schools, are declining in popularity, as parents 
of all classes prefer an English education for the children, 


Primary Schools are the principal agency for diffusing edu- 
cation among the mass of the population, and the rapid strides 
which education is making may be judged by the fact that during 
the past seven years the number of primary schools has risen 
from 788 to 1,284, and the number of pupils from 18,236 to 
34,239. Upper Primary Sehools generally have satisfactory 
accommodation, but the Lower Primary school is usually found in 

a wretched hut, or in the verandah of the house of the leading 
ville 

At Ranchi there is a first-grade training school for vernacular 
teachers in Secondary Schools, with 60 pupils on its rolls. The 
school is maintained by Government, and is accommodated in the 
buildings formerly occupied by the Zila School. There are four 
schools for the training of teachers) im Pimary Schools with about 
60 pupils, one of which prepares teachers to tcach up to the 
Upper Primary stage and the remainder up to the Lower Primary 
stage. Two of these were formerly reserved for Mundas and 
Oraons, but, owing to the inferior qualifications both of the pun- 
dits and the pupils did not prove a success. They have now been 
thrown open toall castes, and aboriginal teachers, both Christian 
and non-Christian, are trained in the schools which have for some 
years been efficiently maintained by the three Missions. The 
Missions receive a grant-in-aid from Government, on condition 
that 24 gurus are trained each year, 12 of whom are nominated by 
the Deputy Inspector of Schools with a view to their subsequent 
employment in Government or Board Schools. The 8S. P. G, 
Mission and the Lutheran Mission each maintain a training school 
for mistresses, The schools contain about 30 pupils and are 
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aided from Provincial funds. The Roman Catholic Mission also 
has a female Training School on‘a smaller scale which is at present 
unaided. 

The Ranchi Industrial School was started with the balance 
of the assets of the Chutia Fair fund, the object being to 
give a training in handicrafts to aboriginal youths. It is 
now maintained by Government, and has been enlarged by 
the opening of classes for sub-oversecrs and for motor 
mechanics. In 1915 there were 181 students in the sub-overscer 
classes, 11 in the motor mechanics class, and 87 pupils in the 
artisan classes, A hostel is attachedjto the school, and considerable 
improvement has been made during the last few years in the plant 
and machinery. In an Industrial School at Bundu, aided by the 
District Board, blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ work used to be taught 
tosome twenty boys, but the school has not proveda suceess and 
has now been closed. A more-promising school has lately been 
started Ly the 8. P. Gt Mission at Murhu. The Lace Schools 
maintained by the three Missions, andthe Blind School main- 
tained by the Anglican Mission are describedin the chapter on 
Missions. 

Since the influx of Secretariat clerks into Ranchi, atcommer~ 
cial school has been opencd, at which candidates for employment 
under Government cain get instraction in Typewriting and 
Shorthand. Only 17 pupils were under instruction in 1915. 

Female Education in Ranchi has made greater progress than in 
many districts of the provinee, as the Missions maintuin a large 
number of schools, many of which are efficiently managed by 
Europeans. The S. P. G. Mission maintains a Middle English 
School for girls at Ranchi, which has 16 girls in the secondary 
classes and 271 girls in the primary classes. The school receives a 
monthly grant of Rs. 60 from provincial revenues, and Rs. 40 for 
the Kindergarten school, There are in all 85 primary schools for 
girls, with 3.411 pupils on their rolls, the majority of which are 
privately raanaged, but receive aid from public funds. OF these 
AQ are under the management of the Missions, The success of the 
Missionaries in spreading education among the women and girls 
belonging to their congregations is shown by the fact that 25 per 
mille of the female Christian population is literate, whereag 
among the Hindus, Muhammadans,’ and Animists, tho propor~ 
tions are only 5, 1), and 2, respectively, 
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Besides these schools there are 87 Muadvrassas and Maktabs, 
28 of which are aided, for the special education of Muham- 
madans. The principle is the Scraj-ul-Islam Malrassa at’ Ranchi, 
recognized as an Urdu Upper Primary School. There is also a 
Sanskrit Jol at Ranchi, which is aided by Government and 
the Municipality. 

The total expenditure on education in the year 1914-15, inelud- 
ing inspection and miszellaneous charges, was Rs. 4,60,912, of 
which Rs. 1,08,973 wore met from Provineial funds, Rs. 67,848 
from District Board funds, Ks. 5,696 from Municipal funds, 
and Rs. 2,78,585 from fees and private sources. 

The Insp2ctor of Schools in the Chota Nagpur Division has 
his headquarters at Ranchi, but the work of inspecting and 
superintending the schools in the district mainly falls on the 
Deputy Inspector, assisted by ci@ht Sub-Inspectors, two Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors and two inspecting: Pandits, 

The only newspapers in. the, district are the Ghar Landiu 
which is published by the mtheran Mission and the Lanes: 
Church Messenger published by the English Mission. Both 
these papers doal principally with topics of missionary interest. 
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CHAPTER XV. 





MISSIONS. 

Progress of The rige and progress of Christianity among the aboriginals 

Christianity. of the district is an outstanding feature of the history of the 
last hal? century. Work amongst aboriginals has always been a 
favourite field for missionary enterprise, and in Ranchi the condi- 
tions were exceptionally favourable. The population was back- 
ward, uncivilized, and: illiterate; agrarian strife was rife, and the 
epread of Christianity has gone hand in hand with the efforts of the 
aboriginals to resist the oppression of the landlords and to assort, 
and secure recognition for, their claims to the lands on which 
they were the first settlers, In the struggle against the land- 
lords it. was the Missionary who could give the raiyat the 
ereatest assistance. 

A well-known Roman Catholic Missionary writes as ‘follows 
regarding inducements to conversion :—“ Asa general rule reli- 
gious motives are out of the question. They want protection 
against zamindari and police extortions and assistance in the 
endless litigation forced on them by(zamindars. As a conse- 
quence— 

(a) most of the converts came over (after panchayats) in 
whole villages or in groups of villages ; 

(4) a certain number of isolated families came over, 
either for help against zamindars or police extortion, or 
against the rest of their co-villagers who persecuted 
them because they were pointed out by the Sok/ a; as 
wizards or witches ; 

(c) Personally 1 know of some cases where individuals 
came over from religious motives. But these cases are 


rare.”* 


« Census of India, 1911”, Volume I, Part I, page 138, 
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In numbers the Christians have increased from 1,227 in 1860 
to 11,108 in 1868, 36,265 in 188], and 75,693, 124,958 and 
177,473 at the subsequent censuses ; but apart from this remark- 
able increase in the number of converts the spread of Christianity 
has exercised a profound influence on the lives, customs and 
habits of thought of the whole population, particularly in deve- 
loping: a manly independence of character. To the Christian 
Missionaries must be given the credit for freeing the cultivator 
from the oppression of the landlord ; they have now taken up the 
work of freeing him from the clutches of the money-lender, and 
the spread of the Co-operative movement among the Christian 
converts promises to effect an economic revolution in the district. 

Mission work in Chota Nagpur owes its origin to Johannes 
Gossner, a scholarly Bavarian priest, who, on being excommuni- 
cated from the Church of Rome on account of his liberal tenden- 
cies, joined the Evangelical Lutheran Church and devoted the 
latter part of his life to founding Missions in all quarters of the 
globe. In 1844 he sent out four young missionaries, E. Schatz, 
T’, Batsch, A. Brandt and H. Janke, to Calcutta with no definite 
instructions as to jhe region in which they should take up 
their work. While waiting in Calentta they were attracted by 
the appearance of some Kols from the Ranchi plateau and, after 
making further enquiries, decided to start work in this district. 
Like other pioneers of miseion work, their first efforts met with 
little success. The Kols received their preaching with animosity 
and even stoned them from their villages, and for five years they 
continued preaching without making a single convert. At last, 
in 1850, four Ordons came to the Mission House and asked to see 
the man “ Jesus’? of whom they had read in a tract. No expla- 
nation of the missionaries would satisfy them that Jesus was not 
a living person, and they left the house vociferating and 
abusing the missionarics. Some time later, they returned, pro- 
fessed their readiness to join the Church, and thus became the 
first converts of the mission, During the next few years 
the number of converts increased rapidly, eo that by 1857 
there were no less than seven hundred baptized Christians. Soon 
after their arrival the German Lastors had begun the erection of 
achurch in Ranchi and, labouring largely with their own hands, 
completed in 1855 Christ Church, the first Christian Church 
in Chota Nagpur. 
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The Mutiny of the Ramgarh Battalion in July 1857 
seemed to shatter the hopes of spreading Christianity. 
The missionaries themselves were compelled to flee to 
Calcutta, the converts and enquirers were scattered among 
the villages and exposed to the attacks not only of the muti- 
neers but also of the zamindars who, even before the outbreak, 
had endeavoured to stop the spread of the movement. A whole- 
sale spoliation of the property of the Christians occurred ; many 
died of starvation in the jungles, and some were only saved by 
their non-Christian neighbours. The missionaries, however, took 
the first opportunity of returning to Ranchi and arrived with 
the troops in October 1857 to find their bungalows looted and dam- 
aged, the Christian village of Prabhusharan levelled to the 
ground, the windows of the Church broken, the organ destroyed, 
and the bells removed. 

But the Mutiny only caused a temporary set-back to the pro- 
gress of Mission work, and in the next ten years a remarkable 
advance was made. At the time of the Mutiny the number of 
converts was only a little over seven hundred. At the end of 
1860 it had yisen to fourteen hundred, and seven years later there 
were no less than ten thousand converts. There was at this time, 
aecording to Coloncl Dalton, a widespread fecling among the Kols 
that it was their destiny to become Christians. Inquirers no 
longer came by twos or threes, but whole familics, and in some 
cases whole villages, applied eagerly for baptism. On one day 
in November 1864 no less than six hundred men, women and 
children presented themselves, This rapid increase in numbers 
rendered the ‘work of organization imperative. The small body 
of missionaries at Ranchi could obviously not keep in touch with 
the large body of Native Christians, living, as some of them did 
in villages fifty or sixty miles distant. UIders were therefore 
appointed in each village, or group of villages, in which there 
were a large number of converts. The elder received no salary 
but was taught to regard his position as one of great honour, and 
bis duties consisted in assembling the converts for Sunday 
service and instructing them in the Bible and Catechism. In 
addition to these stationary elders there was a body of catechists 
constantly going backwards and forwards for purposes of 
ingtrvetion and exhortation. 
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Daring this period of progress the Mission was sadly ham- 
pered by lack of funds, and branches which had been opened at 
Lohardagi, Gobindpur, and elsewhere, had to be abandoned. 
The Mission was no longer under the fostering care of Pastor 
Gossner, but was supported and managed by the central commit- 
tes, or Curatorium, of the Evangelical Mission Society of Berlin, 
founded shortly before Gossner’s death in 1858. An appeal 
made by Bishop Cotton, the Metropolitan of India, who visited 
Ranchi in 1864 and was much impressed with the work of the 
Mission, had little effect in stirring up to the central society in 
Germany to give the financial assistance needed but resulted in 
some funds being collected in Calcutta. 

A few years later the Curatorium, in response to an urgent 


Division of 
the Lutheran 


appeal for more men, sent out several younger men who had yission. 


educational qualifications at the Universities denied to the 
older missionaries. heir arrival in 1868 led to a split in 
the Juutheran Mission and to the founding of the Anglican 
Mission in Ranchi. Shortly after their arrival the young 
missionaries sent letters to Berlin in which grave insinu- 
ations were made against the older missionarics, charges 
of irregulatity in their actounts, of neglect of Mission duties, 
even of misa;propriation of Mission funds. So serious were 
theso charges that the Caratoriam sent out their Secretary, 
the Rev. Mr. Ansorge, to enquire into them. A conference 
was held at Ranchi in November 1868 in which two leading 
Calcutta merchants, onc an Englishman and the other a German, 
were present as assessors. The assessors found the charges 
«feivolous and unfounded ” and sympathized entirely with the 
older missionarics, but Mr. Ansorge’s sympathies were with the 
younger men. Under the anthority given him by the Cura- 
torium, he endeavoured to create a “new organization” which 
practically deprived the elder missionaries of the position they 
had held for twenty-four years and placed them as a minority in 
the hands of the younger men, who had brought such serious 
and, in their opinion, unproved charges against them. Rather 
than join this constitution, the older missionaries withdrew and 
sent an appeal to the Bishop of Calcutta (Bishop Milman) for 
assistane3, For some time Bishop Milman declined to interfere, 
bat when all hope that the dispute might be settled from within 
yanished on receipt of a letter from the Curatorium upholding Mr, 
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Ansorge’s decision, dismissing the missionaries and denouncing 
them as traitors and seceders, he decided to visit the 
Mission and endeavour to restore peace and harmony. On his 
arrival in Ranchi over six thousand converts came to him with a. 
petition to be roceived into the English Church, and were 
supported by the Huropean inhabitants of the town. The Bishop, 
after he had obtained u promise of support from the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, decided to aceede to their request, and in April 1869 
ordained into the English Church the German pastors, F. Batsch, 
H. Batsch and F. Bohn, and a Rajput Catechist, Wilhelm Luther 
Daud Singh, and admitted by confirmation a large and represen- 
tative body of native converts. 

From that time the Anglican and the Lutheran Missions: 
have continued working side by side. “Such a division”, says 
the Report of the Anglican Mission for 1869-70, “necessarily 
involved, especially at first, much that is to be regretted, but 
already we sce with thankfulness that very much good is resulting 
from what some have imagined to be an unmixed evil.” The 
good that resulted from the division is exemplified by the history 
of the next forty years. Both Missions have made great progress. 
and there has been keen but gencrous rivalry between the members. 
of the two churches. 

The Lutheran Of the two, the Lutheran Mission has throughout this period beew 
ee ; hetter stafed in respect of numbers and has made the greater pro- 
1870-1880. gress. In 1872 the working staff of the Mission consisted of six 
ordained, and seven lay, European missionaries, two native teachers, 
50 catechists, 25 teachers, and 195 precharaks, or village elders, 
while the total numb2r of Christians belonging to the Mission was 
16,742. The congregation was soon found to be too numerous 
and too scattered for effective supervision from Ranchi. Accord- 
ingly out-stations were added at Burju (1869), Gobindpuar (1870), 
Lohardaga and Takarma (1873). Burju, or Patrasburj as it was 
first called, isin the centre of the Munda country and was founded 
bya Russian nobleman, who made over 3,000 roubles for the pur- 
pose, on condition that the new station should be called after St. 
Petersburg. Lohardaga was convenicntly situated for spreading 
the work in the north-west of the district, and Takarma, in the south 
of Basia thana, is at the centre where the three tribes of Munda, 
Oraon and Khara meet and wes therefore yarticnlaily euited 
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for spreading the work in the south and south-west of the district. 
The edueational work was also well organized; at the headquar- 
ters in Ranchi a theological seminary or training class for pastors 
and teachers was established in 1867, and by 1878 contained thir- 
teen pupils who received instruction in sacred and profane subjects. 
A boarding school for boys contained 110 pupils, and that for girls 
50 pupils. The efficiency of the teaching may be estimated 
from the fact that three European missionaries assisted by two 
pandiés and six native teachers devoted their whole time to the 
management of the seminary and the school. 

During the eighties two causes contributed to make the deve- 
lopment of the Mission less rapid, The nationalist Sardars, whose 
exaggerated claims were discountenanced by the missionaries, set 
up a bitter opposition and endeavoured to seduce the converts and 
enquirers from their allegiance. During this decade also the 
Roman Catholic Mission was established in the district and carried 
out the work of proselytization with characteristic energy and en- 
thusiasm. The new Mission, which devoted as much attention 
to the temporal as to the spiritual welfare of their converts, not 
only won over many who would ofhorwise have joined the 
Lutheran Church but also many members of that Church, bué 
the great campaign of Rev. Father Lievens, 8. J., among the 
Oxaons (in 1893), paved, the way for a marked expansion 
of Lutheran missionary work, especially in the west of the 
district, during the closing years of the 19th and the opening 
years of the 20th century. New stations were opened at Chain- 
pur, in Barwe, in 1892, at Khutitoli, in Biru, and at Gumidin 1895, 
at Kinkel in Kurdee thana in 1899, at Tamar in 1901 and at 
Koronjo in 1903. Since that date the Mission has endeavoured 
to spread its work amoug the inhabitants of Jashpur State and 
though not permitted to build churches or chapels within the State 
has established stations at Kondra and Kinkel on its borders 
and has won over a large number of converts. In 1880 the 
Mission had $1,253 Christians, with a staff of seventeen mission- 
aries, seven ordained native pastors and 111 catechists. By 1890 
the number of Christians in the division had risen to over 35,000 ; 
by 1901 the number had nearly doubled, and at the cencus of 1911 
over 75,000 persons in the district of Ranchi alone were recorded 
as members of the Lutheran Church. This figure includes 
a certain number of persons not adm’tted by the missionaries 
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themselves to belong to their church, and more accurate statistics 
compiled by the Mission for the year 1913 show that in that year 
there were 96,543 Christians, of whom rather more than 73,000 
were attached to churches in the Ranchi district. The European 
staff consisted of twenty-one ordained missionaries, five unordained 
missionaries, and three deaconesses, and the Indian staff of 31 
pastors and 322 ecatechists. Of the Christians over 37,000 are 
Mundas, over 30,009 Oraons and over 6,000 Kharias. 


The outbreak of war between England and Germany in 1914 
rendered it necessary for Government to take measures against 
all hostile aliens, including those engaged on missionary work. 
Of the missionaries in Ranchi district, those of military age 
were interned, while the older men and women and children were 
repatriated to Germany. In spite of the removal of the mission- 
aries, the Mission, thanks to its excellent organization, still 
continues its work, the pastoral’ work being left entirely to the 
Indian pastors, while-the edueational work is supervised by 
members of the Anglican Mission. 


Of the schools the most important is that at Ranchi, which 
originally taught up to the Primary Standard, was raised to the 
Middle Vernacular Standard in 1884, and to the Matriculation 
Standard in 1895, The substantiakand spacious building in 
which the schoo] is held was built forty-three years ago, a solid 
testimony to the wise forethought of those pioneers of education. 
The majority of the pupils, who, number over 300, are boarders, 
and anew boarding-house has becn constructed with the assistance 
of a grant from Government. The school is very efficiently 
managed, and the Jate Mr. Cunningham, Inspector of Schools in 
the Chota Nagpur Division, wrote of it a few years ago :—~‘‘In 
every really essential respect I am satisfied that the school may 
serve as an excellent ‘model’ school to which others may with 
advantage aspire. I am impressed with the school as a masterpiece 
of educational organization and only those who have attempted 
such organization in India can appreciate what that means.” 
Apart from the High School and the Girls’ School at Ranchi, 
there are 82 Primary boarding schools at the out-stations and 
native pastorates, with 2,400 pupils of both sexes, and 223 
village schools with nearly 4,000 pupils, of whom 900 are non- 
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Medical work has also not been neglected. There is a dis- 
pensary at Ranchi, and at Lohardaga a small Leper Asylum and 
Home for Incurables. 

An account of the Lutheran Mission would be incomplete 
without some mention of Rev. Dr. Nottrott, to whose indcfati- 
gable exertions and wise guidance the Mission largely owes its 
success among the tribes of Chota Nagpur. He arrived in 
Ranchi in 1867 and retired only in 1913. In spite of the 
arduous work devolving on him as the head of a large 
community, Dr, Nottrott also devoted his time to translating the 
Scripture into Mundari. Wis translation of the New Testament 


was published, ‘many years ago, by the Bible and Tract Society’ 


and his translation of the Old Testament was completed shortly 
before his retirement. 

If the Lutheran Mission owes its succcss largely to Dr. 
Nottrott, the Anglican Missionis equally indebted to the Rev. 
J.C, Whitley, the first Bishop of Chota Nagpur. Shortly after 
the pioneer pastors of the Lutheran Mission had been reccived into 
the English Church, Mr. Whitley, who had worked for seven 
years in the Punjab, was sent to Ranehi from Kurnal, to superin- 
tend the work of the new Mission. His first work was to 
organize the work among the six thousand Christians who had 
come over, The three hundred villages, in which all or some of 
the inhabitants were Christians, were divided up into thirty-five 
circles ; the old system of village elders remained as before, and 
in each circle a catechist or reader was appointed, on a small 
saliry, to hold services and instruct the young in the Bible 
and Catechism. Owing to the small staff the missionaries 
were only able to visit the circies oecasionally. During 
this carly period one great lack was the want of chapels and 
schools in the villages. This defect was soon removed, and by 
1870 enough mongy had been ollected, chiefly by the Muropean 
ladies of Ranchi, to build small chapels, rough mud buildings. 
with red-tiled roofs, in each of the central villages of the cireles. 
Another need was a central church at Ranchi. ‘The service of 
ordination and confirmation, held by Bishop Milman in 1869, 
was performed in a primitive mud-walled building. When he 
returaed in the beginning of 1873, there was a fine stately brick 
church capable of holding fully twelve hundred persons. The 
church was designed by General Rowlatt, then Judicial Commis- 
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sioner of Chota Nagpur, and the foundation-stone was laid on 
September Ist, 1870, by General Dalton. Of the total cost of the 
building, Rs, 26,000, Rs. 7,000 was raised in Ranchi itself, 
General Dalton contributing over Rs. 3,000, Rs. 3,600 represented 
a grant from the Government of India and the balance grants 
from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. Bishop Milman’s 
visit to Ranchi in 1573 is noteworthy not only for the consecration 
of the new church but also for the ordination of the first five Indian 
clergy of Chota Nagpur. These five deacons were placed 
in charge of five districts, with headquarters at Maran- 
ghada, Murhu, Tapkara, Ramtolia and Itki. Their galary, 
at first only Rs. 15 a month, was met partly by the 
offerings of their congregations and partly by the Native 
Pastorate Endowment Fund of Caleutta, no contribution being 
received from the ordinary Mission funds. The progress of the 
Mission during the first ten years of its existence may be judged 
by the following facts. The number of Christians had risen from. 
5,778 in 1870 to 10,679 in 1880; the number of communicants 
had quadrupled and, though the number of European missionaries 
had not increased, there were no less than eleven Indian clergy- 
men. In the next decade the progress of the Anglican Mission 
was hampered by the same) causes that affected the Lutheran 
Mission the Sardari agitation and the rise of the Roman Catholic 
Mission. Still there was some progress ; the number of Christians 
rose to 12,519 in 1890, while the number of pupils rose from 
865 to 1,209. Churches were built at Kachabari and Murhu, 
the former in memory of the Rey. Mr. Vallings, the latter 
out of a legacy left by General Dalton. 

But the most noteworthy event of this period was 
the foundation of the Bishopric of Chota Nagpur. In 
the year 1885, a petition was sent to the Bishop of Calcutta 
signed by all the priests and deacons of the Mission, 
praying for the appointment of a Bishop for Chota Nagpur. 
Bishop Johnston favoured the scheme, but legal difficulties stood 
in the way, as the diocese of Calcutta had been created by Act 
of Parliament in 1814, and it was only by a similar Act that a 
new bishopric could be created. The problem was at last solved 
by the appointment of a kind of suffragan bishop, “on the primi- 
tive foundation of consensual compact and canonical obedience ”’, 
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An endowment of Rs, 18,500 was raised by the Missionary Socie- 


ties in England, and in March 1890 the Rev. Mr. Whitley was. 


consecrated to be the first Bishop of Chota Nagpur. Finding the 
staff of the Mission insufficient for the work they were called upon 
to perform, Bishop Whitley, in 1902, invited the Dublin Univer- 
sity Mission, which had been established at Hazaribagh since 
1892, to undertake the educational, medical and evangelistic work 
at Ranchi, but since 1908, owing to paucity of recruits, the 
Dublin Mission bas been forced to confine its work mainly ta 
the former district. 


In 1904 Bishop Whitléy died, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Foss Westcott, under whose able and energetic guidance 
the Mission has continued its progress. 

The staff now consists of seven European and seventeen 
Indian clergymen, assisted by 94 Readers and Prachdraks, with 
a congregation of over 15,000 persons. At Ranchi and tLe two 
out-stations of Itki and Murhu, which are in charge of European 
clergymen, there is a staff of ning ladies who render valuable 
assistance in the medical and educational work. In addition to this 
staff, some members of the Mission have been engaged, 
since the removal of the Lutheran missionaries, inthe educational 
work of that Mission. 

Of the educational institutions, the most important is the 
St. Paul’s High School at Ranchi..The numbers are rising 
rapidly and there are now 322 boys in the senior school, an in 
crease of 171 boys in five years, and 161 in the junior school. OF 
these 189 are non-Christians, but all alike receive religious in- 
struction daily. One hundred and ninety-three boys from this 
schcol and others connected with the Mission are boarders, and a 
spacious new hostel has recently been opened, while the construc- 
tion of new buildings for the school itself has been taken in 
hand. A Training School for masters provides teachers for 
the numerous village szhools, and its efficiency has been recog- 
nized by Government who send for training a certain number of 
teachers, destined for Government and District Board Schools. 
Female education has not been neglected; the girls’ school at 
Ranchi, under the able management of a European Lady mis- 
sionary, has nearly 300 pupils on its rolls, of whom 110 are 
boarders. A Training School tor mistresses was opened in 1909 ard 
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a Lace School in 1908. At Chutia near Ranchi thero are flourish- 

ing schools for boys and girls, the majority of the pupils being 

Hindus or Muhammadans, and at Dorunda schools for the child- 

ren of the Bengali clerks of the Secretariat have recently heen 
opened. At Murhu, in the Munda country, there is a boys’ 

Middle English €chool with over 150 pupils, of whom more than 
100 are boarders, and a girls’ school with 118 children, of whom 
82 are boarders. In all, the Mission maintains in the district 
28 boys’ schools, 11 girls’ schcols, and 46 mixed schools, with. 
3,266 pupils. The Blind School at Ranchi is an institution almost 
unique of its kind in India. It was started in 1895, and’ blind 
men are trained in industrial work in cane and bamboo, and blind 
Women in mat-making. Reading and writing are also taught on 
the Braille system. 

Tho medical work of the English Mission is important 
and its ministrations arc extended to Christians and non- 
Christians alike. Details of the hospitals maintained by the 
Mission have been given in Chapter IV. The good work 
done at Mission hospitals may be judged from the 
following extract from the annnal report:—— Among the 
patients fifteen cataract operations have been done and a consider- 
ablo number of corneal uleevs txeated. ‘There has-been a marked 
absence of serious cases requiring immediate operations, the three 
chief ones being two Muhainmadans, one with a liver abscess and 
one with,an empyzma and a small Munda boy badly gored in’ 
the stomach by a buffalo, all three of whom made complete 
recoveries. A fair number of operations which, though small and 
unimportant in themselves, will add greatly to the future useful- 
ness and comfort of the patients have been done, such, for in- 
stanee, as the freeing of joints and limbs bound by contracting 
sear tissues and adhesions, operations for entropia and ectropia, 
removal of cysts, ete. Chloroform has been given 34 times for 
operations and about a dozen times for examination purposes, 
dressings and movings of jonts, Local anvsthesias, apart from 
cataract operations, have been given about twenty times. One 
high amputation of the arm kas been done. The medical work 
as distinct from the surgical in a hospital like Murhu is, on the 
whole, rather disappointing as it is almost impossible to keep 


atients under treaiment when once tkey beg’n to improve.’ 
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Though the success of the Lutheran. and Anglican Mission is Roman Catho- 
re 7 lic Mission. 
remarkabje, even more remarkable is the story of the rise and deve- 
lopment of the Roman Catholic Mission, Aa idea of the rapid 
expansion of the Mission miy be gathered from the following 
figures :—— 

The nunber of Catholis converts rose from 15,000 in the year Statistics. 
1887 to 39,567 in 1897, of whom 22,728 were baptized converts 
and 16,339 neophytes. By 1900 the number had swelled to 71,270, 
and by 1909 the Roman Catholie Mission in Chota Nagpur 
counted as many as 147,366 converts, including 72,943 neophytes, 
of whom over 91,000 telonged to the district of Ranchi. In the 
cengus of 1911 over 77,000 persons in the district of Ranchi were 
recorded as Christians of the Roman Church, but,the figures com- 
piled hy the Ecclesiastical authoritics in their own census show 
that |the total number of Christians is 107,187, of whom 70,668 
wero baptized Catholics and 36,519 Catechumons. The Catholic 
Mission centres in the district are now sixteen in number and are 
located at Ranchi (establighed in 1887), Sarwada (1882), Torpa 
(1833), Mandar (1893), Nawatoli (1800), Karra (1838), Khunti 
(1891), Tongo (1891), Katkahi (£892), Rengavi (1901), Soso 
(1901), Kurdex (1903), Samboli (1903), Nawadih (1907), Ma- 
jhatoli (1907) and at Dighia (jivst established in 1866, then 
abandoned and re-establisued in 1913). Mach of theze stations 
isa flourishing centre of religious, educational and sovial work. 
In spite of the difficulty of obtaining efficient workmen in the 
out-of-thesway parts of the distriet the missionaries have suc- 
ceeded in biilding hindsoms brick churches in each station, many 
of which are fing specimeas of ecclesiastical architecture and copies 
of the picturesyue churches of Vlanders, Brittany and Belgium, 
from which most of the Fathers come. Large spacious schools 
have also been built, and a traveller who arvives at one of these 
stations in the jungles must be filled with admiration at the work. 

The Roman Mission, as it is popululy termed, is a part of Iistory, 
the Archdiocese of Calcutts, formerly known as the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Western Benga]. The Vicariate was established in 
1834, but in 1886 was raised to the status of an Archbishoprie, 
When the English Jesuits left Pengal, the Mission was entrusted 
in 1859 by Pope Pius IX to the Belgian Jeruits, For a time 
their activity was confined to educational work in Calcutta and 
to missconary work in the immediate ueiglbourhood, In 1869 
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the Rev, Father Stockman was sent by the Vicar Apostolic to 
Chaibassa, to try and establish a Mission amoung the aborigines, and 
extended the work to Ranchi, in 1874, by establishing a station 
in the jungle at Buradih near Kochang. In 1876 the Rev. Father 
DeCock, who had been sent to Dorunda to look after the 
Madrasi sepoys, opened a Mission there. In 1881 another 
station was opened at Sarwada. In 1883 the Doruadaé Mission 
was transferred to Ranchi. The real founder of the Roman 
Catholic Mission in the district of Ranchi is, however, the Rev. 
Father C. Lievens, S. J., whose marvellous work won for him 
the title of “the Apostle of the Oraons ’?. Arriving in 1885 he 
stayed for a few months at Jamgain and in tho same year 
established a station at Torpai, where he spesdily asquired a 
wonderful influence in the west of the Munda country. In 
1886--88 the Roman Mission stood forth as the champions 
of the raiyats against the oppression of alien Jandholders, and in 
that short period not only won over many non-Christians to 
their church but caused some 5,000 converts to desert the 
Protestant Missions, in the hope of obtaining greater and 
more efficacious help in their law suits against the zamindars,. 
But it was in the Orion couatry in the west of the district, 
which was as yet untonehed by missionary work and in 
which the antagonism of raiyats and landlords owing to the exae- 
tion of unlimited Je¢h bega?i was acute, that Father Lievens met 
with the greatest succes. ._ Here whole villages became Christian, 
new stations were established, generally in the neighbourhood of 
police-stations, and{Father Lievens, when he became Director of 
the Catholic Mission in Lohardaga, received into tho Church in 
Parganas Kbukra, Panari, Nawagarh, Barwe, Biru, and Chechari 
(Palamau) no less than 49,000 aboriginals, mostly Oraons. His 
health broke down and he died at Louvain in 1893. He had, how- 
ever, laid a solid foundation for future work, and the success of 
the Mission, which is far the’ best equipped both in men and 
money of all the missions, has continued unbroken. 

The staff of the Mission now consists of more than fifty Euro= 
pean priests, over five hundred catechists and more than three 
hundred schoolmasters. 

The out-stations are grouped into four circles under local supe- 
riors at Ranchi, Khunti, Tonzo, and Rengari, and at each station 
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there is a staff of two or three priests, while at the larger stations 
there are convents of European Nuns who superintend the 
socular and religious instruction of the girls and women. 


Great importance is attached by the missionaries to the 
educational side of their work, as they realiz2 that the best hope 
of progress of religious work lies in establishing an influence over 
the boys and girls. Apart from the High School at Ranchi, the 
Yatholi¢ Mission has no less than 230 Boys’ Schools in Chota 
Nagpur with over 6,800 pupils, of whom 1,326 are boarders. 
Of these schools, the majority of which are in the Ranchi 
district, twelve are Upper Primary Boarding Schools, four 
Lower Primary Boarding Schools, and the remainder village 
day-schools. The Central School at Ranchi was started in 
1887 as a Lower Primary School to impart elementary instruc- 
tion to the children of Catholic converts in the town and neighbour- 
ing villages. It was soon necessary to admit to the school- 
boys from the stations inthe interior of the district, with a view 
to training them for the posts of catechists and schoolmasters, 
In 1903 the school was raised to the Middle English standard, 
and in 1905 to the High English standard. The school was 
at first a boarding school for Christian boys, but since 1904 non- 
Christian boys are admitted as day-scholars. At present the 
number of boarders, mostly Mundas and Oraons, is over 270, and 
the number of day boys 192, of whom 143 are Hindus and 
40 Muhammadans. The increase in the number of pupils made 
it necessary to erect a now class building. This building, having 
a frontage of 330 fect, was completed in 1914. Its 17 class-rooms 
and three large halls can accommodate 500 pupils. The plans 
were prepared by a Calcutta architect and the actual work of 
building undertaken by one of the lay-brothers of the Mission, 
at a cost of Re. 78,000, Rs. 86,000 being contributed by 
Government. A new hostel has also been constructed, to 
accommodate 300 boarders, allowing to each boarder the 
floor spac2 required by Government regulations.. Apart from the 
actual school work the boys are expected to do come manual 
work, andan interesting feature in the training of the boys is 
the performance of dramatic plays on the lines of the mystery 
plays of the Middle Ages. 

To obtain better masters for their numerous schools, the 
Roman Catholic Mission have opened a Training School, 
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exclusively reserved for aboriginals. The school has been re 
cognized by the Education Department, and, together with its 
own candidates, trains a certain number of Government nominees. 

A more ambitous institution is the Apostolic School of the 
Mission which was started in 1903 for training for the priest- 
hood such. of the more intelligent of the boys as feel spontaneous- 
ly called to it. As long as the school was in the experimental 
stage, the students after completing a six years’ classical “course 
in Ranchi, were sent to the Papal Semimary in Ceylon fora fur- 
ther seven years’ course in Philosophy and Theology. When, 
however, the success of the school scemed assured, the authorities 
decided to build, in tho Mission ground at Ranchi, a seminary for 
the teaching of Philosophy and Theology. The building is 
expected to be ready by the beginning of 1916. As Lefore, the 
whole course will remain spread over a space of thirteen years. 
There are at present 27 students m the section of Philosophy and 
Theology. The first Oraon Priest was ordained in Ranchi on 
October 25th, 1914. 

The Girls’ School at Ranchiis typical of the Girls’ Schools at 
the other ecntres of Khunti, Rengari, and Tongo. It was start- 
ed in 1890 by an Trish congregation of Nuns, known as the 
Lorettine Nuns, and in 1993 was taken charge of by the Ursuline 
Nuns. The school is divided into two departments. The first 
department is conducted. im aevordance with Government 
regulations, and the girls; who number nearly six hundred, 
receive instruction up to the Upper Primary standard. The 
second department contains girls who only attend for threo or 
four months in the year, principally during the cold weather, 
when they are not required’.to help their parents in the 
fields, and reccive only elementary and religious instruction. . 
The number of girls in this division varies considerably but they 
may be taken at an average of 1,500 per aanum. All the girls 
in these departments are aboriginals and free boarders. 

Another interesting institution under the charge of the 
Ursuline Nuns is the Lace School which was started in 1905, 
More than a hundred aboriginal women daily attend the school. 
Most of them are married women and are paid at a fixed rate for 
every yard of lace. The lace is of excellent quality and commands 
a good market in Calcutta and England. 
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The Jesuit missionaries have also paid great attention to the 
industrial development of the people. Agriculture is practically 
the sole cecupation of the aborigines, and as a raiyat’s holding 
barely yields sufficient produce for the consumption of himself 
and his family, and as he is also notoriously improvident, he is in 
a state of habitual indebtedness. .To ameliorate the condition of 
the Christians, an Industrial school was opened at Ranchi in 

“1894 for training carpenters and masons but was discontinued a 
few years later, and a more ambitious school started ab Khunti. 
This school consisted of four departments, viz., the weaving and 
dyeing departments, the carpentry department, thy iron-work 
department and the silk-worm-rearing department. The Mundas 
have a strong prejudice against weaving, which is done in a 
Munda village by the low caste of Pans, and a Munda who weaves 
his own cloth loses his caste. An attempt was made to get rid 
of this custom by the introduction-of Japanese looms which are 
worked with the fect, but unfortunately the prejudice against the 
work of weaving could never be entirely overcome. The young 
men, who, after completing their course of training in Khunti, 
had returned to their villages, one after another gave way before 
the prejudice and gave up the work. It had never been the aim 
to found a factory or weaving establishment but only a school 
where boys could learn a trade which they could practise in their 
homes, The costly experiments did not scem to help towards 
the attainment of this object, and -ultimatcly the school was dis- 
continued, and the looms sold off. 


Another industrial experiment was tried at Ranchi. In 1998 
Rev. Father Hoffmann conceived the idea that it might be possible 
to interest the aborigines in a scheme of Industrial Co-operation. 
A tile factory was opened on a plot of ground lent by the Mission ; 
the required capital being also advanced by the Mission. The idea 
was that the aborigines might slowly pay back the capital and 
thus become the proprietors of an independent and premising in- 
dustrial concern. From the very beginning the tile factory was 
as an experiment in the Industrial Co-operation, and an 
gremained, Hence though the Roman Mission 


meant 
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tiles, as they are called, have becn in great demand, the factory 
hag never been a commercial success, and will soon be closed 


down altogether. 
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As measures for improving the material condition of the 
people, these industrial enterprises are overshadowed by the 
Chota Nagpur Catholic Co-operative Society etarted by Rev. 
Father Hoffmann:a few years ago. A detailed account of 
this society is given in another Chapter. A quotation from the 
Government Report on the working of Co-operative Societies for 
1909-10 will suffice to show the aims and prospects of this move- 
ment :—‘‘ The problem is how to give the aboriginal tribes the full 
advantages of co-operation, in order to prevent their future 
exploitation by their more advanced and pushful neighbours and 
to enable them to hold their own in the economic strnggle. Father 
Hoffmann’s society offers a practical solution of the problem. 
The scheme cannot fail of ultimate success, and it is bound sooner 
or later to effect an economic revolution in Chota Nagpur, ” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 





GAZETTEER. 

Barwe, the most western pargana of the district, comprises 
the whole of thana Cha‘npur (Bhitar Barwe) and part of thana 
Bishunpur (Bahar Barwe). The plain of Bhitar Barwe is shut 
off from the rest of the districtby a long range of hills and is 
drained by the Sankh. ‘The Barwe estate was formerly subject 
to the Raja of Surguja, and Brahman tradition gives the follow- 
ing story of its origin, A Brahman of Benares, who was on 
a visit to the Raja of Sirguja, mistook a Chamar hearer who 
was seated near the gad?, dressed in the cast-off clothes of his 
master, and addressed himas “ Maharaja Sahib ’’, Finding out 
his mistake, the Brahman beggod the Maharaja not to let him 
fall under the imputation of haying told a lie, and the latter 
thereupon conferred upon the bearer the title of ‘“ Raja ” 
and give him the estate of Barwe.” Phe Estate finally became 
subject to the Raja of Chota Nagpur in 1$01, Some ‘years 
previous to this, the Raja of Stirguja overran the pargana and 
the Raja of Barwe, receiving no help from the Raja of Chota 
Nagpur, eubmitted tohim. Later, the Raja of Chota Nagpur, 
who was assisted by the British troops, induecd the Raja 
of Barwe, on promise of personal safety, to submit aad 
place himself in his hands. The promise, however, was broken, 
and the offeers of the Raja of Chota Nagpur put the Raja 
of Barwe to death near Palkot. The present family hold the 
estate under a patie granted by Maharaja Jagannath Sahi Deo, 
and the estate was recorded in the Settlement records as a tenure 
resuraable on the failure of male heirs. ‘The estate, however, 
is claimed by the Maharaja as a life-grant, and the ease is still 
before the Courts. 
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Barwe is a great. stronghold of the Orions, many of whom 
have become converts to Christianity. The Lutheran 
Mission has a station at Chainpur, and the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion stations at Tongo, Katkahiand Nawadih. The total popula- 
tion of Chainpur thana is 54,104, of whom over 29,000 are 
Christians. 

Chainpur is connected with the subdivisional headquarters at 
Gumla by two unmetalled roads; one, running in an easterly 
direction, crosses the hills by the Kurumgarh-Jori gZa¢ and joins 
the Lohardaga-Gumla road at Toto; the other runs due south to 
Raidih and there joins the Lohardaga-Sambalpur road. The 
distance from Chainpur to Gumla by the former route is about 
28 miles and by the latter about 31 miles, There aro ghalwal¢ 
bungalows at Chainpur, Kurumgarh, Jori, Toto and Raidih. 
The road connecting Netarhait, on the borders of Palamau dis- 
trict, with Ghaghra and thewduohardagi-Gumla road passes 
through the centre of Bahar Barwe ;4¢ is 25 miles in length 
avd is gravelled and with one exception bridged throughout 
Thore is a ghdfwali bungalow at Adar, six miles from Ghaghra, 

Bira Pargana, in the south-west of ‘the district, 
comprises the whole of thanas Koebedega and Kurdeg and 
some villages of thana Kolebira, Kharias and Oraons form 
the bulk of the population. The-estate belongs to Bahera 
Hukm Singh, who is lovally knownas “ Raja’. The family 
claim desccnt from Ilitambar-Deéo,the son of a Maharaja of 
Puri, who removed to Sumbalpur, where he received a grant of 
some villages. His son, Mari Deo, in pursuance of divine diree- 
tion, left Sambalpur in 1557 and went to Bijadih in pargana 
Kesalpur, waich was then included in the dominions of the 
Raja of Chota Nagpur. In return fora gift of a diamond the 
Chief gave him the pargana as jagzr and recognized him as Raja. 
Titer, Raja Bhim Singh assisted Raja Durjan Sal against the 
Muhanmadangs and was taken piisoner with him to Delhi. 
Durjan Sal gained his release by his skill in testing diamonds 
avi is said t> have been assisted iu this by Bhim Singh, 
to whom, out of gratitude, he gave the whole cf pargana Biru, 
in addition to that of Kesalpur. A suecessor of Bhim Singh 
inenrred the displeasure of the Maharaja by his fuilnve to em- 
bants the Sankh, and was deprived of the title of Raja, that of 
Bahert being substitute!, and made to pay a rental of Sikke 
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Rz. 375. The Zamindar is still lecally known as Raja, but the title 
is not recognized by Government. The estate is now under the 
management of the Enoumbered Estates Department. Over 40 
per cent. of the total population of thanas Rochedega and Kurdeg 
are Christians, mostly Kharias and Orions. The Roman Catho- 
hic Mission has stations at Rengari, Kurdeg and Samtoli and 
the Lutheran Mission at Khountitoli, Koranjo and Kinkel. 
Buildings forthe headquarters of the subdivision have been 
recently erected at Simdega, an important market, ten miles 
south-west of Biru. “ 

Bundu, the only town in the Khunti subdivision, is situated 
about 18 miles from Khunti and 27 miles south-east of 
Ranchi, in 28°10’ N. and 86° 36' FE. The population in- 
creased from 5,496 in 1901 to 6,950 in 1911, of whom 5,256 
were Hindus, 114 Jains, 372 Musalmans and 1,385 Animists, 
The town contains a policc-station, District Board Dispensary, 
Middle English School, and Guin Training School. It is 
impoitant as the centre of the lac industry and contains 
several factories for the conversion of lac info shellac. 
Owing to the fallin pricea, the number of the factories has 
decrcased considerably in recent years and there are now only 
18 as against 87 a few yeatsago. Situated below the tableland, 
Bundu is hot, and, owing to the effluent of the lac 
factories, is unhealthy. A Union Committee has recently been 
appointed to look after the, sanitation of the village, The 
Bundu pargana, one of the five parganas, is now in possession 
of Raja Srinath Rai of Dacca, who purchased it in 1900 in 
exccution of a Civil Court decree for money lent to the local 
Raja. 

Chokahatu, a village in thana Sonahatu, pargana Baranda, 
is famous for its large burial ground, the largest in the Munda 
country. The burial-ground covers over seven acres in area and 
eontains more than 7,000 sasiéndiris or sepulchral stones, 
According to Munda custom, only the dhutnidrs, or desecndants 
of the original settlers of the village, are buried in the sasan, 
and it is somewhat enrious to find euch a large burial ground 
attached to one small group of villages, Jt has been conjec- 
tured that in the ¢vdur desam, or low country cf the Five 
Parganas, the Muadas folowed a diferent. custom from those 
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of the contral plateau and allowed all settlers in the village the 
privilege of burial in the sasan. There is little proof in support 
of this conjecture, and it is more probable that the burial ground 
at Chokahatu dates back to the time when the Mundas retired 
westwards from Manbhum. The Bhuinij of that district, have 
one sasdn for cach taraf or group of twelve to seventeen vil- 
lages, a ¢araf being the area allotted to a &cli, or sept, and 
burial grounds nearly as large as that at Chox@hatu are 
to be found in the Bhumij country. The Bhumij are probably 
ethnologically identical with the Mundas, but among the Mun- 
das £7lis are now scattered and are not, as among the Bhumij, 
confined more or less to one area. It is possible, therefore, that 
Chokahatu was a 47/6 sasin of the Mundas who setiled in this 
part of the country, being driven there either by pressure of popu- 
lation in their settlements in Minbhum, or, less probably, by the 
incursions of the Kurmi Mahatos.\ From Chokabatu they spread . 
westward into the jungles of Tamar, Sonpur and Bundu and lost 
touch with their original settlements. 

Chutia, a straggling village on the castern outskirts of 
Ranehi and within the Municipal limits. The village was one of 
the earliest residences of the Nagbansi family of the Rajas 
of Chota Nagpur and is said to have been selected for the capital 
by Raja Partab Rai, the fourth in descent from Raja Phani 
Mukut ; it gives its name to the country, which, though now 
spelt Chota Nagpur, is found in old records as Chuttiah, or Chutea, 
Nagpur. Itcontains an oldtemple, standing in a small square en- 
closure, with fourflanking bastions and a well in the centre, which 
is approached by asloping covered stone passage. An inserip- 
tion on the northern wall of the temple shows that it was construc- 
ted by Hari Brahmachari, the guru of the Raja, in Sambat 1742 
(1684 a. pv.) during thercign of Raja, Raghu Nath, the: fiftieth 
in descentfrom Raja Phani Makut. Atthetime of the Munda 
rising under Birsi, the temple was entered an desecrated by 
Birsa and some of his followers. 

Chutia was formerly the site of a large annual fair, The 
fair was established in 1851 by Mr. Crawford, Agent to the 
Governor General, at Sillt, but, Silli not providing su ficient shelter 
for the persons attending the fair, it was removed in 1855 
to Chutia, where there were large mango groves and a plentiful 
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stipply of water. The object of the fair was to establish an 
attractive centre for the gencral encouragement of trade, to 
improve the social relations between the different Chiefs, and to 
bring them into friendly communication with the European 
officers. For some years these objcets were attained, but, with the 
rice of permanent shops in Ranchi and elsewhere, the fair 
gradually declined as a meeting for purpozes of trade. It 
continued for some years as a social gathering and the athletic 
sports and games, such as cock-fighting, ram-fighting and pusd- 
push races, attracted a large concourse of Europeans and Indians. 
Tt was digeontinued in 1874, and the funds in hand were diverted 
to other objects, such as the establishment of the Ranchi Indus- 
trial School. In 1907 the District Board. held its first agrieultural 
and horticultural exhibition on the site of the old fair, and 
this exhibition is yearly growing in popularity. 

Doisa, or Doisa Nagar in-the Fiscal Division of the same 
namo and in Sisai thana, about 40 miles south-west of Ranchi, 
is the site of a ruined palace of the Rajas of Chota Nagpur, 
which is the chief object. of archaological interest in the dis- 
trict. The palace, which is Known as the MNauratan, was 
built of brick and was five-storied, cach story containing nine 
rooms. An object of interest is the treasure-house, full of 
quaint niches and corners, in which the children of the family, 
and also, it is said, the Raja and Rani, used to play at hide- 
and-seek, Round the palaee are numerous temples, one of 
which contains curious underground chambers, said to have been 
used either as dungeons, or as hiding-places in times of trouble. 
Tho temples and buildings are of carved granite, but the carvings 
are not of any great artistic merit and consist of conventionally 
designed friezes in slight relief and representations of birds, 
animals, elephants and horsemen. An inscription on the front 
door of the temple of Jagannath shows that the temple was built 
in Sambat 1739 or a.p. 1683, by Tari Nath, who also built 
the temple at Chutia. Another inscription on the temple of Kapil- 
nath, i.¢., Srikrishna, bears the date 1767 Sambat ur L711 a.p. A 
picturesque little temple known as the Dhobi Math was probably 
built at a later date. 

Tradition gives the following account of the building of 
the palace: Raja Durjan Sal, after he had been defeated and 
taken prisoner to Delhi, was confined in the fort of Gwalior, but 
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owing to his skill in distinguishing a real from a false diamond was 
released and restored to his former position. Durjan Sal secured 
the release of some other Rajis who were also in confinement, 
and, some years later, they cameto Jharkand to pay their respects 
to their liberator, and were surprised to find him living in an 
insignificant house at Khukhra. Accordingly, on their return, 
they sent down architects and masons, marble slabs and other 
materials, for the construction of a palacs befitting his dignity. 
The legend goes on to say that the Raja, after living there for a 
few years, was told by a Brahman that it was unlucky, and 
accordingly went and lived at Palkot, selecting that spot on 
account of the perennial stream issuing from the rocky hill side. 

The tradition does not agree with the date given in the 
inscriptions, but there is no doubt that the Rajas frequently 
changed their place of_residence. . Chutia, Khukhra, Doisa, 
Palkot, Bharno, all claim the honour of. having at one time or 
another formed the seats of the Raj family, now established 
at Ratu. Doisi, however, is the only village in which buildings 
of any importance were erected. 

Doranda, a, village two miles south of Ranchi and separated 
from it by a small tributary of the Subarnarckba, was formerly 
a military cantonment. Soon after the establishment of the 
South-West Frontier Agency in 1834, the headquarters of the 
Ramgarh Battalion, which had been raised at Chatra in 1778, 
were transferred to Doranda, so as to be near the civil head- 
quarters at Kishanpur. The Ramgarh Battalion consisted of 
light infantry, irregular cavalry and artillery. In 1857 the 
infantry joined the mutineers of the 8th Native Infantry, 
who were stationed at Haziribigh, and, after doing considerable 
damage to public and private property in Ranchi, Doranda and 
the neighbourhood, were defeated near Chatra. After the 
mutiny, it was proposed to make Doranda a cavalry station but 
the buildings constructed were never used for this purpose and 
were subsequently sold fora Lac Factory. The troops stationed 
here consisted of a wing of a native infantry regiment, and were 
yemoved in 1905. The barracks and buildings occupied by the 
troops were utilized for a Police College and Polica Training 
School, and anew college, a spacious red-brick building, was 
built in 1910. On the formation cf the province of Bihar 
and Orissa and the selection of Ranchi as the temporary head- 
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quarters of the Local Government, the Polico College and Train- 
ing School were removed to Hazaribagh; the college buildings 
were converted into the Secretariat, and the old lac factory, which 
had been re-acquired by Government for the Survey Department 
in 1905, into offices for the Accountant-General and the Heads 
of departments. Lines of temporary houses for the accommo- 
dation of both officers and subordinates were erected at Doranda 
and Hinu. The area formerly included in the cantonment is 
administered by a Committee, appointed and financed by Govern- 
ment, 

The main objects of interest in Doranda, apart from the 
Secretariat and the staff quarters, are the picturesque tank and 
the European military cemetery on its bank. There is a large 
parade-ground, anda maidan, round which a short golf course 
has been laid out. 

Gumfla, the head-quarters village of the thana and subdivi- 
sion of the same name, is sifmated in 23°2°N. and 84°33°R,, 
about 59 miles west of Ranehi and 32 miles south of 
Lohardaga. Thevillageis a flourishing trade centre and an 
important eattle market ; the name, in fact, is said to be de- 
rivel from gaw (cow) and me/@ (market). The subdivisional 
buildings consist of courts and offices for the Subdivisional 
Officer, the Deputy Collector, and the Sub-Deputy Col- 
lector; the office of the Sub-Registrar and the Jail. There 
is also a Dispensary, maintained.by the District Board, a 
Middle English School, and a Guru 'l'raining School. The land- 
lord of Pargana Yanari, in which Gumla is situated, is a 
Rautia by caste, who reccived his estate as jagir from the Raja 
of Chota Nagpur. Ife is known by the title of “ Baraik ”. The 
Lutheran Mission has a station about a mile from the bazar, 
and there is a station of the Roman Catholic Mission at Soso 
ahout three miles away. 

Gumla Subdivision contains an area of 2,057 square miles, 
When first started, it comprised the whole of the west and 
south-west of the district, but since 1915 the southwestern 
thanas have been formed into the Simdega Sub-livision, 
With the exe2ption of thanas Sisai and Basia and 
the eastern portion of thainas Ghaghra and Gamla, which 
form part of the undulating central plateau, the country is moun- 
tainous and covered with jungle. Thana Bishunpur in the 
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north-west contains the lofty hills’ (including Séru hill, 8,604 
feet above sea-level), which rise to the west of Lobardagi, and 
the pats which form such a distinctive feature of this boun- 
dary of the district. Thana Chainpur which corresponds to 
pargana Barwe consists mainly of the broad valley of the Sankh, 
which a quarter of a century age was covered with ‘jungle tut 
is now almost entirely under cultivation. The greater part of 
Raidih and Palkot thanas consists of jungle-covered hills, 
which form a barrier, cutting off Gumla and Chainpur from 
Kochedeg’i and Kurdeg in the south. Ofthe southern thanas, 
Kurdeg, Kochedega, Kolebira and Bano, which border on the 
Tributary State of Gangpur and now form the Simdega 
subdivision, nearly half of the total area is covered with jungle, 
intergectic’l with ranges of hills, The only open country in the 
south of the district is the valley of the Sankh which flows in a 
southerly and south-casterly direction through Kochedega and 
Kurdeg. The population: is very scattered ; there are no towns, 
and the villages, which’ nuraber 1,396, consist of small ¢o/as, 
eften containing not move than five or six houses each. In the 
whole subdivision the density of the population is only 146 to 
the square mile, and is highest in thanas Gumla (224), Sisai 
(219), Basia ‘201)"and lowest in thanas Bishunpur (77), Kolebira 
(115), Kurdeg (116), Palkot (120), and Chainpur (134). Inthe 
north and west of the subdivision Orions are the predominant 
tribe, while Mundas are numerous.in Pasid and Bano in the 
couth-east, and Khariis form the greater part of the popu- 
lation of .Biru in the south and south-west. Of the total 
population of 511,711, more than half (225,363) are classi- 
fied as animists. Christianity has made rapid strides during 
recent years, especially among the Orions, and the total num- 
ber of Christians in the subdivision is over 100,000. In Chain- 
pur thana more than half the poyulation is Christian, and in 
Keebedega thana nearly 40 per cent. 

Communietions throughout the subdivision are bad, though 
they have been considerably improved of recent years. From 
Gamla to Ranchi (59 miles) there isa gravelled road, which is 
bridged throughout, with the exception of the South Kocl. The 
Koel is easily fordable in the cold and hot weather, but in the 
rains is frequently impassable even for the primitive dovga, 
The opening of the Ranchi-Lehardaga braneh of the Bengal- 
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Nazpur Railway has done much to bring the northern part of 
the subdivision into touch with the outside world, and as 
soon as the Gum)a-Lohardaga road (32 miles) is bridged through- 
out, a work which is being taken in hand, the journey from 
Gumla to Ranchi will be easy at all seasons of the year. Chain- 
pur is connected with Gumla by two unmetalled roads, one pass- 
ing through Raidih and the other coming direct over the hills 
via Jori Ghat. The south of the district is linked up with 
Ranchi by an unmetalled road which passes through Koche- 
degi, Biru, Kolebira, Basia, and thence cither via Khunti or via 
Jaria and Lodhma. There is also an unmetalled road from 
Gumla to Palkot and Basia. 

The subdivision was opened in 1902, and is in charge of a 
member of the Indian or Provincial Civil Service who is assisted 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector, and disposes of all civil, criminal 
and revenue work. 

Jagarnathpur, a village inthe Barkagarh estate, six miles 
south-west of Ranchi, contains the largest temple in the district. 
Tt stands on a high rocky hillcommaniling an extensive view of 
the surrounding plateau, and is built ona plan roughly resembling 
the Puri temple. The temple was built in Sambat 1748 or 1691 
A.d., by Thakur Aini Sahi, a slorposidér of the Nagbansi 
" family, and the village was granted to the gol as deboltar. The 
whole of the Barkagarh estate was forfeited to Government owing 
to the assistance given by the proprictor to the mutincers in 
1857, and the appointment and dismissal of the priest now rests 
with the Deputy Commissioner, The Rath Jatra, or Car 
festival, which is held here, attracts many thousinds from all 
parts of the district. The image of the god is dragged in a 
cumbrous wooden Car, decorated with flowers and tinsel, from the 
main temple to asmaller temple on a rocky spur some two or 
three hundred yards away, and remains there for seven days 
til the Ulta Rath. The festival is also a fair, and dealers in 
clothes, ornaments, and goods of all kinds, congregate at the foot 
of the hill, 

Kbunti, the headquarters of the subdivision and thana of 
that name, is a village 23 miles south of Ranchi on the Ranehi- 
Chaibassa road. The combined subdivisional court and munsili, 
which was completed in 1908, is situated on rising ground about 
a mile and a balf south of the villago. In addition to these 
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buildings, there area Sub-jail, Sub-registry office, and a District — 
Board dispensary, with in-patient and out-patient wards. In the 
main village are the policc-stalion, Middle English School and 
Inspection bungalow. The population, of which only a small 
proportion are Mundas, has inercased considerably since the 
opening of the subdivision in 1905. A bi-weekly market is 
held in the village. 

Khunti is also the headquarters of the Munda section of 
the Roman Catholic Mission. There is alsoa Convent in charge 
of four European sisters, in which lace manufxeture is taught 
to Munda girls and women. 

Khunti Subdivision contains the south-eastern portion of the 
district, lying hetween 22° 38’ and 28° 18’ N. and between 84° 
56’ and 85° 5h’ V., with an area of 1,545 square miles. The sub- 
division contains the south-eastern portion of the central platcau 
and the low-lying country.of the live Parganas; the country is 
for the most part undulating, the only hills being those which 
fringe the west and south of the Five Parganas. The tributaries 
of the Sularnarckha, of which the most important are the 
Kanchi and the Karkari, drain’ Khunti, Bundu, Sonahatu and 
Tamar thanas; the Karo forms a portion of the western bound- 
ary of the subdivision and then flows through the centro of 
Torpa thana and unites with the Kocl in Singhbhim distr‘et. 
The principal roads in the subdivision are the Ranchi-Chaibassa 
road, which passes through d<hunti, and the Khunti-Kamdara 

-yoad, passing through Torpa. From Bunda roads run to Sillt 

via Rahe, and to Jhalda in the Min)him district, via Sonahatn. 
Except for the Ranchi-Chaibassa road, which is metalled and 
bridged throughout, the roads are all unmetalled, with only 
temporary culverts. 

The population of the subdivision has risen from 300,205 in 
1901 to 34,633 in 1911, the donsity being 223 persons t» the 
square mile. Of the total population nearly 39,000 are Christians 
an 139,000 Animists. The Khunti subdivision was opened in 
1905, to provide for the better administration of that portion of 
the district in which the Mundas predominate; it includes the 
following thanas :--Khanti, Karra, Torpa, Tamar, Bundu and 
Sonahatu., The Subdivisional Officer, in addition to his magis- 
terial powers, has the powers of a Munsif, and ig avsieted by 
a Sub-Deputy Collector, 
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Lohardagi, a town in the sadr subdivision, 47 miles west 
of Ranchi was, till 1843, the headquarters of the district to which 
it gave itsname. It is the most important market in the north- 
west of the district, and its importance has been enhanced by the 
opening of the Ranchi-Lohardaga branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway in 1913. Much timber passes through Lohardaga from 
the forests on the north-west border of the district, and also rice 
and oil-seeds. from Barwe and the Feudatory States of Jashpur 
and Surguja, The population has decreased during the last tweaty 
years from 7,110 in 1891 to 6,773 in 1911. OF the total popu- 
lation nearly five-sixths are Hindus or Muhammadans. The town - 
was formed into a Municipality in 1888 and a detailed account of 
the municipal administration will be found in the Chapter 
on Local Self-Government. There is a bench of Honorary 
Magistrates, who dispose of municipal cases, and a sub-registry 
office. 

The Lutheran Mission stationat Lohardaga was one of the 
first to be founded outside Ranchi. Attached to it is a small 
Leper Asylum and Home for Tncurables. 

Lohardaga is connected with Ranchi both by the railway and 
by a good metalled road which passes through Kuru and Mandar. 
The road to Gumla (32 miles) is being metalled, and bridges are 
being constructed over the numerous -tivers. 

It was at one time intended to made Lohardaga the head- 
quarters of a subdivision, but this project has been dropped. 

Murhu, a village 28 smiles south of Ranchi on the Ranchi- 
Chaibassa road, is the headquarters of the 8. P. G. Mission in 
the Munda country, The handsome church was built out of a 
legacy of £500 from General Dalton. It holds 600 people and 
wag opened in 1887. The Mission also maintains a dispensary 
which was established in 1905, with fourteen beds for in-patients, 
and does excellent work both among Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. There are also schools for both boys and girls, with 
boarding houses attached. A bazar instituted by the Mission is 
held on Monday and Thursday and is a large centre for the sale 
of lac, salt and jungle products from Porahat. 

Nigpheni, a small village in Sisai thana, picturesquely 
situated above some rocky falls of the Koel. On a hill near ihe 
village many roughly carved stones lie scattered about, one of 
which bears the date 1761 Sambat (1705 a.p.), It is said thas 
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one of the Rajas intended to erect a palace on the site, but died 
before the work was completed.» On a tomb in the village is a 
yude carving said to represent the Raja, his seven Ranis, and his 
dog. The name Nagpheni means the cobra’s hood, and owes its 
origin to a stone, somewhat of the shape of a cobra’s hood, which 
is visible on the hill side. 


Palkot, a large village and bazar in the thina of the same. 
name, is situated in 22° 52’ N. and 84° 39’ E. It was for- 
merly the residence of the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur. Doisa 
having been declared to be ill-omened, the Maharaja selected 
Palkot because of the cool and fresh spring of clear water 
which issues from the hill, and built himself a ecll so that “ he 
could driuk and perform his devotions with the aid of the water, 
pure and uncontaminated by his subjects who lived in the town 
below”, The family, according to its own records, established 
itself here about 1667 a, p,. but more. probably in the first half 
of the 18th century. The extensive buildings of the palace, which 
is built on the side of the hill, are devoid of architectural interest. 
The village contains numerous tanks and gardens, one of which 
is known as the seéé bagicha, in memory of a lady of the 
Chief’s housebold who became sa¢i on the site of it. Owing to 
dissensions with his nephew, Bara Lal,Upendra Nath Sahi Deo, 
Maharaja Jagannath Sahi forsook Palkot for Bharno in 1867. 
The presenti owner is Bara Lal Nawal Kishore Nith Sahi Deo, 
the grandson of Upendra Nath Sahi Deo. Tle contested the 
right of the present Maharaja to the gadi but failed in the appel- 
late courts. The name Palkot is said to be derived from an Orion 
word pa, a tooth, or a Mundari word pahal, a ploughshare, 
and to owe its origin to a curious natural pillar which stands 
about a mile to the north of the village, 


The Pats have already been noticed in Chapter I. Captain 
Depree, who conducted the Topographical Survey in 1868, thus 
described them : “ In tho north-west corner, and along the boun- 
dary of Jashpur, are to be seen the peculiar hill features called 
pats. These hills extend westward into Sarguja and Jashpur. 
They are of a nearly uniform height, 3,600 feet above the sea. 
Looking at them from a distance, their summit is as level and 
uniform as that of a masonry wall, and they form as perfect an 
horizon as the sca itself, Ona near inspection, however, they are 
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found to consist of rocky spurs of various heights, with deep 
alleys and many precipitous ravines radiating from the central 
mass. he ascent of these paésis steep. The path winds amongst 
boulders of rock, or up earthy slopes covered with forest, until 20 
or 80 feet from the summit is reached ; here a precipitous rock, 
the edge of a horizontal stratum, bars progress except through 
some fissure, not scen at first view. This horizontal stratum of 
trap rock forms a true contour or level line, being visible like a 
collar on every side of the pa¢. It in fact gives the pat its form, 
were it not that it continued to resist the action of rainfall, these 
pats would long ago have had their upper soil washed away, and 
would have put on the form of peaks or ridges common to ordi- 
nary hills. On the summits there is generally a small depth of 
soil overlying the rock, consequently very little can be cultivated ; 
forest trees, however, grow, and the slopes of the pats generally 
bear heavy timber. It is probable that the pats at an early period 
were one continuous mass, forming a plateau.” 

Ranchi, the administrative headquarters of the district and 
of the Chota Nagpur Division and, since 1912, the temporary 
headquarters of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, is situated 
in 23° 28’ N. and 85° 23’ B., onthe central plateau, ata height 
of 2,128 feet above the sea level. Ranchi is alone straggling 
town with traces in the scattered way the houses lie of the 
separate villages of which ib is composed. The history of the 
development of Ranchi into a town reflects the history of the 
British administration. On the creation of the South-West 
frontier Agency in 1834, the first Agent, Captain Wilkinson, 
selected the hamlet of Kishanpur as his headquarters, his court 
being on the site now occupied by the office of the Executive 
Engineer. To avoid confusion with other places of the same 
name, the station was, a few years later, designated Ranchi, from - 
a small village now called Purana Ranchi, Captain Wilkinson 
built the house, which was, till recently, occupicd by the 
Commissioner, on a site leased from the jagirdar of the village 
Chadri, and excavated the Wilkinson, or Bhutaha, tank with 
jail labour, Lieutenant-Colonel Ousely (1839 to 1848) extended 
the compound of the house erected by his predecessor to 
include a coffee garden and the Ranchi hill, and excavated 
the Sahib Bandh, or Ranehi Juake, a splendid piece of water, 
some fifty acres in extent, fringed by trees, with picturesque 
islands in the midst, anda pillared bathing ehat and two small 
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temples on one side. On the summit {of the pyramid-shaped 
Ranchi hill, he erected a summer house, as a place of rest during 
his morning walks. This structure, though surmounted with a 
cro3s, has been annexed by the inhabitants of Ranchi as a Maha- 
deo asthan and is a place of worship for both Hindus and Ani- 
mists. In 1843 the headquarters of the Principal Assistant to 
the Agent were transferred to Ranchi from Lohardagi, and the 
first Assistant, Captain R. Ousely (1812 t) 1819) acquired from 
the Maharaja a site in Chadri with a circumference of nearly three 
miles, and set about | uilding an imposing residence. ‘I'o carry 
out this work, he embezzled Hs. 12,000 from the Government 
treasury, aad, on the crime being detected, his brother, the Agent, 
committed suicide and he himself went mad, but was subsequently 
extradited from England and tried by court martial. The house 
which he built was taken over by Government and now forms the 
Court of the Commissioner and the Judicial Commissioner, and 
the extent of the compound can be appreciated by the remains of 
the two gates which still are to be seen, one on the west: side of 
the Deputy Commisaioner’s office, and the other about a quarter 
of a mile south of the jail. Of the other old houses in Ranchi, the 
principal are that till recently occupied by the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, which was built by Captain Hannyington, the first Deputy 
Commissioner of Chota Nagepar (185) to 1856), and that of the 
Deputy Commissioner, built by Captain Birch who was Dep ity 
Commissioner in 1862. Tho bungalow to the north of the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner was built by Mr. Stainforth, a 
Civilian, who retired to Ranchi and played a remarkable part in 
the economis development of the district, by starting tea cultiva- 
tion at Hotwar in 1862, and by giving considerable impetus to 
the lac industry by the establishment of a lac factory at Doranda, 
The present office of the Deputy Commissioner, a long low red~ 
brick building, was built in 1882, and since that date numerous 
other offices have been erected in its neighbourhood, while houses 
for Government officers have been built on the open high ground 
to the north. The selection of Ranchi as the temporary head- 
quarters of the Government of Bihar and Orissa made it necessary 
to build houses for the Lientenant-Governor and the officers of 
Government. A Government House was erected in the compound 
of the Judicial Commissioner’s house and, though a temporary 
structure, contains a fine Darbar Hall, 
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The other buildings of importance in Ranchi are those of the 
Missions, The Lutheran Mission occupies a fine site in the centre 
of the town, and a cross in the compound marks the spot where 
the first missionaries pitched their tents in 1845. Six years 
later the foundation-stone of the first Christian Church in 
Chota Nagpur was laid, and the substantial Gothic edifice of 
Christ Church which was built by the pioneers of the 
German Mission, mainly with their own hands, was conse- 
erated in 1855, On the mutiny of the Ramgarh infantry and the 
disaffected zamindars of the district, the Mission compound was 
pillaged and guns brought to bear against the church. A shot, 
fired by the mutincers, is still visible in the tower, half embedded 
in the stonework. 


In the compound of the English Mission stands the stately 
brick church known as St. Paul’s Cathedral, The church was 
designed by General Rowlatt, the Judicial Commissioner, and 
consists of a lofty nave,'the roof-of which is supported on strong 
stone pillars, connected by Gothie arches, and two side aisles. 
The Chancel is separated from the nave by a higharch and termi- 
nates ina capacious apse. At the west end is a tall well-propor- 
tioned spire, which is a conspiengus landmark from many miles 
around. The cost of the church (Rs:.26,000) was met mainly 
by public subscriptions; the Huropean inhabitants of Ranchi 
collecting Rs. 7,000, to which Colonel Dalton, the Commissioner, 
contributed over Rs, 3,0)0,. The foundation-stone was laid by 
Colonel Dalton in September 1$70 and the building was conse- 
erated in March 1878. 


The Roman Catholic Miss‘on, which settled in Ranchi in 1887, 
has acquired a large site on the Parilia Road. The Catholic 
Church, with its two stecples 107 feet high, isa large and conspi- 
evous building. It was begun in 1906 and completed in 1909. 
The plans were prepared, and the work of erection supervised, by 
one of the lay-brothers of the Mission, All the skilled workmen 
employed on the building were aborigines trained by the Brother 
himself. The church is in the simple but effective Roman style. 
It is 206 fect long and 76 feet broad. The bedy of the church 
125 feet long, with its central nave, 40 feet broad, and two side 
aisles, each 16 feet broad, can accommodate a large native congre- 
gation, while the spacions sanctuary kunds itself well to the 
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solemn ceremonies of the Catholic Church. Besides the church 
and Manresa House, the residence of the Jesuit Fathers, thore is 
a Convent. Handsome and spacious buildings have also been 
recently erected for the High School. 


Besides these buildings there are the Hospital, the new Zilu 
School, the Training School for teachers, and the Jail. Five 
miles north of Ranchi, a large central Lunatic Asylum for 
Europeans from Northern India is nearing completion, while the 
construction of an Asylum for Indians from the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa has been sanctioned. 

Ranchi, though not ¢ commercial or manufacturing contre, is 
a large trading centre both for the district and the Fendatory 
States to the west. Tice, oil-seeds, and timber are exported in 
large quantities and cloth, sult, oil and manufactured articles are 
imported. The opening of the railway has increased the 
trade of Rabchi and has also made the town a favourite 
health rescrt for Indian gentlemen from Caleutta ant else- 
where. The population bas risen by more than 20,000 in the 
last forty years, from 12,086 in 1871. to 32,994 in 1911, and 
since that year it has risen still further by the influx of 
officers, clerks, and menials employed in the Secretariat, and by 
a corresponding increase in thenumber of traders and merchants. 
The population, as might be expected, is for the most part 
alien, and of the total population over 17,000 are Hindus and 
over 7,500 Muhammadans. The Christian population numbers 
5,312, of which a large proportion are the pupils of the Mission 
Schools. Non-Christian aboriginals number only 2,156 and are 
either servants, or the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the villages of which the town is composed. 

The soil is clay mixed with gravel and sand. The climate is ex- 
tremely healthy and pleasant, the mcan temperature varying from 
62° in December to 88° only in May and, though the rainfall is 
considerable (58 inches), the natural drainage of the town is so good 
that even after the heaviest storm the rain is soon carried away. 
The atmosphere is consequently very dry. 

The town is well served with metalled roads, lined with 
avenues of shady trecs. The Ranchi-Chaibassa road passes 
through the main bazar, and the Ranchi-Haziribagh and the 
Ranchi-Pirulia roads branch off to the cast from the centre of 
the town, 
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Ranchi was constituted a Municipality in 1869, and an 
account of the Municipal administration is given in the chapter 
on Local Self-Government. 

Ranchi is the headquarters of the Chota Nagpur Light Horse, 
which is attached to the Presidency Brigade of the Lucknow 
Division. The regiment, formerly known as the Chota Nagput 
Mounted Rifles, was formed by Mr. Grimley, the Commissioner, 
in 1885, and now consists of four squadrons and two infantry 
companies. No, 1 troop of “ A’? Squadron is composed of volun- 
teers from the Ranchi district. 

Ranchi or Sadr Subdivision, lics between 22°21’ and 
93° 43’ N.and 84° 0’ EB. and 85°54’ E. and comprises the 
whole of the north of the district, with an area of 2,054 square 
miles and a population of 526,172. It contains the following 
thanas :—Lohardaga, Kuru, Burmu, Mandar, Bero, Lapung, 
Ranchi, Ormanjhi, Angara, and Silli. The subdivision consists of 
the undulating country of the central plateau, the hills which 
fringe the north and north-west of the district, and the lower 
plateau on the east. Of the total area, 1,121 square miles are 
under cultivation, and 620 square miles only under jungle, while 
the percentage of rice lands to the total area (22) is consider- 
ably higher than in the Gumla Subdivision (13), or in the Khunti 
Subdivision (19). The population consequently, is considerably 
more dense than in the other two subdivisions and averages 
256 to the square mile. Apart, from Ranchi, Lohardaga is the 
only town. The chief village bazars are at Silliand Jonha on the 
Ranchi-Purulia line and at Nagri ten miles west of Ranchi. 

The Oraons, who occupy the centre and west of the Subdivision 
are most numerous in Lohardagi, Mandar, and Ranchi thanas ; 
the Mundas are numerous in the south and cast, and Karmis 
form a large proportion of the population of Silli thana. A large 
percentage of the Orion population has become Christian, 
Apart from the central Mission stations at Ranchi, there are 
stations of the Roman Catholic Mission at Mandar, and Dighia, 
of the Lutheran] Mission at Tiohardaga, and of the 8. P. G. 
Mission at Itki in Bero thana, 

Communications in the sadr subdivision are good, as the main 
roads (Ranchi-Purdhia, Ranchi-Hazarihigh, Ranchi-Chaibassa, 
and Ranchi-Lohardaga) pass through it, 
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Simdega, a village in thana Kochedega and pargana Biru, is 
the headquarters of the subdivision of that name, opened in.1915, 
An xnecount of the subdivision is included in the account of the 
Gumli subdivision. 

Sonapet, a valley about seven miles long by six miles wide lying 
in the extreme south-east of Khunti Subdivision, 28 miles south 
of Tamir. This area, which is almost entirely surrounded by the 
Dalma trap, has long been known to contain gold, but from 
the recent investigations of experts if appears very doubtful 
whether its extraction, either from the alluvium or from any of 
the quartz veins, can ever prove remunerative. Companies have 
been formed at various times to extract the gold, but have 
met with no success and their derelict buildings are still to be 
secn in the valley, Women still wash for gold in the alluvial 
sand of the Sona rzadé and, if they are lucky, extract gold worth 
from one to two annas a days “Itis said that, before proceeding 
to work, they divest themselves of all their clothes in the hope 
thatthe god, sceing their dextitute condition, may take pity on 
them and help them to secure the precious metal, ‘Three miles 
from Sonapet there is a small factory for burning out soap-stone 
for the Calcutta market. 

Sutiambe, a village of 15 inhabitants close to Pithauria, about 
10 miles north of Ranchi, It is believed to be the original home 
of the Nagbansi Rajas of Chota Nagpur. At the Ind festival 
held annually in Bhado at places-which are, or have boen 
the headquarters of a Raja, two giant umbrellas attached to 
a polo 40 fect long are erected in commemoration of the 
Nagbavsi Chiefs. At Sutiambe, however, the first umbrella 
js raised in honour of Madra, tho reputed Mundari foster-father 
of the first Nagbansi Raja, whose descendants are still the 
Bhuinhars of the village and enjoy considerable local influ- 
ence, which they sustain by performing the festivals in 
commenioration of their former power. 

The following legend of the origin of the Nigbansis is 
widely known in the district and is given in the “ Kursinama ”’ 
of the Chota Nigpur Raja, submitted in 1794 to the Governor 
General by Maharaja Dhirip Nath Sahi. “In the Pauranik 
era when Raja Janmejaya was secking to destray the whole race 
of sarpents, by the cclelration of Sarpa-yajna, because one had 
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killed his father, one, by name Pundarika Nag, escaped and, 
assuming human form, married Parvati, the daughter of a 
Brahman of Benares. Pundarika, however, was unable to get 
rid of his serpent’s tongue which not long after attracted the 
notice of his wife. Parvati became inquisitive about it, and, 
to divert her mind, Pundarika took her on a pilgrimage to 
the great temple of Jagarnath at Puri. On their way back 
they passed through Jharkand and on their arrival at a jungle 
near Sutiambe hill Parvati was found to be in the throes 
of child-birth. She once more questioned the Nag about his 
serpent’s tongue and he revealed his identity and disappeared 
in his proper form into a tank close by. Parvati, stricken 
with grief, gave birth to a son and immediately afterwards 
creatcd a funeral pyre and immolated herself as a Sati. Pun- 
darika, attracted by the child’s cries, rose out of the water 
and protected the child from the sun’s rays by spreading 
his hood over him. / Just at this time arrived a Sakaldwipi 
Brahman carrying an idol of Surya-devata, the sun-god, 
and, placing his idol by the pool, went to quench his thirst, 
but on his return he found he could not raise the image 
from the ground. Looking round for some explanation of 
this, he caught sight of the child. protected by the cobra, 
The snake revealed himself to the Brahman as Pundarika 
Nag and prophesied that the child, who was to be named Phani 
Mukut Rai, was destined to be the Raja of the country, that the 
Brahman was to be his priest and the sun-god his tutelary 
deity, The Nag then disappeared and the Brahman, taking 
charge of the boy, delivered hir over to Madra Munda, the 
Raja or Manki of the patti in which Sutiambe was situated, 
Madra brought up the boy with his own son and, when both 
were grown up, he called an assembly of all the Mankis and 
Parha Rajas to decide which of the two should be their Chief, 
Various tests were carried out to decide which was the best, 
The Munda boy showed himself slovenly in his dress, undis« 
criminating in his choice of food and unable to ride a horse 
and fhe assembly unanimously decided that Phani Mukat 
Rai should be Raji. Phani Mukut invited Brahmans and 
other Hindu castes to his palace but as he was reputed to be 
the son of a Munda, he had great difficulty in obtaining the 
daughter of a Rajput las his wife. A marriage was at last 
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arranged with the daughter of the Sikharbhum Pancheto Raja 
after Pundarika Nag had himself appeared to convince the 
Raja’s priest of the purity of his son’s lineage.” 

The story given in the Kursinima agrees generally with the 
legends of the Mundas and Orions, but also contains many inter- 
polations of a later date. Thus the acoount contains an 
explanation of the origin of Brahman priests of the Maharaja’s 
family and also seeks to show that Phani Mukut was Raja 
not only of the central pargana of Nagpur but also of the 
adjacent countries of Ramgarh, the Five Parganas and Barwe, 
of which the possession was then disputed. Though the chronicle 
fixes the date of this event as Sambat 121, or 64 ap, 
Phani Mukut is said to have visited the court of the Em- 
peror Akbar at Delhi! According to the genealogical treo 
of the family, the present Maharaja is the 61st in descent 
from Phani Mukut and, allowing an average of 25 years for 
the reign of each Raja, the reign of the first Raja would 
be fixed as at the end of the 4th century A. p. 

Sutiambe is said to bave been the seat of the family for 
four generations, the fourth Raja, Partab Rai, removing to 
Chutia, but the traces of an ancient palace appear to indicate 
a longer period of occupation, 


Sutiambe ard Pithauria were, till the scttlement of 1894, 
one village. Pithauria must at one time have been an important 
market as it was on the main road-between Hazaribagh and 
Ranchi but itis now of little importance. The pargana was 
formerly in possession of a Bhogta family but was resumed 
in 1884 by the Maharaja on the failure of male heirs. The 
Parganait Jagatpal Singh rendered assistance to the British 
at the time of the Mutiny by defending the ghai against 
the mutinous troops who were advancing from Ifazaribagh, 
and thus diverting them from their march on Ranchi. 

Tamar, a village and extensive thana and pargana in the 
south-west of the district. Pargana Tamar is one of the live 
Parganas and is owned by Tikait Upendra Nath Sahi Deo, 
locally known as Raja. The family which is very old, is Munda 
in origin, but like many others in the district has become 
Tlinduized and now claims to be Rajput. The estate was former- 
ly practically independent and paid som: tribute to the Fouda- 
tory State of Mayurbhanj in Oriasa, 


GAZETTEER, 261 


Tilmi, a villege in pargana Sonpur and thana Karra of the 
Khunti subdivision, contains the remains of a fortress of the 
Nagbansi Thakurs. On the mouth of a stone well, within the 
encetnte of the fort, is a Sanskrit inscription, written in the 
Devnagri character, to the effect that the well was dedicated in 
Sambat 1794 (a.p. 1787) by one of the Thakurs, named Akbar 
“for the attainment of the four vargas or beatitudes’’. The 
adoption of the Muhammadan name, Akbar, by the Nagbansi 
[Lindu is curious but not unprecedented. 
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